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Art.  I. — 1.  An  Essay  on  the  National  Importance  of  Methodism,  By 
William  Vevers.  8vo.  pp.  138.  London,  1831. 

Q.  An  Anjyeal  to  the  Clergy,  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  Bishops 
and  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  State  of  Religion, 
Morals,  and  Manners,  in  the  British  Metropolis:  shewing  the 
Necessity  of  a  Reformation  in  the  present  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  to  nre- 
8er\'e  the  Nation  from  the  Desolations  of  Infidelity.  8vo.  pp.  ^4. 
London,  1831. 

3.  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  No.  15.  On  the  Congre¬ 
gational  System.  12mo.  Price  (kl.  London,  1831. 

*  1  T  is  not  a  century,’  Mr.  Vevers  remarks,  ‘  since  Mr.  Wesley, 

‘  driven  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England,  of 
‘  which  he  was  a  regularly  educated  and  ordained  minister,  formed 
‘  a  society  of  persons  who  were  “  united  in  order  to  pray  together, 

‘  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  each  other 
‘  in  love,  that  they  might  help  each  other  to  work  out  their  own 
‘  salvation.”  The  members  of  that  Society  in  Great  Britain  and 
‘  Ireland,  in  August  1830,  amounted  to  support,  by 

*  voluntary  contributions,  about  one  thousand  ministers ;  by 

*  whom  instruction  is  communicated  to  at  least  one  million  Britisn 
‘  subjects,  in  about  three  thousand  places  of  worship.’  This  is 
‘  a  progression,’  not,  indeed,  as  the  sealous  Writer  represents, 
I  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  church  or  of  the  world but 
it  is  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  national  importance,  as  it 
attests  tne  diffusive  energy,  of  what  is  called  Methodism.  Besides 
these,  the  various  off-shoots  from  the  Parent  Connexion,  (not 
included,  we  presume,  in  Mr.  Vevers’s  enumeration,)  comprise  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70,000  members,  with,  probably,  thrice  that  number 
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of  bearers.  And  in  Wales,  the  Calvinistic  ^Ictbodists  arc  more  ^ 
numerous  than  the  Weslevans,  there  Ikmuj?  about  .‘i(X)  congre-  / 
gations  in  the  princi]»ality  :  in  Kngland,  the  nuinl>er  of  tbeir  con-  f 
gregations  is  under  150.  ^  ^  ? 

Altliougb,  in  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  English  Dissenters,  f 
we  might  trace  the  bead-streams  of  tlieir  principles  as  high  as  the  i 
times  of  Wyclitle,  we  shall  be  content  to  take  the  year  1()()2  as  the  i 
era  of  Noncotiformity ;  which  will  make  it  alwut  75  years  older  than  r  j 
Methoilism.  Of  the  numbers  who  originally  took  part  with  the 
Nonconformists,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  very  accurate 
estimate.  I'he  Writer  of  tlic  Preface  to  l)c  Laune's  “  Plea,’'  j  |  ' 
states,  that  l)e  Laune  was  one  of  nearly  0000  Protestant  Dissenters  " 
who  hail  pcrisheil  in  prison  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Great 
numl)erM  emigratetl  to  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  Holland; 
and  Neale  is  diH]M)sed  to  estimate  the  dissenting  ^amities  of  the 
several  denominatit)ns  in  Kngland,  who  suffered,  in  various  ways, 
fn»m  the  effects  of  the  Act  of  Cniformity,  at  150,(MK).  Yet, 

‘  when  the  Protestant  Dissenters  rose  up  into  public  view  as  a  fe 
‘  distinct  IsHly,  their  long  sufferings  fiad  not,’  he  iidds,  ‘  very  H " 
‘  much  diminiKluri  their  numliers ;  which,  though  not  to  he  com-  ^  ' 
‘  paretl  with  tfiosc  of  the  Establishment,  or  the  Tories  and  Homan  ^ 
‘  ('atlmlics,  were  yet  so  considerable  as  to  be  capable  of  turning  1 
‘  the  scale  on  either  side,  according  as  they  should  throw  in  their  | 
‘  weiglit.'  • 

At  this  periunl,  however,  and  long  after,  the  Presbyterians  were  | 
by  far  the  most  numerous  and  influential  Dissenting  body;  the  ; 
Congrt'gational  Dissenters  of  both  denominations  being  unitcilly  ^ 
a  minority  in  numbtTs,  and  very  inferior  in  secular  resources  and 
imj>orUinee.  'Fhe  Presbyterian  interest  has  l>een  gradually  de-  ^ 
dining  during  mon*  than  a  century'.  It  has,  in  fact,  never  re- 
ctivertnl  from  the  results  of  the  ‘  Differences’  which  broke  out  at  ' 
Exeter,  and  which  led  to  the  jircKoedings  at  Salters’  Hall  in  1719* 

Dr.  (’alamy's  brief  account  of  those  events  shews,  that  they  liad 
the  effect  (and  such  a  tlesign  is  charged  u|K)n  certain  individuals) 
of  ‘  breaking  tlie  IsKly  of  minisUTs  to  pieces.’  ‘  Aliout  the  same 
‘  time  ’  (I7IH),  he  says,  ‘  sad  heats  arose  among  the  Dissenters, 

‘  who  no  Htioner  had  that  relief  from  the  Government  which  they 
‘  had  cxik'cUhI  and  waited  for  with  some  impatience,  than  they 
‘  fell  to  pii'ces,  and  were  thereby  not  a  little  ex|)osed  and  weakened. 

‘  They  might,  indei'd,  have  learned  sufficiently  from  their  past  ex-  ) 
‘  iJcrience,  the  mischief  of  quarrels  and  brangles,  for  which  they  ■  ' 
‘  had  so  much  smartiHl.  Had  they  now  been  duly  cautious  and 
*  well-advimi,  tfiey  might  easily  have  perceived  that  was  a  time 
‘  to  have  come  to  a  closer  union  among  themselves ;  and  no  season  ^  ^ 
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‘  more  proper.  The  thoughts  of  several  were  working  that  way, 
and  some  previous  steps  had  been  taken.  But  jealousies  and 

*  animositit^  arising,  they  broke  into  two  parties  wiui  as  much  ea- 
‘  gerness  as  if  they  had  been  bent  on  the  overthrow  of  each  other, 
^  as  the  greatest  happiness  they  could  have  hopes  of  reaching. 
‘  Many  were  surprised  at  their  heats,  which  were  grossly  iinpru- 
‘  dent,  and  very  much  owing  to  the  agency  of  certain  gentlemen 

*  on  l>oth  sides,  by  whom  tlie  ministers  among  the  Dissenters 
^  were  but  too  much  influenced,  though  many  were  not  aware  of 

*  it  till  afterwards ;  nor  did  these  gentlemen  themselves,  I  bo- 

*  lieve,  foresee  what  consequences  would  follow  upon  the  measures 

*  they  pursued.’* 

It  a])peurs  that,  previously  to  this  rupture,  unfavourable  repre¬ 
sentations  had  gained  ground,  which  l)r.  Calamy  stigmatises  as 
unkind  and  without  any  just  ground,  relative  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  body  of  the  Dissenters  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 

*  some  members  of  the  Commons  ’  who  had  ‘  deserted  the  wor- 
*'  shipping  assi'inblies  of  the  Dissenters  were  among  those  who 
gave  creilit  and  currency  to  such  representations.  That  they 
were  not,  however,  wholly  unfounded,  appeared  but  too  manifest 
in  the  sequel ;  although  an  unfair  use  was  made  of  the  partial 
declension  from  evangelical  doctrine,  to  support  sweeping  allega¬ 
tions  respecting  the  general  body.  The  secessions  from  the  ranks 
of  Dissent  about  this  time,  anu  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  11.,  were  numerous,  and  must  have  had  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence,  on  account  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the  individuals 
who  conformed.  ^  Some  of  those,’  says  Calamy,  *  who  had  be- 
*'  fore  gone  over  from  us  to  the  Church,  had  been  scandalous.  But 
‘  it  was  otherwise  as  to  those  who  now  conformed.  They  were 

*  generally  iKTsons  of  sobriety  and  unblemished  character,  and 
‘  might,  therefore,  be  received  and  caressed  by  those  whom  they 

*  fell  in  with,  with  a  better  grace.’ Among  them  were  Butler, 
Author  of  the  “  Analogy,”  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Seeker,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Imth  edu- 
cattd  for  the  ministry  under  Mr.  Jones  of  Tewksbury.  Four 
and  twenty  other  persons  are  named  by  Dr.  Calamy,  several  of 
them  the  sons  of  Dissenting  ministers  of  reputation.  Most  of 
those  who  conformed  about  this  time,  it  is  stated,  ^  complained 

*  much  of  a  spirit  of  imposition  working  among  the  Dissenters, 

'  which  discovered  itself  in  the  proceedings  at  Salters’  Hall,  and 
‘  on  other  occasions  after  the  debates  about  the  Trinity  (^w  warm. 

*  Some  that  complained  much,  and  with  easiness,  ot  this  as  a 

*  great  hardship  and  discouragement,  and  inveighed  against  it 


•  Calamy’s  Life  and  Times.  Vol.  11.  pp.  401,  2. 
t  Ibid.  VoL  II.  pp.  504.  5. 
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*  with  freetlom,  threw  themselves  into  a  Church  and  legal  Estab. 

‘  lishment  that  was  very  strict  for  full  suhscriplion,  and  left  no 
‘  room  nor  sco|>e  to  those  that  were  intrusteil  with  the  care  of  the 
‘  constitution,  to  make  the  least  allowance  for  abatements,  in 
‘  compliance  with  the  difliculties  that  might  he  started  by  such  as 

*  were  8crin»ulous  and  tender-spirited.  This  was,  by  many,  ap- 

*  prebended  to  have  an  o<ld  asjK*ct,  and  not  to  be  very  consistent* 
Odd  and  apparently  unaccountable  as  it  might  seem,  it  is  by  no 
means  of  infrequent  occurrence,  that  individuals  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  extreme  impatience  of  any  thing  approaching  to  impo- 
siti^m  or  wholesome  restraint  among  the  Dissenters,  shall  rush 
into  the  arms  of  the  Establishment.  And  it  may  l)e  accounted 
for,  |HTbaps,  in  this  way.  It  costs  less  to  submit  to  fixed  con¬ 
ditions,  rigid  as  they  may  Ik*,  and  to  an  established  arrangement 
invested  with  the  character  of  law,  than  it  does  to  brook  the 
slightest  assumption  of  control  on  the  part  of  individuals, — 
es]>ecially  our  equals.  Old  abuses  are  tolerable,  in  comparison 
with  new  encroachments  of  far  lighter  pressure;  and  a  mildly  ad- 
ministen*<l  desjK)tisin  will  command  more  loyalty,  tlian  a  popular 
government  that  attempts  the  slightest  stretch  of  salutary  prero¬ 
gative.  In  other  words,  we  more  easily  bring  ourselves  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  thhif^s^  than  to  persona.  There  is  another  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  unaccounUible  circumstance.  Persons  of  ambitious 
tem|K*r  are,  »»f  course,  the  first  to  complain  against  a  spirit  of  im¬ 
position  ;  but  it  is  to  such  iwrsons  that  the  Establishment  pre¬ 
sents  the  strongest  attractions,  as  o|K*ning  an  avenue  to  advance¬ 
ment.  What  will  ambition  not  submit  to,  sooner  than  be  turned 
from  its  course  ? 

'riiere  is  nevertheless  reason  to  l)elievc,  that  these  desertions 
were  not  altogether  unconnected  with  a  state  of  things  among  the 
Dissenters,  that  could  not  but  have  a  discouraging  and  repellent 
effect  u|>on  tlie  minds  of  young  ministers.  According  to  various 
uniiniH'acbable  testimonies,  practical  religion  was  generally  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  the  nation,  of  which  the  acknowledgetl  decay  of 
‘the  Dissenting  intert'st"  was  no  equivocal  indication.  In  the 
year  various  pamphlets  ap|H*ared,  in  which  the  causes  of 

this  decay  were  examinetl,  and  suggestions  thrown  out  as  to  the 
means  of  reviving  it.  Dr.  Ealamy,  alluding  to  these  publications, 
remarks,  that  ‘  some  persons  thought  it  a  little  strange,  that  they 
‘  that,  not  very  long  beft)re,  were  ready  enough  to  boast  of  their 
‘  numl^ers  and  interest,  and  the  considerableness  of  their  body, 
‘  should,  on  a  sudden,  change  their  note,  and  ulk  of  their  decays. 
‘  .  .  .  And  among  the  Dissenters,  many  thought  this  method 
‘  grossly  imprudent,  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  a  decay  of  the 


•  Calamy,  Vol.  II.  p.  507* 
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‘  Dissenting  interest,  and  really  questioned  whether  there  waa  any 

*  real  decay  or  no,  all  things  l^ng  considered  ;  for  that  whatso- 
‘  ever  decrease  may  have  appeared  in  some  places,  there  were 

*  sensible  advances  in  others.  Hut  at  the  same  time,  a  real  decay 
‘  of  nerious  religUm^  both  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it^  was 
‘  very  viaible*^  * 

One  principal  cause  of  this  declension,  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  WHO  could  scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  the  deficiency 
of  the  most  essential  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  office,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  it  among  the  Dis¬ 
senters.  This  conviction  gave  rise  to  the  formation,  in  the  year 
of  a  society  of  Dissenting  ministers  and  lay  gentlemen, 

‘  who,  lieing  deeply  affected  with  the  declining  state  of  religion, 

‘  and  the  great  want  of  godly  ministers,  entereil  into  a  subscrip- 
^  tion  to  8up))ort,  through  a  course  of  grammar  learning,  such  as 
‘  gave  previotut  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were  real  Christ- 

*  lans.'  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Institution  since  established  . 

at  llonierton;  the  oldest  theological  college  among  the  (congre¬ 
gational  Dissenters.  Previously  to  its  establishment,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  among  the  Dissenters,  had 
come  to  be  of  a  very  unsatisfactory'  description.  'fliree  and 
twenty  years  after  the  commencement  of  this  Society,  the  evils  to 
which  tlic  decay  of  the  Dissenting  Interest  were  attributed,  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist,  and  to  excite  the  anxiety  of  the  friends  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  The  following  statement,  important  at  least  as  an  historical 
d(KUinent,  occurs  in  a  pamphlet  published  under  the  title  of  “  A 
Serious  Address  to  all  Solier  Christians  of  every  Denomination 
amongst  Protestant  Dissenters,  on  the  important  subject  of  a 
(ios]H*l  Ministry.’’  It  appeared  in  anonymously,  but  at¬ 

tracted  considerable  attention  :  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  he 
fn^m  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  (mndcr,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  led  to  his  being  invitwl  to  undertake  the  presidency 
of  tlie  Academy  establishe<l  by  the  above  mentioned  Society,  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marry  at  in 

‘  It  is  well  known  what  gave  the  main  rise  to  the  Dissenting 
‘  Interest  in  these  lands;  the  cruel  and  impolitic  exclusion  of 
‘  such  a  number  of  valuable  ministers  from  their  parochial  cures 
‘  soon  after  the  Restoration.  A  set  of  men  these,  for  their  piety, 

*  learning,  and  usefulness,  that  deserved  much  better  usage  than 
‘  they  met  with  ;  whose  principles  and  practices  make  their  names 
‘  still  venerable,  and  their  examples  as  Christians  and  Pastors  most 
‘  worthy  of  our  imitation.  It  is  veir  remarkable  of  these  great  and 
‘  good  men,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  infelicities  of  tne  times, 

*  the  almost  unsupportable  difficulties  they  encountered  in  fulfilling 
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‘  their  pastoral  charge  to  their  own  separate  congregations ;  yet, 

‘  they  contented  not  themselves  with  labouring  for  their  present 

*  gooil,  but  exerted  themselves,  so  far  as  was  in  their  |>ower,  in 
‘  making  provision  for  succeeding  times.  This  they  did  (many  of 
‘  them)  by  taking  a  numlaT  of  religious  and  promising  youths 
‘  under  their  tuition  and  direction  ;  by  which  means  their  churches 
‘  were  happily  providinl  with  a  succession  *  of  able  and  worthy 
‘  divines,  as  they  themselves  withdrew  from  off  the  stage  of  time. 

‘  So  gri'at  a  sense  had  these  worthies  of  the  obligation  they  were 
‘  under  to  provide  for  the  time  to  come  ;  and  herein  did  their 
‘  ])rudent  and  well  conducteil  zeal  diffuse  its  generous  influence 
‘  on  the  generation  then  unborn. 

‘  Now,  although  adorable  Providence  has,  since  that  time, 

‘  more  fully  estahlisht*d  our  lil)erties,  and  enlarged  our  capacities 
‘  of  pursuing  their  so  laudable  and  necessary  plan  ;  though,  un- 
‘  der  the  mild,  the  just,  and  auspicious  government  of  the  present 
‘  royal  house,  several  considerable  funds  have  been  raised,  and 
‘  large  endowments  and  gifts  have  been  made,  professedly  with 
‘  this  design  ;  yet  it  is  notorious,  what  a  general  complaint  there 

*  is  among  us  of  the  want  of  ministers, — what  a  number  of  con- 
‘  gregations  arc  destitute, — and  with  what  difficulty  many  have 
‘  Iktii  of  late  supplietl  with  such  as  have  provetl  duly  qualified 

*  for  so  im|)ortant  a  service ;  and  1  must  In^g  leave  to  add,  that 
‘  others,  too  many  others,  in  one  place  or  another,  are  under  most 
‘  visible  decays  of  real  and  vittil  religion,  through  the  unsuitable- 
‘  ness  and  insufficiency  of  those  that  have  bei*n  recommended  to 
‘  tile  ministry  among  them.’’ 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  this  state  of  things,  the  Writer 
n'fers  to  three  or  four  facts.  First,  there  had  Ik'cii  of  late  but  a 
small  numlH'r  of  divines  whose  health,  abilities,  situation,  leisure, 
and  inclination  had  concurred  to  enable  them  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  additional  fatigue  and  care  of  tutors.  Secondly,  he 
procetxls,  ‘  the  excceiling  great  latitude  in  princijiles  which  many 
‘  of  our  young  divines  have  of  late  years  set  out  with,  further  ac- 
‘  counts  for  this  matter.  And  by  the  latitude  of  principles  which 
‘  is  here  complained  of,  1  would  not  lie  understmid  to  mean  every 

*  departure  from  generally  received  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 

•  It  limy  doMTve  iiiouiry,  whether  the  true  eplscfipal  succession,  re- 
ferriMl  to  by  St.  Fuiil,  i  Tim.  ii.  '2.,  is  not  that  which  such  a  system 
M'eins  Is'st  adapted  to  secure ;  and  whether  education,  rather  than  or¬ 
dination.  is  not  the  a|)ostolic  nuHle  of  connnitting  the  sacrctl  dcfiosUutn. 

*  St.  l*aul,  by  inspiration,  ordered  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  every 
‘  ogi*.  to  instnict  a  nunih(*r  of  ca|iahle  men  in  the  true  (tosjiel  doctrine, 

who  were  to  preach  this  dm'trine  faithfullv  to  others,  who,  in  like 

manner,  were  to  ileliver  it  in  puritv  to  their  successors.’  Such  is 
the  judici«»us  note  t>n  the  ixissage  in  V’^alpy’s  Greek  Testament. 
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*’  in  less  momentous  and  extra-essential  matters,  but  that  general 
‘  disrelish  and  disuse  of  the  several  great  doctrines  of  Scripture 
‘  and  the  Reformation,  which  our  judicious  and  nious  forefathers 
‘  maintained  to  the  hazard  of  their  lives, — whicii  it  is  now  be- 
^  come  fashionable  and  polite  to  oppose  and  run  down  as  enthu- 
‘  siastic,  irrational,  and  absurd.  By  such,  the  sacred  volume  is 

*  n'spccted  only  as  a  system  of  moral  philosophy ;  and  their 
^  pulpit  performances  arc  little  else  than  ethical  harangues.  ITn- 
^  der  such  instructors,  it  is  no  uncommon  case  to  see  once  large 
^  and  nourishing  congregations  languish  and  decline.  Individuals 
^  are  dissatisfied  and  discouraged,  till  the  most  serious  and  under- 
‘  standing  of  them,  wearied  out  with  the  intolerable  defects  of 
‘  their  present  teaclicrs,  think  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
‘  withdrawing  for  lH*ttcr  instruction  wherever  it  can  he  had  ;  and 
‘  where  there  is  the  assistance  of  numlwrs  or  friends,  the  next 

*  ste))  that  is  taken,  is  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  interest  and 
‘  place  for  worship.  Thus,  the  community  is  divided,  and,  being 
‘  divided,  is  weakened ;  commonly  so  weakened,  that  neither  of 
‘  the  ])arties  art'  any  longer  capable  of  affording  a  comfortable 

*  maintenance  to  the  ministers  without  an  exhibition  from  the 

*  funds.  Thus,  by  the  continual  swell  of  this  kind  of  applications, 

‘  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  generous  and  wealthy  citizens  will  at 
‘  length  grow  weary  of  so  burlhensoine  a  tax  u|)on  their  UIk?- 
^  rality.  But,  however  this  be,  the  want  of  ministers  is  in  this 
‘  way  not  a  little  increased.’ 

Other  causes  arc  adverted  to ;  but  ‘  the  grand  defect  ’  is  stated 
to  Ih.',  the  receiving  and  encouraging  of  such  youth  for  academic 
iuhtrurtion,  as  do  not  appear  to  be  ]H)ssessed  of  the  most  essential 
(|ualitications  for  the  ministerial  office.  *  It  is  our  invaluable  pri- 
‘  vilege  as  Dissenters  ’,  continues  the  Writer,  ‘  to  have  the  free 
^  choice  of  our  spiritual  guides  ;  but  the  privilege  subsides,  where 
‘  no  candidates  are  ready  that  are  worthy  our  choice.  Things 
"  arc  already  at  such  a  pass  with  us,  that,  in  instances  not  a  few, 
‘  our  congregations  have  l)ecn  necessitated  to  take  up  with  such 
‘  as  they  could  obtain,  rather  than  such  as  in  their  judgement 
‘  they  can  cordially  approve.’*  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
decline  of  the  Dissenting  Interest  could  not  but  be  rapid  and  ex¬ 
tensive.  It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  blank  which 
the  religious  literature  of  this  period  presents.  After  the  death 
of  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1751,  and  of  Dr.  Lardner  in  17Cfl,  we  look 
m  vain  for  names  of  any  lustre  to  light  up  the  dreary  interval 


*  In  the  Annual  Statement  put  forth  hy  ‘the  Society  for  educa¬ 
ting  Young  Men  for  the  work  of  the  Ministr)’/  for  17dl,  nearly 
thirty  years  after,  ‘  a  great  WTint  of  (Jodly  evangelical  ministers  *  is 
Mill  complained  of. 
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Iwtween  the  at  which  Dr.  Calamy's  Memoir  breaks  off, 

and  the  close  of  the  centur\' ;  except,  indeed,  a  few  which  shed  a 
l>aleful  gleam.  I'he  most  eminent  Dissenter  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  'I'hinl,  was  Dr.  rricstley  ! 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  Dissenting  Interest, — that  of 
the  Establishment  was  confessedly  still  more  deplorable,  • — 
when  Whitfield  and  Wesley  burst  from  the  cloister;  who,  to 
use  the  language  of  Uoliert  II all,  (in  the  former  series  of  this 
Journal,)  ‘  whatever  failings  the  severest  criticism  can  discover 
‘  in  their  character,  will  bt*  hailinl  by  posterity  as  the  second  Re- 
‘  formers  of  England.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  views  of 

*  these  excellent  men,  than  to  innovate  in  the  Established  rcli- 
‘  gion  of  their  country  :  their  sole  aim  was  to  recall  the  })eople  to 
‘  the  gmid  old  way,  and  to  imprint  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles 
^  and  Homilies  on  the  s])iritH  of  men.  Rut  this  doctrine  had  been 

*  confined  so  long  to  a  dead  letter,  and  so  completely  obliterated 
‘  from  the  mind  by  contrary  instruction,  that  the  attempt  to  re- 

*  vive  it,  met  with  all  the  opposition  which  innovation  is  sure  to 

*  encounter,  in  addition  to  what  naturally  results  from  the  nature 
‘  of  the  doctrine  itself,  which  has  to  contend  with  the  whole  force 
‘  of  human  corruption.  The  revival  of  the  old,  appeared  like  the 
‘  introduction  of  a  new  religion  ;  and  the  hostility  it  exciteil  was 
‘  less  sanguinary,  but  scarcely  less  virulent,  than  that  which  sig- 
‘  naliscHl  the  first  fuddication  of  C'hristianity.'*  +  The  preaching 
of  the  Metlunlists  IkTaine  a  test  of  what  the  |>cople  had  l)cen 
taught,  or  not  Uught,  under  the  tuition  of  ‘  their  great  religious 

*  guardian,  the  National  Church  and  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
fear  it  must  l>e  admitted,  it  reflected  the  character  of  inefficiency 
upon  either  the  system  of  instruction,  or  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
struction,  by  which  the  Dissenters  were  attempting  to  supply 
the  scaiulalous  deficiencies,  and  to  counteract  the  prejudicial  innu- 
enct*  of  the  secuhirisinl  clergy.  So  it  was,  that  a  degree  of  utter 
heathenism  was,  by  the  lal^urs  of  the  Methodists,  ascertained 


•  Mr.  VeviTs  cites  from  Mr.  Middelton’s  “  Ecclesiastical  Memoir** 
(St»e  Eclect.  Rev.  t2d  Si*ries,  vol,  xx.  p.  54,)  a  portraiture  of  the 
state  of  the  clergy  alamt  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  drawn 
hy  an  oranpdind  clergyman,  which  amply  l>ears  out  the  eneigetic 
languagt*  of  Mr.  Hull.  S|Kniking  of  a  numerous  class  of  the  clergyi 
Mr.  M.  says:  *  Stningers  to  the  life  and  power  of  godliness,  im¬ 
perfectly  BcnnainttMl  with  the  religious  truths  of  which  they  were  ap- 
|H»inted  heralds,  and  better  verM‘<l  in  the  maxims  of  |nigan  ethics  than 
the  principh*s  of  Christian  morality,  they  afforded  a  subject  of  animad¬ 
version  to  Di.vwMiters,  grievt^l  the  souls  of  the  righteous  in  their  own 
communion,  and  Imrteri'd  the  lasting  esteem  of  the  W'ise  and  good  for 
the  precarious  friendship  of  the  idle  or  the  dissolute.* 

t  Kcv.  of  Zeal  without  Innovation.  Hall's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p. 
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to  prevail  in  this  country,  of  which,  probably,  no  previous  suspU 
cion  could  have  been  entertained,  and  which  might  seem  to  justify 
the  strong  language  that  represents  the  Englisn  to  have  become 
at  this  era,  ‘  tlie  most  irreligious  people  upon  earth.'  As  to  the 
ctuulition  of  the  lower  classes,  the  far  greater  part,  Mr.  Foster 
remarks,  were  ‘  as  perfectly  estranged  from  the  page  of  know- 
‘  Kxlge  as  if  printing,  or  even  letters,  had  never  been  invented  ; 

*  the  younger  part  finding  their  supreme  delight  in  rough  frolic 

*  and  savage  sports ;  the  old  sinking  down  into  impenetrable 
‘  stuiH'faction  with  the  decline  of  the  vital  principle.'  •  The 
)KH)ple  were  |>erishing  ^  for  lack  of  knowledge '  in  the  most  cnlight- 
eiud,  wealthy,  free,  and  favoured  nation  in  the  world  ! 

When  we  contrast  with  the  dark  features  of  those  times  of  le¬ 
thargy,  the  present  wide  diffusion  of  education, — revival  of  religious 
zeal, — increase  of  exemplary  and  efficient  religious  instructors, — 
and  universal  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, — we  cannot  but  feel 
that  a  reformation  in  this  country'  has  indeed  taken  place,  scarcely 
inferior  in  national  importance,  however  devoid  of  historic  interest, 
to  that  which  first  planted  in  England  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
watered  it  with  the  blood  of  our  martyrs.  What  is  called  the 
Dissenting  Interest,  has  shared,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  in  the 
general  revival:  we  dare  not  say  that  it  originated  it.  To  how 
low  a  number  of  congregations  the  Dissenters  were  reduced,  we 
are  unalile  to  ascertain ;  but,  of  their  great  increase  during  the 
present  century',  we  have  undoubted  evidence.  In  a  valuable 
statistical  summary  which  appeared  in  the  Congregational  Ma¬ 
gazine  for  and  on  the  substantial  accuracy  of  which  we  are 

dis|)osed  to  rely,  the  rc|H)rted  numbers  of  the  three  denominations 
in  England  are  thus  stated. 


Pres. 

Tndep. 

Itapt. 

Total. 

In  1H12. 

252 

799 

532 

1583 

In  1827. 

204 

1205 

805 

2212 

In  1H29. 

258 

1289 

888 

2435 

The  a))parent  increase  is,  no  doubt,  attributable,  in  part,  to  the 
greater  completeness  of  the  more  recent  returns ;  and  there  is  ob¬ 
viously  some  mistake  in  the  number  assigned  to  the  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  11127.  The  increase  of  the  lnde|>endent  deno¬ 
mination  has  been,  moreover,  facilitated  by  the  conversion  of  de¬ 
cayed  Presbyterian  Interests  into  Congregational  Churches;  and 
a  few  of  the  cha|>els  of  the  Whitfieldian  Methodists  have  also 


*  Essay  on  Pop.  Ignorance.  Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Wesley  (vol.  i. 
c.  ii.)  gives  a  similar  representation  ;  and  admits,  that  the  founder 
Mctiiodiism  aimed  only  at  leading  the  way  to  the  iicrformance 
*  duties  w  hich  the  State  hod  blindly  ovcrloukcd,  and  tne  Church  had 
**.nndalonily  neglected,* 
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fallen  to  the  Iiulcpendent«.  'Fhe  number  of  new  c1ia|)cl8  and 
meetin^-bouK€*«  oiK'nc'd  in  different  |^arts  of  the  country,  must, 
however,  be  very  considerable.  Very  few  indeed  of  these  have 
owctl  their  erection  to  Presbyterian  zeal.  The  places  of  Uni¬ 
tarian  worship  have  l)een  rt'ckoned,  in  very  round  numbers, 
by  parlies  anxious  not  to  underrate  them,  at  ‘some  three  hundred.* 
'I'hey  are,  we  are  well  |)ersua<led,  much  lielow  that  number.  In 
the  prtwling  Table,  the  Presbyterian  conjpvgations  in  the  North 
of  Kn^laiul  arc  include<l,  many  of  which  have  not  declined  from 
orthtnloxy.  Striking  off*  235  Presbyterian  congregations  as  Uni¬ 
tarian,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  U>tal  number  of  orthodox  Dis- 
senting  congregations  of  the  three  denominations  in  Kngland  at 
22(X).  The  numl>er  of  those  who  are  actually  members  or  com¬ 
municants  of  DisscMiting  sticieties,  would  not  shew  well  by  the  side 
of  the  aggregate  which  Wesleyanism  exhibits,  the  pro]>ortion  of 
communicants  to  stateil  attendants  or  auditors  Inking,  in  many  of 
our  churches,  deplorably  small.  Hut  the  numlwr  of  those  to 
whom  instruction  is  regularly  communicated  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
by  the  ]iastors  of  Dissenting  congregations,  cannot  be  less,  we 
imagine,  than  betwet'ii  H  and  y0(),()00,  in  Kngland  alone.  In 
Wales,  the  luimln’r  of  congregational  (inde|)endent)  churches  is 
stateil  at  37i;  in  Scotland  at  84;  in  Ireland,  28:  Total  486. 
'Phe  estimatinl  numl)er  of  Haptist  churches  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  exceeds  500;  which,  addcxl  to  that  of  the  Inde]>end- 
ents,  pnaliux's  a  total  of  alnuit  1000  congregations,  and  a  provi¬ 
sion  tor  the  instruction  of  something  like  100,(K)0  more.  In¬ 
cluding,  then,  our  Home  Missionaries,  village  readers,  and  other 
h>cal  teachers,  we  may  safely  assume  that  instruction  is  commu- 
nicaUMl  by  the  ministry  of  the  ('ongn^gational  Disstmters  to  much 
aUive  a  million  of  Hritish  subjects,  in  more  than  .‘XKH)  places  of 
worship  : — which  calculation  makes  them  exceed  the  numl>ers  of 
the  Wesleyan  .Metlunlists,  as  staUxl  by  Mr.  Vevers. 

We  are  not  at  all  anxious,  however,  to  make  it  ap|X‘ar  that  the 
Congregational  Di.ssenters  outvie  the  Methodists  in  numlxrs, 
althougli  wc  should  have  presumed  such  to  l>c  the  fact.  Nor 
would  it  \yc  with  any  invidious  view  that  wc  should  take  other 
means  of  estimating  their  comparative  resources  and  national  im- 
}M)rtanco.  A  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Pn>testant  Di.ssenting  (’ollegc,  a  Protestant  Missionary  Society 
for  sending  the  (lospcl  to  the  Heathen,  a  Hible  Society,  a  Tract 
Societv,  a  Hritish  and  Foreign  School  Society,  or  even  a  Sunday 
School.  'Pile  amount  now  raised  by  voluntary  8ul)8cription  for 
these  evangelical  and  patriotic  objects,  is  little  short  of  half  a 
million  sterling  annually.  The  congregational  Dissenters  of  the 
Independent  denomination  have  now  public  theological  acade¬ 
mies  at  Homerton,  (founded  in  ^tt  Highbury,  (177^) 

Hackney,  W  ymondley,  Newport  Pagnel,  Rotherham,  (17*^») 
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lUackbum,  Undercliffe  near  Bradford,  Exeter,  and  New-Town, 
Montgomeryshire.  The  Baptists  have  academies  at  Bristol,  Step- 
nev  near  London,  Bradford,  and  Abergavenny.  Most  of  these 
institutions  are  in  part  supported  by  endowments ;  but  hy  far  the 
grt'Hter  portion  of  tne  expense  of  conducting  them,  is  defrayed  by 
annual  subscriptions  and  donations.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  received  in  the  year  previous  to  their  last  Anniversary, 
41,5<K)/.;  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  12,7^^/.;  and  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  50,017/.  The  aggregate  of  these  sums 
suhscrilHMl  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain  for  the  pro- 
))agation  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  will  he  found  considerably  to  exceed 
the  total  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  same  object  *.  But  besides  these,  there  are  societies  sup- 
IwrUnl  jointly  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  to  which  the  latter 
are  not  unequal  contributors.  The  sums  raised  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bihle  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
Hritish  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  Hibernian  Society, 
during  the  year  last  reported,  formed  an  aggregate  of  132,650/. ; 
of  which,  we  may  assume  that  a  moiety  is  contributed  by  the  se¬ 
veral  denominations  of  Dissenters.  There  arc  other  smaller  socie¬ 
ties,  such  as  the  Sunday  School  Union,  (about  7000/.,)  the  Home 
Missionary  Societies,  (10,000/.,)  the  Book  Society  for  promoting 
religious  Knowledge,  &c.  which  are  supported  cither  entirely  or 
chiefly  by  Dissenters.  Taking  these  into  account,  we  shall  have 
a  total  otTK‘tween  130,000/.  and  200,000/.  annually  subscribed 
by  ortlunlox  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Methodists  for  these  pub¬ 
lic  Institutions ;  in  addition  to  what  they  raise  for  the  support  of 
their  own  Ministers.  In  relation  to  this  last  }M>int,  we  shall 
transcrilH'  the  following  statements  and  remarks  from  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Magazine  for  1830. 

‘  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexion  provide  for  their  preuchert, 
upon  a  system  peculiarly  their  own.  The  ambulatory  character  of 
their  ministry  has  led  the  circuits  usually  to  provide  preachers* 
lumses,  which  are  furnished  at  the  Society  s  exjicnse.  The  allow- 
unces  for  their  ministers  are  on  a  graduated  scale,  projiortionate 
to  tlic  size  of  their  families.  The  quarter-rate  allowed  to  the  preacher 
hir  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  servant,  m)pears  but  small,  21/.  each  per 
annum.  But  then  there  is  **  Board  I^loney*’,  allowances  for  children, 
{xkstage,  travelling,  and  many  other  items,  which  go  to  make  up  a 
considerable  sum,  as  the  aggregate  income  of  a  married  Methouist 
l»reacher.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  candid  tow'ards  that  Society,  im¬ 
plicitly  to  cretlit  the  statements  of  **  The  Circular  to  Wesleyan  Me- 
thwlutx**  a  monthly  paper  published  in  Liverpool,  and  generally  op- 

*  The  ('hurch  Missionary  Society  received  47.840/.;  the  Jewi* 
‘Siciety  aUmt  14,(X)0/. ;  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  for  foreign 
ul»ject8,  (1828,  9,)  9,200/.;  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society,  6,250/. 
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fallen  to  the  I;ulc})endentt?.  'Flic  number  of  new  cba|)cl8  and 
mcctin^-bouKe«  oiK'ncHl  in  different  |>arts  of  the  country,  must, 
howc%'cr,  be  very  considerable.  Very  few  indeed  of  these  have 
owed  their  erection  to  Presfjyterian  *eal.  The  places  of  Uni¬ 
tarian  worship  have  l>een  reckoned,  in  very  round  numbers, 
by  i^arlies  anxious  not  to  underrate  them,  at  ‘  some  three  hundred.’ 
'riiey  are,  we  arc  well  })ersuaded,  much  lielow  that  number.  In 
the  pri'ct'tfinj?  Table,  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  North 
of  Kngland  arc  included,  many  of  which  have  not  declined  from 
orthmloxy.  Striking  off‘235  Presbyterian  congregations  as  Uni¬ 
tarian,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  U>tal  number  of  orthodox  Dis¬ 
senting  congrt'gations  of  the  three  denominations  in  Kngland  at 
22(X).  The  numlier  of  those  who  are  actually  members  or  com¬ 
municants  of  Dissenting  societies,  would  not  shew  well  by  the  side 
of  the  aggregate  which  Wesley anism  exhibits,  the  pro|K)rtion  of 
communicants  to  staUxl  attendants  or  auditors  Inking,  in  many  of 
our  churclu's,  deplorably  small.  Hut  the  numlier  of  those  to 
whom  instruction  is  regularly  communicate<l  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
by  the  ])astors  of  Dis.senting  congregations,  cannot  lie  less,  we 
imagine,  than  between  8  and  y(K),(KH),  in  Kngland  alone.  In 
Wales,  the  numlxT  of  congregational  (independent)  churches  is 
HtatiHl  at  371*;  in  Scotland  at  84;  in  Ireland,  28:  Total  486. 
'Phe  estimatixl  nuinWr  of  Ha])tist  churches  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  exceeds  500;  which,  added  to  that  of  the  Indej>end- 
ents,  pnHUu'cs  a  total  of  alnnit  1000  conOTcgations,  and  a  provi¬ 
sion  tor  the  instruction  of  something  like  400,000  more.  In¬ 
cluding,  then,  our  Home  Missionaries,  village  readers,  and  other 
hK'al  teachers,  we  may  safely  assume  that  instruction  is  commu- 
nicaUnl  by  the  ministry  of  the  Uongregational  Disstmters  to  much 
alxive  a  million  of  Hritish  subjects,  in  more  than  .‘XK)0  places  of 
worship  : — which  calculation  makes  them  excei'd  the  numlH‘rs  of 
the  Wesleyan  MetluHlists,  as  staUxl  by  Mr.  Vevers. 

We  are  not  at  all  anxious,  however,  to  make  it  a]>|x»ar  that  the 
Uongre^tional  Dissenters  outvie  the  Methodists  in  numlx.'rs, 
although  wc  should  have  presumed  such  to  be  the  fact.  Nor 
would  it  lx  with  any  invidious  view  that  we  should  take  other 
means  of  estimating  their  comparative  resources  and  national  ini- 
|K)rtance.  A  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Protestant  Dissenting  (’ollegc,  a  Protestant  Missionary  Society 
for  sending  the  (ios|H'l  to  the  Heathen,  a  Bible  Society,  a  Tract 
Society,  a  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  or  even  a  Sunday 
School.  3'he  amount  now  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  for 
these  evangelical  and  patriotic  objects,  is  little  short  of  half  a 
million  aterling  annually*  The  congregational  Dissenters  of  the 
Independent  denomination  have  now  public  theological  acade¬ 
mics  at  Homerton,  (founded  in  1730,)  at  Highbury,  (177^*) 
Hackney,  Wymondley,  New|X)rt  Pagnel,  Rotherham,  (17**^«) 
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Hlackbum,  UndercliflTe  near  Bradford,  Exeter,  and  Ncw-Towd, 
M  on  tfcom  cry  shire.  The  Baptistahave  academies  at  Bristol,  Step- 
nev  near  London,  Bradford,  and  Abergavenny.  Most  of  these 
institutions  are  in  part  supported  by  endowments ;  but  Iw  far  the 
greater  portion  of  tne  expense  of  conducting  them,  is  defrayed  by 
annual  subscriptions  and  donations.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  received  in  the  year  previous  to  their  last  Anniversary, 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  12,7^/.;  and  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  50,017/.  The  aggregate  of  these  sums 
sul)scril)ed  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  will  he  found  considerably  to  exceed 
the  total  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  same  object  *.  But  l^esides  these,  there  are  societies  sup- 
|K)rUHl  jointly  by  ('hurchmen  and  Dissenters,  to  which  the  latter 
are  not  uiu'qual  contributors.  The  sums  raised  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
Hritish  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  Hibernian  Society, 
during  the  year  last  reported,  formed  an  aggregate  of  132,650/. ; 
of  vhieh,  we  may  assume  that  a  moiety  is  contributed  by  the  se¬ 
veral  denominations  of  Dissenters.  There  are  other  smaller  socie¬ 
ties,  such  as  the  Sunday  School  Union,  (about  7000/.,)  the  Home 
Missionary  Societies,  (10,0(X)/.,)  the  Book  Society  for  promoting 
religious  Knowledge,  &c.  which  arc  supported  either  entirely  or 
chiefly  hy  Dissenters.  Taking  these  into  account,  we  shall  have 
a  total  of  l)et ween  130,000/.  and  200,000/.  annually  subscribed 
hy  ortlunlox  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Methodists  for  these  pub¬ 
lic  Institutions ;  in  addition  to  what  they  raise  for  the  support  of 
their  own  Ministers.  In  relation  to  this  last  }K)int,  we  shall 
transcril)e  the  following  statements  and  remarks  from  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Magazine  for  1830. 

*  The  ITcs/eyati  Methodist  Connexion  provide  for  their  preuchert, 
a  system  peculiarly  their  own.  The  ambulatory  character  of 
their  ministry  has  led  the  circuits  usually  to  provide  preachers' 
htMises,  which  are  furnished  at  the  Society  s  expense.  Tnc  allow- 
unces  f(»r  their  ministers  are  on  a  graduated  scale,  pro{K>rtiouate 
to  the  size  of  their  families.  The  quarter- rate  allowed  to  the  preacher 
/or  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  servant,  {U)pears  but  small,  21/.  each  per 
annum.  liut  then  there  is  “  Board  ^loney",  allowances  for  children, 
l>ostagi*,  travelling,  and  many  other  items,  which  go  to  make  up  a 
considerable  sum,  as  the  aggregate  income  of  a  married  Methooist 
preacher.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  candid  towards  that  Society,  im¬ 
plicitly  to  credit  the  statements  of  "  The  Circular  to  Wesleyan  Me- 
Mu/u/*,”  u  monthly  paper  published  in  Liverpool,  and  generally  op- 

^  *  The  ('hurch  Missionary  Society  received  47t840/. ;  the  Jews' 
^Kleiy  aUmt  14,(.K)0/.  ;  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  for  foreign 
<>l»jects,  (1828,  9,)  9,200/.;  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society,  6,250/. 
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posed  to  the  measures  of  the  Conference:  but  the  writers  in  that 
journal  persist  in  the  assertion,  that  unmarried  preachers  receive  lOW. 
|>cr  annum  ;  and  that  “  three  years  since,  a  finance  committee  was  ap- 
|M>inted  by  the  first  I-iondon  U'est  Circuit  to  investigate  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  circuit,  which  they  did  for  three  previous  years; 
ttiid  tuKing  the  averages,  the  cost  of  each  married  preacher  was  up¬ 
wards  of  1150/.,  besides  what  is  allowed  from  the  Kin^woini  and  Grore 
House  schools,  for  the  education  of  the  preachers*  children.*’  We  can¬ 
not  say  whether  this  is  the  rate  of  exjKmditure  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  certainly  it  rises  hij2;her  than  the  average  income  of  Dissent¬ 
ing  Ministers  in  the  Metropolis. 

‘  The  salaries  of  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  three  denomination! 
greatly  vary,  and  wc  know'  of  no  certain  data  by  whicn  we  might 
strike  the  average.  The  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  are  usuallj 
Unitarians,  np]H*ar  in  general  to  be  but  piorly  paid.  A  writer  in  the 
ISIonthly  He]M>sitory  says :  “  There  are  some  scores  of  old  Unitarian 
cha|M*l8  that  scarcely  shew  signs  of  life.  The  number  of  hearers  in 
them  is  aliout  thirty  : — the  salary  of  the  minister  not  more  than  sevenlji 
wunds  jnrr  annum,  which,  W'ith  much  toil  and  solicitude,  he  may,  per- 
na|>s,  but  not  in  all  cases,  raise  to  above  a  hundred  !  Nor  is  this  in¬ 
significant  sum  to  W  obtained  w'ithout  sundry  and  constant  vexationi 
from  trustee  influence  and  trustee  domination.'*  Again :  Per- 

ha|>s  one-half  of  the  insignificant  stipends  paid  to  their  ministers,  pro- 
cet‘d  frotn  the  charity  of  preceding  ages.  In  many  instances,  the  whole 
of  the  salary  pn»ceeils  from  endow’ment.” 

‘  C'oncerning  the  incomes  of  Congregational  Ministers,  we  cannot 
supply  certain  information  ;  but,  while  w'e  know  that  some  of  the  moit 
talented,  laborious,  and  influential  brt'thren  in  the  nietro}H)lis  and  other 
large  towns  have  salaries  of  from  to  per  annum,  and,  in  i 

few  rart»  instances,  yet,  we  fear  that  the  average  income  of  the 

whole  UkIv  would  not  much  exceed  X*1(K)  per  annum,  as  we  regret  to 
know  many  worthy  men  whose*  stipends  fall  much  Ih*Iow  that  sum. 

‘  Of  the  |)ecuniurv  affairs  of  our  Ilaptist  brethren,  w'e  have  still 
more  imperfi'ct  knowledge ;  but  we  may  venture  to  state,  that,  as  their 
congre^itions  are  generally  smaller,  and  we  believe  |MH>rcr  than  those 
of  the  I ndepe*ndents,  so  the  support  of  their  pastors  is  necessarily  less. 
There  docs  not  generally  exist  in  the  Baptist  churches,  that  strong  ob¬ 
jection  to  their  pastors  engaging  in  trade,  w'hich  prevails  in  other  com¬ 
munions  ;  and  thus  a  numlk*r  of  them  assist  to  support  their  familifi 
by  such  engagements.  l)istres.sing  as  it  doubtless  is,  to  witness  well- 
cilucateil,  upright,  and  sensitive  men,  struggling  on  the  v'ery  verge  of 
p<»verty  to  ap|>ear  respectable  in  society,  and  to  train  ui)  their  children 
with  creilit, — yet,  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  documents,  thst 
those  who  are  ministers  of  t'oluntary  churches,  arc  not  in  worse  circum¬ 
stances  than  the  working  clergy  of  a  richly  endowed  Establishment, 
whose  dignitaries  monopolise  that  wealth  which,  if  equally  diffused, 
would  impart  comfort  to  all.*  •  Congregational  Magazine,  1830,  pp* 
00. 

•  h  rom  the  parliamentary  documents,  it  appears,  that  there  are  671* 
curates  whose  professional  income  does  not  exceed  iiO/. ;  and  that  d 
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The  total  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  Mi¬ 
nistry  among  the  several  classes  of  orth<^ox  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  this  kingdom,  cannot,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  fall 
short  of  half  a  million  sterling.  The  total  number  of  the  Dis¬ 
senting  congregations  of  every  Protestant  denomination  in  £iig« 
Isnd  and  Wales,  has  been  estimated,  on  no  uncertain  data,  at  up* 
wartls  of  T^500;  while  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  £sta^ 
lished  Church  amount  to  only  about  12,000.  Nearly  two-Hflhs, 
then,  of  the  public  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
nation,  as  regards  places  of  worship  and  teachers,  arc  supplied  by 
the  Dissenters. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  a  single  word  in  illustration  of  the  na* 
tional  importance  of  Methodism  and  Dissent 

Aye,  but  of  what  quality  is  the  supply.^  ‘  If  men  desire ',  says 
a  Mlritish  critic',  ^  to  sec  the  ministers  of  religion  acting  and 
‘  talking  like  the  Wesleyan  preachers  in  the  country,  and  like  the 
‘  Independent  and  llaptist  preachers  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
‘  large  towns,  let  them  vote  with  Cobbett  for  the  downfall  of  the 

*  Church.  If  men  wish  to  make  us  Puritans  in  doctrine,  and 
‘  Mendicant  Friars  in  life  and  conversation,  let  them  vote  with 

*  Mr.  Hume  for  the  abolition  of  tithes.'^  There  is  more  bold¬ 
ness  than  discretion  in  this  arrogant  challenge.  None  but  the 
blindest  partisan  would  have  the  extreme  temerity  to  stake  the 
cause  of  the  Establishment  upon  this  issue.  Our  own  sentiments 
have  little  in  common,  we  apprehend,  with  those  of  either  Mr. 
Hume  or  Cobbett, — both  Church  of  England  men,  we  presume, 
for  they  belong  not  to  us ;  but  this  we  must  frankly  avow,  that 
we  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  ministers  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  act,  and  to  hear  them  (if  not  to  *  see'*  them)  talk,  like  many 
a  Wesleyan  preacher  in  the  country,  and  like  most  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Baptist  preachers  in  our  large  towns ;  for,  in  that 
event,  they  would  both  act  and  speak  in  a  much  more  consistent 
and  useful  manner  as  ministers  of  religion,  than  the  majority  of 

the  bencficed  clergy,  there  are  3998  whoae  livings  do  not  produce  more 
than  per  annum. 

*  Brit.  Crit.,  Jan.  1832,  p.  185.  Not  more  blind  than  fierce  and 
mendacious  is  this  thorougn-going  party-writer.  '  The  Dissenter  is 

*  dependent  upon  his  flock,  and  consequently  he  flatters  them  and 

*  truckles  to  them .  Again,  both  the  Dissenter  and  the  Irish 

*  Priest  are  almost  always  politicians,  amtators,  factious  panders,  or 
'  practisers  upon  the  gullihifity  of  the  mob.'  Is  it  possible  that  a  man 
pretending  to  the  education  or  character  of  a  gentleman,  to  say  nothing 
of  religion,  could  bring  himself  to  pen  this  scandalous  calumny  upon  a 
body  of  Protestant  ministers.  A  more  audacious  falsehood  never  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  most  reckless  infidcL 
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the  clergy  do  at  present.  Would  to  God  that  tliey  were  all 
Puritans  in  doctrine,  and  Puritans  in  life  and  conversation, 

‘  holding  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in 
‘  righteousness  of  life ; ' — or  at  least,  that  they  were  on  a  par,  in 
point  of  theological  attainments  and  the  most  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  sacred  office,  with  the  ‘  Mendicant  Friars  ’  of  our 
I'rotestant  couinmunities.  To  talk  of  married  friars,  it  is  true, 
sounds  something  like  a  solecism ;  and  mendicants  who  labour 
haitl  for  their  wages,  and  who,  before  God  and  man,  arc  not 
iudged  ‘  unworthy  of  their  hire  \ — must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
honourable  sort  of  beggars,  or  solicitors  rather.  Were  we  to 
answer  this  W riter  ‘  according  to  his  folly  \  it  would  be  a  fair  re¬ 
tort,  that  it  is  Iwtter  to  beg,  than  to  plunder;  and  that  tithes  ex¬ 
tort^  by  violence,  or  a  scanty  stipend  grudpngly  paid  by  an  in¬ 
dolent  rector,  are  not  preferable,  in  our  view,  to  the  iree  pift 
oiTerings  of  a  Hock  to  tne  pastor  of  their  choice,  or  the  fairly 
stipulated  and  honourably  earned  income  of  a  Dissenting  teacher. 

It  formed  no  part  of  our  intention,  when  we  commenced  thii 
article,  to  engage  in  controversial  broils,  or,  to  exalt  the  institu- 
tions  of  Dissenterism  at  the  expense  of*  the  Fstablishment.  Thu 
same  phrase,  however,  *'  Mendicant  Friars’*,  as  sarcastically  em¬ 
ploy  ea  by  our  contemporary,  tempts  us  to  point  out  the  analogy 
which  may  be  observed  b^ween  the  relative  position  of  the 
tablished  clergy  and  the  Dissenting  ministry  at  this  period,  and 
that  of  the  ^  possessioned  church"  (as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  de. 
si^ati^  it)  and  the  mendicant  orders,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  latter,  the  impartial  Historian  is  constrained  to  enu¬ 
merate,  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy, — their  exaction  of*  all  the 
pecuniary  emoluments,  without  any  regard  to  their  spiritual  du¬ 
ties, — their  luxury,  and  their  oppression.  The  spirit  of  the 
liritish  Commons  was  roused  by  these  notorious  abuses ;  and  in 
various  petitions,  they  laid  the  grievance  before  the  Sovereign. 
When  repulseil  by  the  royal  negative  under  the  civil  form,  ‘  Le 

*  Roi  s'^advisera ",  ‘  the  Commons  were  not  discouraged.  They 
‘  represented  again,  that  divers  men  of  holy  Church  had  not  been 

*  resident  on  their  livings ;  and  expressly  i^dcd,  that,  by  this  ne- 

*  gleet,  the  people  had  fallen  into  lollardies  and  heresies,  for  de- 

*  fault  of  tcacliiiig.  The  Government  was  as  unable  as  unwilling 
‘  to  rcmetly  the  evil,  and  chose  therefore  to  meet  this  last  applica- 

*  tion  by  an  assertion,  that  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient,  if 
‘  ejwcuted^  and  to  join  the  Church  in  repressing  its  opponents. 

‘ .  The  Crown  did  not  choose  to  be  neuter,  and  leave 

‘  the  Church  to  the  tmly  weapons  they  ought  to  have  used ;  rtec 
‘  wi,  lau\  apui  wise  reforpnation.  The  Crown  determined  to 
‘  fight  the  battle  for  it,  and  fell  with  its  steadiest  supporters  in 
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‘  the  conflict/  •  They  who  drew  the  sword,  perished  by  the  fword. 
We  live,  blessed  be  God,  in  wiser  times. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  mendicant  orders 
multiplied  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  of  the  Church.  At 
lirst,  angrily  discountenanced  by  the  established  clergy,  these 
friars  were  left  to  endure  ‘  the  miseries  of  famine  and  the  oppres- 

*  sions  of  wealthy  power  \  But  ^  their  appeal  to  the  sympathies 

*  of  the  public,  and  the  moral  contrast  which  they  exhibited  be- 
‘  tween  tneir  voluntary  poverty  and  humility,  and  the  pride  and 
<  luxury  of  tlie  monks  and  |>revailing  clergy,'  continues  the  His¬ 
torian,  *  soon  raised  them  to  high  veneration  and  importance.' 
They  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  begin  a  steady  and  pertinacious 
attack  upon  the  established  clergy,  and  to  contest  with  them  for 
the  exercise  of  all  their  sacred  functions.  They  delighted  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  ignorance  and  illiherality  of  the  Kstablishment,  and  to 
display  their  own  superior  attainments.  For,  that  they  were  su¬ 
perior  to  their  opponents,  in  their  intellectual  attainments,  is  un¬ 
questionable  ‘f.  These  hostilities  on  tlie  part  of  the  friars,  excited 
in  the  established  clergy  a  vindictive  animosity,  which  they 
vented  in  bitter  invectives  against  mendicity,  aimed  at  these  in¬ 
truders,  in  ominous  predictions  of  their  s})e<Miy  downfall,  and  in 
the  most  injurious  and  even  romantic  calumnies.  Nevertheless, 
the  popularity  of  the  friars  continued  to  rise.  ^The  religious 
^  part  of  the  public  poured  their  pecuniary  favours  on  the  new 

*  orders,  in  pr^erence  to  the  hierarchical  church,  or  in  conjunc- 
^  tion  with  it ;  and  from  this  liberality,  the  Dominicans  and 

*  Franciscans,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  became  rivals  to  the  Es- 

*  ublishment  in  the  very  affluence  and  luxury  for  which  they  had 
‘  so  unsparingly  reviled  it.'  J  The  reflections  with  which  Mr. 
Turner  closes  this  section  of  his  History,  are  so  replete  with  sca- 
Honable  instruction  and  admonition  in  reference  to  the  present 
times,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  them. 

"  The  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  afford  a  molan- 
^  choly  illustration  of  all  the  ill  effocts  of  both  relimous  and  po- 

*  litical  persecutions ;  and  as  violence  so  generally  tails,  and  is  so 

*  often  pernicious  to  its  employers,  how  much  wiser  would  it  be. 


•  TumcFs  History  of  England,  Vol.  III.  4to.,  pp.  201,  2. 
t  ‘  When  we  recollect',  remarks  Mr.  Turner,  ‘that  St. 


t  ‘  When  we  recollect',  remarks  Mr.  Turner,  ‘that  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  a  Dominican,  and  that  all  the  great  schodinen  arose 
from  the  mendicant  orders,  we  shall  immediately  neiwve,  that  the 
triumph  of  mind  and  knowledge  was  indispatably  tWira.  The  men¬ 
tal  superi4irity  of  the  new  orders  naturally  resuhea  from  the  fact,  that, 
lieooaing  the  most  popular  and  energetic,  the  inteUk^t  youth  of  the 
country  joined  their  schools  and  communities,  in  preference  to  the  less 
applaud^  CHtablishments.'  History  of  England,  ill.  206. 
i  Ibid.  p.  203. 
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*  in  the  unfortunate  periods  of  these  mental  collisions,  to  try  to 

*  separate  the  conscientious  from  the  interested ;  and  to  concede 

*  such  improvements  and  reforms  as  the  most  dispassioned  mindi 

*  of  both  parties,  looking  only  at  truth,  reason,  and  utility,  and 

*  suspending  all  personal  considerations,  would  agree  to  be  wi*e 
‘  ana  necessary  !  Much  that  is  obsolete,  unimportant,  offensive, 

‘  or  injurious,  becomes  progressively  attached  to  all  Kstablish. 

*  ments ;  and  might  he  pruned  with  advantage  Wh  to  them- 
‘  selves  and  to  their  contemporaries.  Such  meliorations  would 
‘  take  away  the  largest  portion  of  the  actual  grievances  and  pe^ 

*  nicious  evils  whi^,  wnile  man  exists  as  he  is,  will  he  always 

*  arising  from  his  former  errors,  present  iraorance,  and  the  course 

*  of  time ;  and  which  no  one  ou^ht  to  wi^  to  continue :  this  con. 

*  duct  would  satisfy  and  tranquillize  the  well  meaning  and  the 
‘  sincere,  who,  amici  all  their  mistakes,  are  ever  the  great  bulwarks 
‘  of  society,  and  arc  those  whose  countenance  and  feeling  give  the 

*  greatest  danger  to  public  clamour  and  political  opposition. 

*  While  these  are  kept  steady,  the  more  noisy  and  boisterous  will 

*  but  fret  and  fume,  without  real  danger  or  effective  power.  To 

*  act  otherwise,  is  to  fight  the  battle  against  nature  and  provi- 

*  dence,  two  adversaries  hut  little  adverted  to,  yet  against  whose 

*  unceasing  agency,  although  governments,  hierarchies,  and  ns- 

*  dons  have  otWn  struggled,  it  has  been  hut  to  he  defeated  with 

*  irreparable  discomfiture  and  annihilating  destruction * 

The  civil  wars  lietween  the  Two  Roses,  suspended  for  a  while 
the  ecclesiastical  debate,  and  threw  back  England  into  compart- 
tivc  Wharism.  When  the  partial  spoliation  of  the  Church  took 
place,  it  came  not  from  the  Mendicant  Friars  or  their  adherents, 
out  from  the  Crown,  and  was  the  act  of  the  son  and  successor  of 
that  monarch  whom  the  clergy  had  harassed  with  repeated  cod- 
sniracies.  The  Reformation  changed  the  character  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  ‘  possessioned  church '  and  those  who,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  rose  up  against  its  abuses  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  prelates.  The  controversy  between  the  Church  of  Eli»- 
both  and  the  Puritans,  resemhli^  that  which  had  preceded  thf 
Reformation,  between  the  clergy  and  the  Lollards :  it  was  chiefly 
a  polemical  or  theological  warfare,  in  which  the  weaker  party 
were  stigmatised  and  persecuted  as  heretics.  The  dispute 
tween  the  advocates  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Presbyterian  party, 
again,  was  |urtly  doctrinal,  partly  political :  it  was  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  two  rival  communities  for  the  ascendancy,  neither  of  who® 
disclaimed  alliance  with  the  State.  Whereas  the  dispute  b^ 
tween  the  secular  clergy  and  the  mendicant  orders  involved 
points  of  theological  difference,  lying  between  different  orders  of 
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the  RAtnc  Church,  each  in  turn  backed  and  protected  by  pontifical 
authority,  and  related  mainly  to  the  usurpations,  the  wealth,  the 
indolence,  and  vices  of  the  endowed  orders.  The  members  of 
the  upstart  and  intrusive  fraternities,  as  they  were  deemed,  were 
AS  true  sons  of  the  Cliurch,  and  could  produce  as  good  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  commission,  as  those  with  whom  they  engaged  in  com¬ 
petition.  But,  by  casting  themselves  for  support  upon  the  people, 
and  making  their  appeal  to  the  example  or  the  Saviour  and  his 
a))ostles,  they  were  opening  a  direct  assault  upon  the  Establish¬ 
ment  as  such.  The  Carmelites,  who  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  in  preceding  reigns,  for  their  seal  in  repelling  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  tiie  Wyclifhtes,  ‘  felt  that  the  property  and  luxury  of 
‘  the  great  English  clergy  were  inconsistent  with  their  Christ- 
‘  ianity.'  And  ‘  some  \  complains  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  PoiK?,  ‘  were  carried  to  that  pitch  of  infamy  as  not  to  fear 

*  to  say,  tliat  the  posscssioned  church  had  apostatised  from  the 
'  very  time  that  it  became  endowed ;  and  that  it  was  a  duty  that 
‘  would  l>e  grateful  to  God,  to  take  from  the  prelates  their  riches 
‘  and  ample  |>osscssions,  wliich  they  held  in  contradiction  to  the 
‘  example  of  their  Lord  and  his  apostles.^  *  There  were  doubt¬ 
less  Humes  and  Cobl)ett8  among  the  laity  of  those  days;  but 
these  opinions  respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  compulsory  tithes 
and  rich  endowments,  were  maintained  by  regularly  ordained 
clergymen,  learned  men,  benefactors  to  literature,  men  who  stood 
deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  above  the 
suspieion  of  heretical  pravity. 

AVhether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  our  present  bu¬ 
siness  to  inquire.  It  is  possible,  that  the  advocates  of  *  men- 

*  dicity '  carried  their  notions  too  far ;  and  yet  that  their  notions 
might  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  Tne  *  religious  militia  ^ 
of  the  present  day,  however,  far  from  affecting  to  depend  upon  pre¬ 
carious  alms,  and  at  the  same  time  grasping  at  wcidth,  talce  tlieir 
stand  upon  the  principle,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
that  the  Christian  minister  is  as  much  entitled  to  live  by  his  mi¬ 
nistry,  as  the  physician  or  the  lawyer  by  his  fees.  Far  from  being 
ascetics  or  devoted  to  celibacy,  they  are  men  sustaining  all  those 
relations  which  arc  the  bonds  of  society  and  the  securities  of  vir¬ 
tue.  Unlike  the  mendicant  orders,  they  have  engaged  in  no  war¬ 
fare  against  the  temporalities  of  *  the  posscssioned  church';  rarely 
are  they  found  declaiming  against  the  Establishment,  or  even  its 
abuses,  and  the  conduct  of  the  clergy ;  and  when  these  sulnects 
arc  adverted  to,  it  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  self-defence,  otill, 
widely  as  the  Methodists  and  Dissenters  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  differ,  in  these  and  other  respects,  from  the  Mendicant 
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Orders  of  the  fifteenth,  with  which  they  have  heen  compared, 
they  stand  in  a  relation  to  the  Kstablishmcnt  not  very  dissimilar. 
They  are  in  the  same  manner  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 


and  unreformed  abuses  ot  the  hiStablishment  give  tnem  me  same 
advantage  that  the  grosser  abuses  of  darker  times  furnished  to 
the  friars.  Angrily  discountenanceil  and  bitterly  reviled  by  the 
esublished  clergy,  whose  true  interest  it  was  to  gmn  them  over 
as  auxiliaries,  they  have  in  the  same  manner  rapidly  increased  in 
popularity  and  im|>ortancc ;  till,  at  the  present  moment,  they  dis- 
putc  with  the  Established  order,  the  palm  of  real  efficiency  as  the 
religious  instructors  of  the  nation.  And  the  parallel  may  be  pur¬ 
sued  still  further.  If  the  Establishment  be  destined  to  fall,  or  to 
undergo  a  second  confiscation  of  any  portion  of  its  revenues,  it 
will  not  1h?  owing  to  the  labours  of  these  dreaded  and  calumniated 
com|)clitor8.  If  the  hierarchy  should  persist  in  ‘fighting  the 
‘  battle  against  nature  and  providence',  the  Dissenters,  as  a 
body,  have  nothing  more  that  they  need  do,  than  to  stand  by, 
and  watch  the  result.  The  Church  of  England  will  find  another 
Henry  VIII.,  much  sooner  than  another  Charles  Stuart. 

Such,  then,  is  the  relative  position  in  which  the  great  increase 
of  the  Dissenters  and  the  revival  of  religion  in  this  country  du¬ 
ring  the  last  hundred  years,  have  placed  me  Established  and  the 
non-established  Churches.  A  century  ago,  the  Establishment 
was  every  where  predominant,  and  the  energies  of  Dissent  seemed 
to  Ix^  fast  decaying ;  religion  was  at  the  same  time  visibly  on  the 
decline,  and  infidelity  rapidly  gaining  ground.  A  comparatively 
small  pniportion  of  the  ]>opulation  received  the  ministrations  of 
religion  at  their  own  charge ;  for  the  old  Presbyterian  places  of 
worship  were  for  the  most  part  maintained  chiefly  by  endowments, 
or  by  the  contributions  of  a  few  opulent  citizens ;  and  though  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  were,  as  a  body,  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  most  of  the  great  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  being  in 
their  hands,  as  well  as  no  small  share  of  the  commercial  capital, 
still,  the  total  amount  raised  by  the  several  communities  for  the 
8up]iort  of  the  ministry  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was,  we 
auprehend,  comparatively  small.  The  change  that  has  t^en 
place,  whether  viewed  as  indicating  an  increase  of  national  wealth. 


^  •  *  Nor  >viis  he  (Wesley)  long  before  he  discovered  what  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  and  his  followers  and  imitators  had  demonstrated  long  before,  that 
they  who  pnifess  ]wverty  for  conscience  sake,  and  trust  for  daily  bread 
5.^®  rj'ligious  sympathy  which  they  excite,  will  find  it  as  surely  as 
Kliioli  in  the  wilderness,  and  without  a  miracle.*  Southey's  Wesley, 
Vul.  I.  p.  331.  ^ 
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or  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  new  spirit  that  has  rc-animated 
the  sluggish  masses  of  society,  is  surprisinplv  great,  and,  to  a 
Christian  philanthropist,  a  source  of  high  satisfaction.  Let  it  be 
referred  in  any  degree  to  sectarian  ‘  envy  and  strife';  the 
('hurchman  who  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  will  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  ado])t  his  noble  sentiment :  ^  What  then,  notwithstand- 
‘  ing  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is 
‘  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.'  So 
it  is,  that  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  seven  or  eight  thousand  places 
of  worship  not  erected  by  the  Establishment,  or  supported  out  of 
its  ample  revenues ;  that  at  least  a  third,  probably  not  far  short 
of  half  of  those  who  attend  any  place  of  worship,  arc  receiving 
the  ministrations  of  religion  at  their  own  cost,  and  supporting  a 
iKKly  of  efficient  teachers  who  receive  nothing  out  of  the  State 
provision  ;  and  that  all  this  additional  apparatus  of  Scriptural  in¬ 
struction  has  been  spontaneously  furnished  to  meet  the  religious 
wants  of  a  nation  that  was  fast  relapsing  into  heathen  ignorance. 
All  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  Establishment  ought  to  have 
done.  Scarcely  a  ])lacc  of  Dissenting  worship  has  b^n  erected 
where  there  was  not  a  previous  deficiency  of  wnat  is  called  church- 
room,  supposing  the  church  to  have  b^n  frequented  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  or,  if  there  was  room  in  the  Church, 
the  inefficiency  of  the  instructor  equally  called  for  a  remedy. 
Hut  add  the  whole  number  of  Dissenting  teachers,  of  all  deno¬ 
minations  and  all  classes,  to  the  thousands  of  the  endowed  order, 
whatever  proportion  of  them  may  be  idle,  unacceptable,  incapable, 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  their  office  or  profession,  it  cannot  be  trul^ 
said,  that,  as  measured  by  the  wants  of  the  population,  there  is 
one  supernumerary.  Could  the  Establishment  undertake  to  em¬ 
ploy  and  maintain  them  all  ? 

Hut  if,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  multiplication  of  Dissenting 
teachers  affords  ground  for  satisfaction,  there  is  another  consider¬ 
ation,  too  generally  lost  sight  of,  which  tends  powerfully  to  allay 
any  feelings  bordering  upon  triumph,  and  whicn  ought  at  once  to 
su8{)end  cither  the  boastings  or  the  animosities  of  party  zeal.  The 
progress  of  Metliodism  assumes,  in  the  imposing  statement  of 
Mr.  V'evers,  the  character  of  a  magnificent  phenomenon.  In  less 
than  a  century,  one  man  has  become  a  thousand,  and  the  spiritual 
family  of  John  Wesley  has  swelled  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
One  million  of  British  subjects  have  been  provided  with  the  means 
of  religious  instruction  by  his  scheme ;  and  more  than  another 
million  may  be  assigned  to  the  Congregational  Dissenters.  But 
what  is  this,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the  growth  of  so¬ 
ciety  during  the  same  interval  ?  In  the  year  17^0,  the  population 
of  England  and  W ales  was  under  six  millions  :  what  is  it  now  ? 
Upwards  of  sixteen  millions  and  a  half ;  while  that  of  the  united 
liingdom  is  more  than  twenty-four  millions ;  so  that  a  small  pro- 
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portion  only  of  the  actual  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  this  countrj’,  has  been  appropriatetl,  as  it  were,  and 
provided  for,  by  Methodism  and  Dissent.  Supposing  the  re¬ 
ligious  wants  of  the  people  to  have  lieen  adequately  attended 
to  by  the  establishetl  clergy  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  the  stationary  character  of  the  parochial  system 
would  have  rendered  it  wholly  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  rapid  advance  of  ]>opulation.  lUit  when  we  reflect  on  the 
actual  state  of  the  people,  and  of  the  Kstablished  Church,  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  last  century, — ‘  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
*  totally  uneducated,  Christians  no  fiirther  than  the  mere  cere- 
‘  mony  of  baptism  could  make  them,  bcin^  for  the  most  part  in 
‘  a  state  of  heathen,  or  worse  than  heathen  ignorance’*  ;  it  would 
seem  that  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  the  new  orders  of  lalwur- 
ers,  all  the  additional  provision  and  exertion,  would  not  mow 
than  suffice  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  had  the  numben 
of  the  po]mlation  remained  the  same.  Even  then,  the  nation 
had  outgrown  its  institutions,  and  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  ir- 
religion  had  lieen  suffered  to  accumulate,  which  threatened  the 
dissolution  of  society.  If  this  was  the  case  with  a  ]H>pulation  of 
six  millions,  and  the  moral  wants  of  the  nation,  at  that  ])eriod, 
would  have  absorbed  the  total  amount  of  the  provision  now  cre¬ 
ated,  we  have  still  the  whole  increase  of  the  population  to  pro- 
vide  for.  That  is  to  say,  there  remain  upwards  of  ten  mil¬ 
lions  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  irreligion  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  means  of  instruction.  We  do  not 
suppose  this  to  be  literally  the  fact.  To  relieve  the  dark  conclu¬ 
sion,  we  have  to  set  down  on  the  contra  side,  the  reformation 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  Kstablished  Church,  in  the  chsl 
racU'r  of  the  clergy,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  commu¬ 
nicated  from  the  pulpit,  the  additional  churches  and  chapels  of 
ease,  and  still  more,  tne  increased  zeal  and  activity  which  multiply 
the  force  of  the  same  numbers,  and  the  universal  distribution  w 
the  Scriptures  ; — all  referrible,  indeed,  to  the  impulse  which  the 
preaching  of  the  Methoilists  imparted  to  the  public  mind,  but 
rendering  the  deficiency  left  to  be  supplied  less  overwhelming. 
Yet,  u|>on  the  most  favourable  calculation,  we  can  scarcely  assign 
to  the  Established  Church,  as  that  |K)rtion  of  the  population 
which  is  actually  receiving  its  instructions,  and  united  to  its  com¬ 
munion,  more  than  between  four  and  five  millions.  We  shall  be 
tliought,  by  some  readers,  to  have  even  over-rated  the  numben 
belonging  to  the  Church. 

In  the  preceding  calculations,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
Roman  ('atholics,  who  have,  in  England  and  Wales,  about  400 


•  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  Vol.  I.  p.332. 
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cliapels,  and  may  be  considered  as  numbering,  perhaps,  half  a 
million  within  the  pale  of  their  communion.  Their  increase  has 
excited  alarm,  although  the  true  ground  of  alarm  has  been  over¬ 
looked,  which  is  itself  the  cause  of  that  increase, — the  growth  of 
a  neglected  |K>pulation. 

I’jwn  the  whole,  our  view  of  the  state  of  the  people  is  not 
more  melancholy  or  reproachful,  than  that  which  a  Quarterly  Re¬ 
viewer  (whom  it  is  easy  to  recognise  as  Dr.  Southey)  has  given 
in  an  early  volume  of  that  Journal.  ‘  The  condition  of  the  in- 
‘  ferior  clergy,’  says  the  Writer,  ‘  though  it  still  requires  improve- 
‘  meiit,  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  ^ast  century ;  but 

*  the  effects  of  this  long  continued  evil  are  still  felt.  For  while 

*  the  means  of  religious  instruction  were  thought  insufficient,  the 
‘  papulation  has  doubled  upon  those  means ;  and  the  conse- 
‘  (jiience  has  been,  that  the  populace  in  England  arc  more  igno- 
‘  rant  of  their  religious  duties,  than  they  are  in  any  other  Christian 
‘  country.*  “It  would  make  any  true  Christian  s  heart  bleed  to 
‘  think,”  says  Rishop  Croft,  “  how  many  thousand  poor  souls 
‘  there  arc  in  this  land,  that  have  no  more  knowledge  of  God  than 

*  heathens.  Thousaivls  of  the  mendicant  condition  never  come 
‘  to  church,  and  are  never  looked  after  by  any  ;  likewise  thousands 
‘  of  mean  husbandry  men  that  do  come  to  church,  understand  no 
‘  more  of  the  sermon  than  brutes.  Perchance  in  their  infancy, 

‘  some  of  them  learned  a  little  of  their  Catechism  ;  that  is,  they 
‘  could,  like  parrots,  say  some  broken  pieces,  but  never  under- 
‘  stiKHl  the  meaning  of  one  line ;  but  afterwards,  as  they  grow  up 
‘  to  l)e  men,  grow  more  balKS  in  religion,  so  ipiorant  as  scarce  to 
‘  know  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  are  admitted  to  the  Sacra- 
‘  ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  before  they  are  able  to  give  an  ac- 
‘  count  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  I'hus  it  is  generally  in  the 
‘  countr)’,  and  in  the  city  almost  as  bad  ;  partly  for  the  reason 
‘  iK'forc  specified,  and  partly  by  reason  the  number  in  many  pa- 
‘  rihhes  is  greater  than  any  one  pastor  can  have  a  due  care  of ;  he 
‘  cannot  know  half  the  names  or  faces  of  them,  much  less  their 
‘  faults  and  behaviour,  which  is  requisite  that  ho  may  both  in- 
‘  Rtnict  and  reprove  when  there  is  need.”  At  this  day^  the  case 

*  h  worse  than  when  the  gfxKl  Bishop  of  Hereford  thus  repre^ 

*  sented  it :  the  increase  of  population,  were  there  no  other  cause, 

*  would  unavoidably  have  made  it  worse.  But  we  must  also  ro- 
‘  gard  the  growth  of  large  towns  during  the  last  threescore  years; 
‘  the  progress  of  manufactures ;  and  the  vices  which,  unhappily, 
‘  Iwih  the  one  and  the  other  generate,  feed,  and  foster.  Thus, 
‘  even  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  darkness  has,  in  this 


*  To  this  remark,  we  cannot  suliscrihe,  unless  we  take  religious  du¬ 
ties  in  a  veiy  general  sense,  as  including  the  rites  and  ceremonials  of 
^11  that  ])asscs  for  religion  in  other  countries. 
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•  respect,  been  gaining  in>on  light,  just  as  wceils  and  brambles 
‘  spread  themselves,  when  cultivation  is  neglected.  And  what  is 
‘  to  be  lookcil  for,  if,  while  we  have  been  remiss  in  sowing  good 
‘  seeil,  the  enemy  has  continued  to  sow  tares,  with  that  pestilent 
‘  activity  by  which  mischievous  and  malignant  natures  are  dig- 
‘  tinguished, — what,  indeed,  but  such  an  increase  of  pauiKrisin, 

‘  protligaey,  and  crimes  of  ever}’  kind,  as  that  to  which  the  poor* 

‘  rates  and  the  courts  of  law  at  this  time  bear  frightful  and  for. 

‘  midablc  testimony  !'• 

^Vc  should  exceedingly  despise  ourselves,  we  should  feel  guilty 
l)efore  (.ichI,  if,  as  Dissenters,  we  could  derive  the  slightest  eon- 
scious  pleasure  from  any  controversial  advantage  afforded  by  this 
cxjH>sure  of  the  insufliciency— the  failure  of  the  Kstablishincnt, 
as  a  scheme  of  public  instruction.  We  imt  entirely  out  of  our 
consideration  at  present,  the  question  whether  the  Kstahlished 
I'hurch  is  a  national  lienelit  or  the  contrary, — in  other  words, 
whether  the  alliance  l»etween  the  Church  and  the  State  works 
most  for  or  against  religion  and  knowletlge ;  and  we  ask,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  partizans,  hut  because  the  reflection  has  deeply  im- 
presscil  our  own  minds.  What  would  have  been  the  state  of  the 
country  at  this  moment,  hut  for  the  ‘  religious  militia  the  armv 
of  volunteers,  rather,  whom  Dissent  and  IVIethodism  have  raised, 
taught,  marshalled,  and  distributed  over  the  whole  field  of  spi¬ 
ritual  contest  P  The  Cniurchman  is  apt  to  view  all  this  auxiliary 
force  as  that  of  an  antagonist.  Thus,  this  same  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer,  dej)loring  the  abolition  of  the  regular  orders  at  the  Re¬ 
formation,  says :  ‘  We  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  and  perhaps  shall 
‘  one  day  feel  yet  more  severely,  the  evil  consequences  of  having 
‘  disbanded  the  whole  auxiliary  force  of  the  church,  who  did  for 
‘  it,  what  the  MetlunlistK  and  other  proselyting  sectaries  are  now 
‘  doing  against  it ;  and  performed  duties  which  the  parochial 
‘  clergy  have  never  been  numerous  enough  to  discharge  in  all 
‘  places,  hail  the  zeal  in  every  case  existed,  and  which,  however 
*'  zc'alous,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  discharge  in  ])opulou8 
‘  places.'  Dr.  Southey  might  have  learneil  from  his  friend  Sha¬ 
ron  'Furner's  valuable  History,  that  the  auxiliary  force  he  s|H*ak8 
of,  was  much  more  employeil  in  direct  warfare  u]K)n  the  l^^stablish- 
meut,  than  any  that  is  now  in  o{>erntion ; — that  the  Friars  did 
much  more  against  the  ('hurch,  as  a  secular  system,  and  less  /or 
it,  than  all  the  ^sectarian  teachers'  of  the  present  day  put  toge- 
ther.  Rut  he  is  right  in  deploring  the  oversight,  or  worse  than 
oversight,  which  dishandiHl  tliat  great  body  of  popular  teachers, 
while  no  effort  was  made  to  sup))ly  their  place  with  an  order  of 
Fn>testaiit  itinerants  ;  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  co- 
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o|)crate  with  the  secular  clergy,  or  to  supply  their  lack  of  service, 
liv  a  j)<>pular  ministry,  local  or  itinerant,  having  l)een,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  seiluloiisly,  contemptuously,  and  cruelly  discountenanced 
and  repressed  hy  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  from  the  time  of  Eli- 
zalK'th  till  now. 

We  rejieat  the  question,  then  :  In  what  state  as  a  nation  should 
VC  now  Ih‘,  with  sixteen  millions  of  people,  but  for  the  progress  of 
Dissent  and  Methodism,  and  all  that  they  have  achicveil,  both  by 
their  direct  and  their  indirect  o])cration,  separateljr,  conjointly 
with  the  Church,  and  by  the  reform  and  re-animation  produced 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Establishment  P  All  that  has  l^^n  done 
hv  them,  has  l)een  barely  suHicient  to  preserve  the  fabric  of  society 
from  dissolution  and  ruin.  It  has  been  little  more  than  a  con¬ 
vulsive  eflort  of  self-defence  against  the  im|>ending  danger  from 
immorality  and  vice.  Extraordinary  as  have  l>een  the  exertions 
made  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  and  Christian  instruc¬ 
tion,  they  have  l)een  scarcely  adequate  to  counteract  the  disorga¬ 
nizing  and  demoralizing  agencies  that  have  Ix'cn  simultaneously 
at  work.  lUit  for  these,  the  growth  of  pauperism  and  crime  would 
have  reached  a  height  which  the  Established  Church  would  have 
ken  far  too  feeble  to  contend  against,  although  backed  by  all  the 
|H)wers  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  our  deliberate  conviction,  that  to 
the  moral  eliects  of  the  exertions  of  the  Dissenters,  the  Church  of 
Mngland  is  mainly  indebted,  not  only  for  her  revival,  but  for  her 
prt  stTvation.  If  they  cannot  expect  the  gratitude  of  the  Church 
tor  so  unintended  a  benefit,  they  arc  not  the  less  deserving  of  the 
rcs])ect  and  gratitude  of  their  country  at  large.  When  sliall  the 
time  come,  that  our  country  shall  be  a  dearer  name  to  all  parties 
than  ‘  our  church’  ? 

Mr.  Vevers  has  confined  his  eulogy  to  the  doings  of  Metho¬ 
dism  ;  and  we  shall  not  l>c  susjwcted,  wc  hojK',  of  any  strong  par¬ 
tiality  for  that  modification  of  Dissenterism,  if  wc  cite  from  his 
pages  a  few  paragraj)hs  in  illustration  of  the  national  importance 
of  that  useful  order  of  Christian  teachers. 

‘  The  great  importance  of  village  preaching,  and  the  national  benefits 
arising  from  the  combined  labours  or  the  Pastors  and  teachers  of  the 
Methmlisls,  will  k  apparent,  if  we  advert  to  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  state  of  the  ixmrer  classes  of  society,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  ISTcthoaism  docs,  and  docs  not,  obtain.  This  lias  been 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  recent  events  in  the  southern  counties, 
when  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  same  jKirtion  of  society  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  nation.  Let  a  comparis<»n  btr  instituted  between 
the  ojHTatives  and  lakmrers,  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire  ;  and  the  same  classes  of  society  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire ; 
and  the  cthcicncy  and  national  importance  of  Methodism  W'ill  be  de¬ 
monstrated.  In  the  s<nithern  counties,  incendiarism  has  been  alarm- 
ingly  prevalent.  Instances  of  the  ignorance  of  the  population  of  those 
^^uiities,  might  be  adduced  in  abundance,  from  the  disclosures  which 
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were  maile  in  the  pnK*eedIngs  df  thi*  “  Special  Commission.’*  I  assume 
it  as  a  fact,  that  provisitui  hail  Ihh’ii  iiuiile,  or  was  siipjxwecl  to  have 
Ihh'ii  made,  f»*r  the  moral  cultivation  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
inhahitants  of  thi»se  counties;  or  they  had  Ik'otx  “  blindly  overlooked 
by  the  Stale,  and  st*amlalously  neglected  by  the  Church.’  1  am  not 
aware,  that  more  had  been  done  by  the  State  and  the  C’hurch,  for  the 
northern,  than  for  the  southern  counties.  It  is  therefore  |)resumahle, 
that,  as  far  us  the  State  and  (’hurch  are  concerned,  the  inhabitants  of 
Yorkshire,  Lannishire,  and  Lincolnshire,  would  have  iK'en  as  ignorant 
as  the  same  classes  of  society  in  the  South.  They  would  have  Ihvii  in 
a  much  worse  condition  ;  the  population  Uung  much  more  dense  in 
manufacturing,  tliun  in  agricultural  districts,  their  intercourse  is  more 
easy,  and  their  habits  more  demoralizing.  Now  what  arc  the  facts, 
a*  to  the  moml  and  intellectual  state  of  the  pi'ople,  and  the  prevalence 
of  I^lethiMlism,  in  the  South,  and  North  <»f  Kngland  In  1H2!1,  the 
Vastors  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
were  sixttf~nine  ;  and  the  mendn*rs  were  (comnuting  according  to  the 
amount  of  population,  as  stated  in  the  I’arliamentary  Heturns  for 
1H21,)  in  the  pro|M»rtion  of  ooe,  to  /wvw///-o«c,  of  the  whole  population. 
Ill  the  Kust  Hiding,  the  Pastors  were  .v/.r/t7vi  ;  and  the  memliers  in 
the  pro|>ortion  of  o//r,  to  ihirlif.  In  the  North  Hiding,  the  Pastors 
were  i'it>htvcn ;  and  the  members  as  one,  to  ttrcnit/^ihrcc.  In  Lanca¬ 
shire,  the  Pastors  were  /or///-<  ig/d/;  and  the  memlHTs  as  one,  t(» 

In  Lincolnshire,  the  Pastors  were  thirtif-six  ;  and  the  mendiers  as  owe, 
to  tfvrnty-thrvc.  Hut  in  Kent,  the  Pastors  were  iivcntif~four ;  and 
the  memlKTs  as  one,  to  sixtif-Jivc,  In  Hampshire,  the  Pastors  were 
tnt  :  and  the  memlHTs  as  one,  to  one  hundred  and  J'orty-tfvo!  And  in 
Sussex,  the  Pastors  were  seven  ;  and  the  memliers  as  one,  to  two  /<««- 
dred  and  eleven! !  ’I'liese  are  stubborn  facts,  the  force  of  which  no  rea¬ 
soning  ran  elude.  They  siM*ak  volumes,  in  establishing  the  ethciency 
and  importance  of  IMethodism.  Tlie  recent  stagnation  of  tr.ule,  and 
the  conM‘f|ueut  want  of  employment,  was  not  local,  but  general.  The 
lalNiiiring  classes  in  the  North,  were  in  a  state  of  greater  destitution 
than  their  fellow  countrymen  in  the  South  of  Kimland.  It  was  eni- 
jthatieally  remarked,  by  tliose  who  had  tlie  Ik'sI  opjHirtuuities  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  facts,  that  the  ineendiaries  were  not  in  a  state  of  temporal 
destitution.  Hut  how  striking  was  the  ditference  between  the  Northern 
and  Snitherii  counties  !  It  was  declared  bv  the  High  Sheriff  of  York¬ 
shire,  w  hen  applied  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  resjH'cling  the  augmentation  of  the  military  force  in  the  C’ountVi 
that,  si»  fur  w;is  this  from  In'ing  necessary,  he  had  such  conridencc  m 
the  intelligemv  and  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the 
military  might  Ih'  withdraw  n  !  And  the  result  proved  that  his  confi- 
denci*  w  as  not  misj)laci*il.  While  the  inhabitants  in  Sussex  w  ere  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement  and  dreadful  alarm,  the  inhabiunits  of 
\  orkshire,  were  reposing  in  domestic  Si'curity.  How  is  this  ditference 
in  the  state  of  things  to  be  accounted  for  The  distress  was  greater 
in  \  orkshire,  than  in  Susm'X.  The  ]M>pulation,  much  more  dense. 
Ihe  facilities  for  spreading  “  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death,”  were 
much  gnaiter.  The  instigiitors  to  mischief,  had  greater  inducements 
to  visit  the  North,  than  the  South.  The  experiment  was  tried.  The 
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fionilish  instijrntor  to  incondinrisni,  did  visit  the  N»»rth,  and  lecture  the 
|M»|)idace  ;  and  if  he  did  not  instigate  them  to  acts  of  rapine  and  mis« 
chief,  it  may  fairly  be  argued,  that  this  did  not  arise  from  any  disin- 
clinatiiai  on  his  part,  but  Wcause  he  discovered,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  tis)  intelligent,  to  be  prompted  by  a  man  whose  soul  must  be  us 
(hrply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  hend,  as  his  principles  are  demon¬ 
stratively  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  man.  Foiknl  in  his  etforts 
io  excite  disalfection  in  the  North,  he  returned  to  the  South,  and 
shortly  afterwards  delivered  his  lecture  at  Hattie,  in  Sussex  ;  and  there 
it  was,  that  incendiarism  commencetl ;  and  one  of  the  wretched  dupes 
tif  this  unprinciiiled  demagogue,  subst'qucntlv  declared,  when  under 
sentence  of  death,  that  it  was  at  that  lecture  lie  was  instigated  to  in¬ 
jure  the  property  of  his  neighliour,  which  led  him  to  terminate  his 
earthly  cari*iT  at  the  gidlows.  If  sucli  an  attempt  to  instigate  to  acts 
of  incendiarism,  had  been  made  in  a  company  of  lulmurers,  in  any  part 
of  Yorkshire,  collected  indiscriminately  from  the  neighlMiuring  hamlets, 
the  heartless  instigator  would  have  (kh*!!  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
his  s|H*cies ;  his  advice  would  have  lieen  indignantly  rejected,  and  the 
neij;h!Muiring  pro|M'rty  would  have  lieeii  secure.  The  wizard  used  the 
wand,  but  the  spell  was  broken.  IIow  is  this  to  Ik*  accounteil  for? 
('hielly,  from  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  more  ge¬ 
neral  ditfusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  iirevalence  of  moral  and  religious 
fei'Iings.  And  though  1  am  not  blind  to  the  laudable  and  successful 
exertions  of  other  denominations,  yet,  1  deem  it  no  breach  of  candour, 
nor  as  betraying  any  undue  partiality  for  that  system  of  doctrine  and 
discijdine  to  which  I  am  conscientiously  attached,  and  which  1  regard 
as  affording  more  varied  and  ethcieiit  facilities  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
the  truth,  than  any  other  religious  system  in  practical  operation,  when 
1  avow  it,  that  the  prevalence  of  IVtethodism  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
want  of  IMethodisiu  in  Susst'X,  are  (juite  sufheient  to  account  for  the 
iinincnse  difference  in  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  religious  prin- 
ciph's  of  the  o]>erative  classes  in  the  two  counties. 

‘  Tli<*re  are  cidlateral  causes  co-ojH*rating  with  the  mental  degrmla- 
ti»»n  of  the  labourers  of  Susst'X,  tending  to  produce  disaffection  and 
nuM'ry  among  the  jumrer  classes  of  society.  The  system  of  paying  the 
wagrs  of  the  honest  labourer,  partly  from  the  Parochial  rates,  and  thus 
subduing  that  sjiirit  of  manly  independence  which  ought  t<»  be  che¬ 
rished  by  every  genuine  patriot,  and  actually  reducing  the  laliouring 
classes  to  a  state  of  debasing  pauperism,  merits  unmitigated  and  uni- 
vers;d  rejirobation.  This  iniquitous  and  impolitic  system  of  remunera¬ 
tion,  so  jirevalent  in  the  South,  proves  that  the  lordly  masters  of  the 
lalKiiircrs,  are  as  much  op|H>sod  to  their  temporal  comfort,  as  they  arc 
to  tlieir  rcligitms  instruction.  Such  a  state  of  thraldom  w'ould  not  lie 
tolerated  in  the  North  ;  and  ought  not  to  be  iK*rpetuated  in  the  South. 
The  lal  Kuirers  themselves,  in  the  North,  would  not  only  spurn  at  such 
a  system  of  remuneration  with  manly  and  merited  indignation,  but  the 
U'.asters,  also,  would  generally  abhor  such  a  metlxKl  of  jiayment.  They, 
as  Well  as  their  work-iKHijile,  have,  in  innumerable  instances,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  beneficent  and  elevating  spirit  of  Methodism.  Happy 
Would  it  have  Ik'cii  for  the  masters  as  wcdl  as  the  lalMmrers,  if  the  suuic 
spirit  had  been  more  generally  prevalent  in  the  South. 
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*  The  di»ch>Kiin'«  which  wore  made  of  the  ignorance  and  semi>l)ar. 
tmrity  of  the  lalMiuring  classcK  in  the  South,  during  the  recent  pro. 
ceetlinea,  were  os  reproachful  to  the  clerg)’  and  resident  gentrj’,  as  they 
w'ere  ilisgraceful  and  injurious  to  their  IalM)urers.  It  is  a  nalpahle 
fact,  that  the  clergy  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  arc  the  chief  in¬ 
structors  of  the  village  p<>piilation.  IVIethtKlism,  as  n])penrs  from  the 
statistical  aiV4»unts  which  have  been  given,  had  comparatively  little  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Smlh,  exfiecifillt/  in  Sussex ^  where  the  mcmlK'rs  <»f  the 
Methtnlist  Society  arc  in  the  projwrtion  of  owe,  to  ttvo  hundred  and 
eleven.  This  has  not  ariwn  fr4»m  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Methtslist  (\>nference,  to  send  lab<mrers  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of 
that  no»nil  wilderness;  but,  I  apprehend,  from  the  influence  of  the 
clerg)'  aiul  the  higher  clasM*s,  exercised  for  the  puq>ose  (»f  preventing 
the  diffusion  of  the  principles  tif  Methodism  ;  and  tlnis  deterring  their 
de|H‘in!ent  vassals  from  giving  the  slightest  encouragement  to  its 
agents.  Let  the  ex|MTimcnt  Ik*  tried:  let  the  MethiKlist  Conference 
specially  tlirect  their  attentitm  to  the  South  :  let  a  few  zeahms,  faith¬ 
ful,  and  lalnirious  Methodist  Preachers  itinerate  among  the  villages  in 
Sussex:  let  the  resident  gentry  (I  will  not  siiy  contribute  to  their 
Kup|M>rt,  though  that  would  lx*  sound  |M»licy,)  so  far  encourage  them, 
as,  at  lexst,  to  allow  their  lalMiurers  to  lx*  instructed  without  reproach¬ 
ful  iutimidatioii :  and  the  result  in  a  very  few  years,  or  even  months, 
will  Ik*  highly  siitisfactory.  Congregations  will  be  c(»llected  ;  S^xrieties 
fonmxl ;  i'hajx'ls  built ;  the  ignorant  will  be  instructed  ;  the  profli- 
pite  will  lx?  reclaimed  ;  Sunday  Sclnsds  will  be  instituted ;  Tract  and 
Bible  Six'ieties  will  lx*  established  ;  and  **  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and 
blitKsiuu  as  the  n»se.”  *  pp.  7-— 

*  It  is  utterly  im|KX4sibie  to  compute  the  (piantum  of  evil  which  has 
bt'en  prevented,  and  the  degree  of  gixxl  which  has  Ix'en  prcxluct'd,  by 
the  dirt'ct  counteraction  <»f  infidel  and  revolutionary  principles,  by  the 
system  4>f  MethiHlism.  The  sjiirit  of  loyalty  and  ])atriotism  which  has 
Ikh'ii  infused  iiilt*  the  very  spirit  of  the  system,  and  inculcated  ujwn 
its  memlx*rs,  has  Ixvii  in  active  and  etlicient  openition,  “  in  season  and 
out  of  s«'ason  and  while  many,  who  in  C4>mmon  courtesy  were  called 
“  their  lx*tters,”  and  who  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand 
their  dcxrtrines,  with  unblushing  effrontery  denounced  them  as  **  Ja- 
c<ibins;'’  its  Ministers,  with  a  zeal  which  acquired  a  more  jM)werfiil 
imjx'tus  from  op]Hisition,  with  a  diligence  which  no  obstructions  could  in¬ 
ternet,  and  with  a  succi^ss  which  would  have  made  their  cidumniators 
blush,  had  they  Ikh'ii  capable  of  shame,  have  promoted  at  once  the  stability 
of  the  Altar  and  the  Ihrone.  In  I71^^i  R  perio<l  the  demoralizing  and 
desidutiiig  priiicipK^s  of  which  have  ufhxiHl  a  stigma  u|xm  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  Kun»|x»,  which  time  cannot  expunge,  the  tendency  c»f  Method¬ 
ism,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism  which  actuated  its  mi¬ 
nisters,  are  demonslrable  from  the  following  miestitm  and  answers  of 
the  CKiiiferemx*  of  that  momentous  year :  “  What  directions  shall  he 
given  ouici'ming  our  conduct  to  the  Civil  Government  ?  None  of  us 
nlmll,  either  in  writing  or  conversation,  speak  lightly  or  irreverently  of 
Uic  Government  under  which  he  lives.  We  are  to  observe  that  the 
orach's  of  GtHl  command  us  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  |Kiwers :  and 
tliat  honour  to  the  kiug  is  there  couuectcd  with  the  fear  of  God.*’  At 
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the  Cnm foroncc  in  1793,  similar  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
wore  aviiwtHl,  in  the  address  to  the  members  of  the  Societies.  .... 

‘  At  a  later  periutl,  when  a  political,  if  not  revolutionary,  mania  had 
utfi'cti'd  almost  all  classes  of  society,  and  when,  in  the  maifness  of  their 
follv,  the  infatuated  populace  in  tfcc  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  were 
instipitiHl,  by  unprincipled  demagogues,  to  acts  of  devastation,  de¬ 
structive  of  tlie  pro|)erty  of  their  neighbours  and  employers,  the  hold 
which  Methodism  had  upon  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  |)opu- 
lution,  was  seized  by  the  Pastors  with  patriotic  avidity,  for  the  purpose 
of  MViiring  the  domestic  peace  of  the  county,  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom,  and  counteracting  the  pestiferous  influence  of  those 
men  who  prompted  others  to  acts  of  st'uition  and  reliellion.  At  this 
season,  (lol2,)  the  Pastors  of  Methodisin>  in  their  collective  capacity, 
at  their  annual  Conference  held  in  Leeds,  though  “  men’s  hearts  were 
failing  them  for  fear,**  from  that  system  of  intimidation  which  was  too 
succi'ssfully  prevalent,  addressed  their  Societies  in  the  following 
terms : — “  We  must  now  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  lamefits 
with  w  hich  we  are  favoured,  to  the  consideration  of  a  state  of  society 
which  has  existed,  and  we  fear  still  exists,  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties.  We  look  at  the  principles  which  have  given  birth  to  this 
state  of  things  with  the  utmost  horror  ;  principles  which  arc  alike  de^ 
struclive  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor  and  the  rich.  And  although  wc 
are  w'ell  assured,  that  our  Societies  arc  uncontaminated  with  that  spirit 
of  insulKirdination,  violence,  and  cruelty  which  has  caused  so  much 
distress  and  misery,  yet  we  cannot  but  dread  the  operation  of  its  in¬ 
sidious  and  infectious  nature,  and  the  speciousness  with  which  it  aims 
to  seduce  the  credulous  and  simple.  \\  e,  therefore,  as  faithful  Minis¬ 
ters,  cannot  refrain  from  sounding  a  solemn  alarm,  lest  any  of  our  dear 
|)eo]>le  should  lie  draw'n  away  by  the  dissimulation  of  evil  disiiosed 
men.  We  proclaim  loudly  and  earnestly,  ‘  Fear  the  Lord  ami  the 
King  ;  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change.***  *  .  .  .  . 

‘  It  is  well  known,  that  the  emissaries  of  sedition  and  infidelity, 
have  very  assiduously  and  extensively  calleil  to  their  aid  the  power  of 
the  press ;  and  by  the  circulation  of  Tracts  and  cheap  publieations, 
have  chine  much  to  demoralize  the  people.  The  friends  of  Christianity, 
and  the  sup]K)rters  of  civil  government  and  social  order,  have  done 
much  to  counteract  the  influence  of  such  mischievous  publications,  by 
an  extensive  distribution  of  Religious  Tracts,  inculcating  the  fear  of 
(ickI  and  the  honour  of  the  King.  In  this  department  of  Christian  la- 
Iniur,  the  ISIethcMlists  have  shar^  the  toil,  ana  have  cheerfully  supplied 
the  nic*ans  of  carrying  on  the  pious  and  patriotic  warfare.  With  a  re¬ 
gularity,  and  to  an  extent  unequalled  by  their  pious  coadjutors  of 
other  (fenomi nations,  they  have,  with  a  liberal  hand,  scattered  abroad 
the  sochIs  of  divine  truth ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  tracts,  many 
“  souls  have  bc'en  sav’ed  from  death,  and  a  multitude  of  sins  have  been 
prevented.*’  The  system  generally  acted  upon  among  the  Methodists, 
not  that  of  giving,  but  lending  tracts.  This  mode  of  circulation 
recommends  itself  to  general  adoption,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
economy,  but  because  of  the  collateral  advantage's  with  which  it  is 
connected.  It  secures,  so  far  os  human  influence  can  secure,  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Tract,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  contents.  The  regular  visits 
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of  tlic  distributors  have  an  influence  uiion  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
jH*ojde.  C'leanliness  is  frecjuently  ])riKluced  ;  the  wickinl  are  renroved 
and  admonished ;  t)u*  aged  and  intirm  iH'Come  the  subjinTts  of  religious 
instruction  ;  the  Sabbatli  is  Imllowed  in  habitations  where  it  had  l>e«»n 
|)reviou^lv  ])rofaned ;  and  many  "ho  have  from  their  imrly  days  l)ei*n 
estranged  tn»m  the  luiuse  of  prayer,  have  bivn  induced  to  frequent  the 
sanctuarv.  These  are  facts  and  not  Actions  ;  and  there  are  many  living 
witnesses  of  their  truth,  ass<»ciated  with  Metlunlism,  who  are  “  walking 
ill  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless/’ 

‘  It  would  Ik*  an  inexplicable  enigma,  at  variance  with  all  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  principles  of  monds,  piditics,  and  religion,  to  suppose,  that 
the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  avoued  in  the  pastoral  aj- 
dresM's  of  the  (’onfereiice  to  the  Societies,  and  the  principles  of  piety 
inculcated  in  the  Tracts  which  are  distrilmted,  have  had  no  influence 
upon  the  moral  habits  of  the  ]M*ople,  and  have  not  contributed  to  the 
welfare  and  staliilitv  of  the  nation.  I’ould  such  sentiments,  avowid 
in  sucli  a  srasoiiable  manner,  at  such  critical  periials  of  national  agi¬ 
tation,  fail  to  produce  the  mo>t  important  practical  results  ?  Could 
such  a  iMsly  of  men  as  the  lAletluKiist  Ministers,  have  jiastoral  inter¬ 
course  with  the  siK’ieties  and  congregations,  in  the  immense  numlier  of 
hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities  into  which  MetluMlisin  has  liocn 
intriNliiivd,  without  counteracting,  by  their  prayers,  ]>ersuasions,  and 
practice,  the  d<K.*trines  i>f  sedition  which  were  so  assiduously  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  every  part  of  the  country  by  disalfectcd  ami  un])rincipled 
men  ?  If  it  hail  not  been  for  the  powerful  and  pervading  influence  of 
MetluMlism,  obtained,  not  by  the  countenance  of  the  rich,  the  smiles  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  approbation  of  the  nobles,  but  positively  in  spite  of 
their  frmvns  and  opposition,  no  physical  force  could  have  ])revented 
Hi'cnes  of  anarchy  and  bliHal,  by  which  our  country  woidd  have  bt'cn 
disgraced  and  tleluged  at  various  critical  seasons  of  national  agitation. 
^I«*th«Mlism  has  done  much  for  the  ])(Nir.  It  has  done  mucli  for  the 
rich.  It  has  most  efliciently  contributed  to  promote  the  hajipiness  of 
the  people,  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  moral  glory  of  the  na¬ 
tion.’  pp.  Ifli — lOlK 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  continue  the  extract,  or  to  ;ul- 
vert  to  the  inlluenci*  exerted  by  Methodism  in  the  melioration  of 
Ireland.  lUit  we  must  transcribe  one  sentence,  which  speaks 
volumes. 

‘  It  will,  1  Udieve,  be  hmnd,  on  examination,  that  the  only  jxirtion 
of  the  Irish  population  who  have  not  mixed  in  the  agitations  bv  which 
that  {>ortion  of  the  empire  has  Ihvu  blighted,  have  lk‘en  the  J^ocictics 
cmiiu'ctcd  with  MctluKlism  and  the  evangelical  Dissenters.’  p.  111. 

Whether  the  evangelical  Dissenters  have  rivalled  or  fallen 
short  of  the  Methodists  in  their  zeal,  their  activity,  and  their 
success,  we  arc  not  at  ])rt'sent  concerned  to  ascertain.  They 
have  not  Ken  idle  ;  their  resources  are  at  least  equal ;  and  the 
average  qualifications  of  their  ministers,  it  must  l>c  allowed,  arc 
of  a  higher  character.  Their  national  im|)ortancc  will  hardly  lx* 
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estimated,  by  citber  tlic  ]K>litician  or  the  ecclesiastical  partisan^  as 
interior  to  that  of  the  Wesleyan  body  ;  and  when  this  is  thrown 
into  tlie  same  scale,  the  op]K)site  one  will  scarcely  exhibit  a  very 
priHlominating  weight.  So  great  is  the  separate  importance  of  Me- 
tluHlism  and  of  evangelical  Dissent,  that  the  influence  of  neither 
could  l>e  spared,  without  the  most  imminent  danger  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  State.  Hut,  when  we  compare  what  they  have 
achieved  with  the  immense  work  that  remains  to  lx?  done,  we  can¬ 
not  so  boldly  affirm  as  many  have  ventured  to  do,  that  the  non- 
e^tal)lished  communities,  depending  absolutely  on  voluntary  ex¬ 
ertions  and  contributions  for  support,  would  have  l>ecn  able  to  do, 
or  are  likely  to  he  soon  able  to  do,  the  entire  work  of  the  Ksta- 
hlisliment.  As  this  is  a  point  u|Hm  which  we  run  some  risk  of 
having  our  misgivings  imputed  to  that  trimming  and  time- 
stTving,  or  tenderness  for  the  Church,  with  which  we  Eclectic 
lleviewers  have  of  late  l)een  charged  in  certain  quarters,  we 
must  cautiously  approach  the  subject  under  the  shelter  of  some 
popular  authorities. 

‘  The  testimony  of  histor)’’,  remarks  the  late  Ilcv.  J.  Hallantync, 
in  his  “  Comparison  of  Established  and  Dissenting  Churches'"*, 

*  s(H*ms  unfavounihle  to  the  general  success  of  the  voluntary  system, 
how  Is'iieticial  soever  it  may  he  on  a  limited  scale.  The  primitive 
(’hurch,  for  near  three  hundred  years,  acted  under  this  system  ;  and, 
all  things  considered,  her  success  was  ciTtainly  extensive  ;  hut  there 
seems  no  rr.is4ni  to  l)elieve  she  had  the  means  of  instructing  the  great 
mass  of  the  peo])le,  till  established  by  law  in  the  days  of  (^mstantine. 
'J'he  same  n*mark  is  still  more  ohvicmsly  applicable  to  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation.  The  zeal  and  talents  of  the  Iteformers  of  the  six- 
ttrnth  century  have  never  been  surpassed ;  and  the  energy  of  their 
characters  Imre  down  Imfore  it  every  opposition  ;  but,  until  their 
churches  were  established  by  law,  they  never  were  able,  and  never 
pretended  to  be  able,  to  afford  instruction  to  the  great  iMaly  of  the 
jH'oplc . The  principle  on  which  the  voluntary  system  is  found- 

•  This  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  apjH^ared,  anonymously,  iu 
was  reviewed  in  the  xxth  Volume  of  our  former  Series,  ji.  350. 
It  now  apjH'ars  in  an  enlarged  form,  with  the  name  of  its  Author, 
(since  deceased,)  whose  treatise  on  the  Human  Mind  was  reviewed  in 
our  last  volume.  (Aug.  1831.)  Shrewd,  ingenious,  able,  and  consci¬ 
entiously  |)erKiiaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  view's,  he  has  produced  a 
Volume  which  demands  the  S4*rious  attention  of  the  exclusive  favourers 
of  ecclesiasticral  establishments,  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  evade 
the  force  of  many  of  his  reasonings.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  sorry 
to  notice  in  the  first  edition,  and  regret  to  see  preserved  in  the  present, 
ocr.isional  boldnc'ss  and  broadness  of  assertion,  a  harshness  and  ve¬ 
hemence  of  language,  and  an  unfairness  of  reasoning,  quite  unsuitable 
to  a  philosophical  work  ;  and  many  of  the  Author's  statements  and 
arguments,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  refute. 
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eel,  has  never  yet  ohtainetl  a  fair  trial.  If  the  primitive  Church  ever 
entertaimnl  the  itieu  of  evanjjelisiii';  the  world  under  the  plan  of  vo¬ 
luntary  asM»ciation,  she  certainly  did  not  adhere  to  it  ;  for  no  sooner 
did  an  op|M>rtiinity  occur,  than  it  was  entirely  abandoned.  The 
C'hurches  of  the  Hefonnation  never  had  the  nu>st  distant  intention  of 
adhering  tt>  it ;  f(>r  tlieir  great  oliject  was,  to  be  connected  with  the 
State  ;  and  most  of  our  present  voluntary  Churches  were,  till  vor)* 
lately,  merely  supplements  to  the  State  religion,  and  quietly  wur- 
ship|M‘d  (i<m1  in  their  own  way,  without  attempting  any  cHicient  scheme 
for  instructing  the  mass  of  the  iHMiple.  The  Independents,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  afford  the  only  considenible  exception  to  these  remarks  ;  and 
their  inmle  of  procedure  seems  rather  t<K>  disjointed  for  an  undertaking 
which  obviously  requires  the  most  systematic  and  persevering  energ)’. 

‘  'The  voluntary  system  can  obviously  succeed  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  In  this  obs4*rvation,  we  pay  very  little  heed,  either  to  the  de¬ 
ductions  of  tluHiry  or  the  records  of  ancient  history,  but  to  what  is  en¬ 
titled  to  fur  more  confidence — existing  realities.  It  is  useless  to  al¬ 
lege,  that  not  tuie  of  the  presiuit  denominations  of  Free  Churches 
could  give  instruction  to  the  whole  population.  There  is  no  reason 
that  it  should  ;  nor,  until  more  correct  views  of  the  principles,  and 
laws,  and  constitutitui  of  the  C’hurcli  shall  generally  prevail,  would  it 
Ik*  even  desirable  that  it  should.  In  the  progress  of  society,  and  the 
advaiuvment  of  ccclesiastitid  knowledge,  the  Free  Churches  that  are 
substautially  in  the  wrong,  if  they  will  not  reform,  will  gradually  die 
out ;  those  that  are  substantially  in  the  right,  will  gradually  improve, 
and  In'Ctune  more  and  more  assimilated  to  each  other,  till,  at  last,  they 
unite  together.  And  then  will  Ir*  the  time  for  one  party — if  party  it 
may  Ir*  called — to  instruct  the  whole  |N)pulation.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  have  not  to  inquire,  what  one  futrlj/  cun  do,  but  what  they  can  all 
do,  taken  t<»gether  ;  and  though  it  is  not  a  century  since  any  consider¬ 
able  numlR'r  of  them  had  a  iR’iiig,  (for,  a  century  ago,  there  were, 
companitively  speaking,  but  few  Free  C'hurches,)  though  none  of  them 
tR*t  out  with  any  preconcerted  plan  to  instruct  the  whole  population, 
and  thougii  they  have  all  along  very  seriously  ojqnised  one  another; 
yet,  by  tlie  mere  vitality  of  the  spirit  which  animates  them,  they  have 
already  advanced  so  far  as  to  Ir*  able  to  give  instruction  to  at  least  one 
thinl  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  ])opulation.  7'his  d(R*s  not  loi>k  like  ^ 
great  want  of  etliciency.*  Itailantj/nc,  pp.  257 — 2(i(). 

The  admissions  comprised  in  this  Writer's  fervent  eulogy  upon 
the  voluntary  system,  are  certainly  of  an  cxtraonlinary^  kind,  and, 
liad  they  ap)H'arc<l  in  our  ])agcs,  could  not  have  failed  to  draw 
dow  n  u|R>n  our  devoted  licads  the  thunders  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Society.  'I'liat  the  voluntary  system  can  succeed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent, — tliat  it  ]R>ssesses  very  high  efficieucy  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  w  hat  few  uf  the  atlvocalcs  of  Establishments  w  ould  think  of  dis¬ 
puting  :  the  facts  are  m)  plain,  that  it  would  he  pure  absurdity  to 
contest  the  |H>siiion.  'I'hal  it  would  have  been  adetjuatc  to  the 
wants,  and  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  varying  circumstances 
ol  S4Kiely,  in  all  past  ages,  neither  the  records  of  history  nor  the 
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dictates  of  common  sense  allow  us  to  suppose.  As  the  principle 
‘has  never  yet  obtained  a  fair  trial,'*  ex|K'rience  can  supply  no 
certain  criterion.  To  infer  from  its  partial  success,  its  universal 
ctliciency  in  a  regenerated  state  of  society,  is  not  unreasonable ; 
but,  though  this  may  be  a  true  hypothesis,  it  stands  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  truths  which  have  yet  to  become  facts,  and  which, 
till  then,  remain  probable,  and  not  proved. 

Hut  what  is  meant  by  the  voluntary  system  ?  Mr.  llallantyne 
Kvins  in  some  places  to  identify  it  exclusively  with  *  Dissenting 
‘  ('luirches,'*  although  it  is  the  system  which  ei|ually  maintains 
the  Homish  orders  and  the  liierarchy  -of.  the  Romish  Church,  in 
i'ountries  where  1'ojH‘ry  is  not  established.  'Fhe  efiiciency  of  the 
voluntary  system  was  shewm,  in  the  foiuteentli  century,  in  raising 
u|)  and  supporting  the  Mendicant  orders  ;  and  it  is  now  marvel¬ 
lously  displaying  its  vital  energies  in  maintaining  the  Irish  priest¬ 
hood,  whose  ascendancy  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the  endowed  and 
opulent  order  of  established  clergy.  Kven  the  Kstaiilislied 
Churches  themselves,  this  Writer  justly  remarks,  ‘  act  partially 
‘  under  the  principles  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  always  with 
‘  success.  Their  cha|)els  of  case  are  all  8up)K)rted  on  the  prin- 
‘  ciple  of  voluntary  contribution,  and  yet  they  seldom  fail.’  • 
Hut,  while  this  fact  illustrates  the  efficiency  and  prevalence  of 
tlic  voluntary  system,  it  proves  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  so 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  Establishments,  as  may  at  first  sight 
a))pcar,  since  it  is  thus  capable  of  coalescing  and  blending  with  it. 

The  j)rinciple  of  voluntary  contribution  is  (strictly  speaking) 
opposed,  not  simjdy  to  State  Establishments,  but  to  private  en¬ 
dowments  ;  and  those  are  at  least  consistent  rcasoners,  who  de¬ 
precate  all  endowments  whatsoever  for  the  support  of  religion,  as 
})ositively  or  inevitably  mischievous.  And  yet,  what  but  the 
same  voluntary  system  is  the  origin  of  all  endowments  not  imme¬ 
diately  emanating  from  the  State  ?  That  voluntary  endowments 
may  lx*  injurious  at  once  to  religion  and  to  the  interests  of  tho 
body  politic,  by  their  disproj)ortionatc  magnitude  or  accumula¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  )nous,  but  misguided  beneficence  of  individiuils 
may  rccpiirc  to  be  brought  under  legislative  regulation,  the  Sta¬ 
tutes  of  Mortmain  testify,  which  were  designed  to  prevent  the 
friars  from  receiving  landed  property.  Endowed  charities,  cn- 


*  *  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  Mr.  Balluntyne  says, 
‘  tw’o  chajxls  of  ea.se  were  lately  erected  in  one  parish,  and  with  such 
‘Wiwvc  results,  that  the  rate  of  about  2000/.  annually  was  obtained 
for  their  .sittings  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  In  eleven  Established 
I’liurehes  in  Edinburgh,  more  than  5000/.  were  obtained  the  other 
year  for  sittings— a  sum  so  completely  beyond  their  needs,  that  the 
magistrates  are  said  to  have  employed  the  surplus  in  paving  the 
iktreets.’ 
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(loweil  colleges,  anil  endowcil  ehurelics  are  all  equally  liable  to  hf 
perverteil  by  eomq>t  management  into  sources  of  snug  monoiwly 
and  private  advantage,  unless  tlic  abuse  of  trust  is  ])revented  by 
the  most  vigilant  exercise  of  |mblic  opinion,  the  only  ellicicnt 
executor  of  In^ipiests  to  |>ostcrity.  Au  endowed  ebureb  may,  or 
may  not  l)e  allied  to  the  State  by  exclusive  privileges.  Were  the 
]H)lltical  alliance  between  the  Ciuircb  and  the  State  in  this  coun¬ 
try  dissolved,  the  right  of  the  (’liurch  to  retain  all  its  eiido*. 
ments  would  remain  the  same,  including  among  its  endowments 
the  'ritbes  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  have  all  the 
lt*gal  right  that  a  public  corjmration  can  have  to  retain  the  reve¬ 
nues  iH-queathed  to  it ;  and  which  is  considered  as  not  only  a  legal, 
but  an  eipiitable  right,  till  abuse  of  trust  has  vitiated  the  tenure, 
or  some  paramount  necessity  calls  for  the  sovereign  interference 
of  the  highest  national  authorities,  (’hiircb  pnqHTty  has  nothing 
in  it  that  distinguishes  it  from  other  cor|)orate  property,  except 
this ;  that  otlier  corporations  are  sometimes  voluntary  associatioiw 
of  men  for  their  own  Inaielit ;  whereas  a  church  is  a  corporation 
endowed,  whether  by  the  State  or  by  individuals,  for  the  Ixmelii 
of  others.  'I'he  ])ro|H'rty  of  the  (foldsmiths’  or  the  Drajiers' 
(\nnpany,  that  of  Dulwich  College,  that  of  (iuy’s  Hospital,  that 
of  the  \\  esleyan  Conference,  or  of  any  Dissenting  Academy,  is 
as  sacred,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  the  tithes  or  other  revenues 
of  the  (diurch.  To  maintain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  (’hurch 
of  Kngland  has,  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  no  collective 
right  of  property,  a]qK'ars  to  us  a  most  untenable  and  monstrous 
assertion.  On  tlie  other  hand,  to  contend,  that  that  right  is  ab¬ 
solute,  indeiH'ndent  on  the  (’rown, — the  sovereign  proprietor  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  of  whom  all  property  is  held, — so  as  not  to  he 
ct)ntrollahle  by  either  the  jurisdiction  of  royal  juerogative,  or  the 
conservative  power  of  the  legislature, — is  to  set  up  a  claim,  not 
to  pro]H'rty,  hut  to  st)vereignty  :  it  is  to  make  the  (duirch  imjte- 
rittm  in  imprrio, — a!i  independent  ])ower  in  the  midst  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  greater  than  the  natitm  itself.  The  l)est  comment  on  such 
romantic  claims,  is  supplied  by  Hi8torv\ 

‘  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  secularized  many  of  the  most  opulent 
iM’netici's  of  (termany,  under  the  mediation  and  guaraiitei*  of  the  lint 
Catholic  |H»uers  in  Kurop.e.  In  our  own  island,  on  the  nlxdition  of 
Kpiseojmcy  in  Scotland  at  the  devolution,  the  revenues  s>f  the  Church 
piMCtMihly  tlevolved  on  the  Swereign,  and  he  devoted  a  portion  of  them 
to  thesup|>ort  of  the  new  Kstahlishment.  When,  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  .lesuits  were  suppresMnl  in  most  Catlndic  monarchies,  the  wealth 
of  that  formidable  and  opulent  Inxly  vvas  every  where  seizinl  by  the 
Siwen-ign.*  Tp/x-o/,  t^c.,  p.  153. 

Wc  do  not  sav,  with  the  Writer  from  whom  the  alx)vc  pari- 
graph  is  cited,  tfiat,  ‘  in  these  memorable  examples,  no  traces  are 
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*  to  l)C  (liscovereil  of  tlic  pretended  property  of  tlie  Church.' 
As  rcasonahly  might  it  Ik'  aflirmed,  that,  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
t'statcs  of  an  attainted  ]>ei‘r,  no  trace  is  discoverable  of  the  right  of 
hcralitary  j)ro]>erty.  Hut  these  examples  ought  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  Papists  exclaiming  against  Protestant  s()oliation  on  the  one 
hand ;  while  they  admonish  those  churchmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  talk  of  the  sacred  and  indefeasible  rights  of  the  clergy^,  that 
the  precedents  of  history,  the  most  solemn  acts  of  Catholic  jwwers, 
the  original  claims  of  the  Crown,  the  theory  of  the  llritisli  (\)n- 
stitiition,  all  ancient  law,  as  well  as  all  modern  philosophy,  concur 
in  disproving  such  lofty  pretensions. 

It  is,  however,  equally  fallacious,  to  talk  of  the  Church  pro- 
|Hrlv  as  being  vested  in  the  Legislature.  Dissenters  who  hold 
this  language,  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  Ix'ing  either 
very  ignorant  or  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious  misrenresentation. 
'fhe  tithes  are  no  more  vested  in  the  Legislature,  than  are  the 
Irish  estates  of  a  London  Company,  or  the  endowments  of  our 
Dissenting  academies  and  meeting-houses.  The  manner  in  which 
the  abolition  of  tithes  by  a  simple  act  of  ])arliament  is  sometimes 
spoken  of,  as  a  thing  quite  feasible,  legal,  and  desirable,  might 
have  suited  a  French  constituent  assembly.  Hut  that  Hritish 
(’hristians — nay,  ministers  of  the  (lospel — nay,  individuals  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  bt'nelit  of  endowments — should  be  so  far  misled  by  party 
real,  as  to  join  in  the  unprincipled  clamour  against  church  ])ro- 
jXTty,  raised  by  the  advocates  of  uncompensated  spoliation, — for¬ 
getful  alike  of  consistency,  the  decencies  of  their  sacred  ollice, 
and  the  ])lain  dictates  of  common  honesty, — this,  we  must  avow 
it,  has  lilled  us  with  amazement  and  shame.*  The  cause  of  Dis¬ 
sent  is  under  small  obligations  to  those  who  have  brought  down 
upon  it  this  deep  disgrace*. 

'I'he  Tithe  system  is  o|>en  to  so  many  |K)litical  ohiections,  that 
its  conversion  into  some  other  species  oi  property  will  ere  long  be 
found  the  only  expedient  for  preserving  the  endowments  of  the 
(’hurch.  Dismissing,  then,  from  present  consideration,  the  spe¬ 
cific  nature  of  Church  property,  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
this:  Whether  all  endowments  having  for  their  object  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Christian  ministry,  are  inexpedient  and  prejudicial. 


*  Wo  have  nnison  to  know,  that  the  two  Numl)er8  of  the  Library 
of  Kcclesiastical  Knowledge  ‘on  Tithes',  which  have  afforded  the 
Hritish  Critic  so  fair  a  handle  for  vituperating  the  Dissenters,  havqi 
l»een  very  genendly  disapproved  for  the  spirit  which  |K'rvade8  them. 
Indred,  some  respectable  individuals  who  originally  joined  in  the 
SiK'irty  with  the  jniro'^t  intentions,  have  seceded  from  it  in  disap]M)int> 
nieiit  and  disgtist,  on  finding  themselves  committed  us  the  putrons  of  a 
puhlicution  so  little  creilitable  to  the  learning,  good  taste,  discretion, 
or  tetn|»er  of  the  liody. 

VOI..  VII.  —  N.s. 
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— or  only,  ^hcn  they  arc  either  excessive  in  amount,  or  unequally 
tlistrihuted, — or  when  conneetc'd  with  a  certain  ecclesiastical  po- 
]ity,— or  with  a  State  I'stahlishinent  ?  This  is  a  fair  and  ino«t 
iin)>ortant  subject  for  dispassionate  inquiry ;  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  (juestion  cleared  from  all  the  mystification  and 
angry  declamation  hy  which  it  has  heen  obscured.  Kstahlish- 
ments  and  endowments,  though  otlcn  confoundcxl,  are  not  inse- 
parahly  connected  with  each  other;  and  the  advocates  of  the  vo. 
luntarv  principle  and  the  congregational  system  take  the  nio8t 
disadvantageous  |M)sition  imaginable,  when  they  undertake  to 
prove,  that  were  the  I’.stahlishments  cleared  away,  the  ‘  free 
‘churches'  wouhl  he  adccpiate,  ‘  hy  the  mere  native  vitality  of 
‘  the  spirit  which  animates  them,'  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  the  whole  home  ]»opulation,  and  even  to  evangelize  the  world. 
It  may  he  st) — the  Millennium  is  ap])roaching ;  hut  we  have  no 
notion  of  being  called  u])on  to  suhscril)e  to  a  theory  like  this,  as 
‘  a  principle  of  Dissent',  denying,  as  we  do,  all  human  authority 
in  matters  of  /h/7//.  Had  we  no  fears  or  doubts  of  our  own  to 
surmount,  the  remarks  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Douglas  upon  this 
subject  would  give  us  pause.  ‘  The  utility  of  religious  establish- 
‘  incuts,'  savs  that  truly  philosophical  Christian  writer,  ‘  is  a 
‘  question  of  considerable  nicety.' 

‘  The  jirgnments  ;igainst  them  arc  nunuTous  and  cogent,  and  again, 
the  arguments  in  their  favour  are  far  from  InMiig  inconsiderable.  The 
balance,  if  we  might  sjH*ak  as  neutral  persons,  seems  rather  to  incline 
against  them  in  thetirv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  we  have 
of  the  ina(hM|iiacv  of  Dissenters  to  supply  fit  teachers  over  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  establishments,  as  useful 
niixiliarii’s  at  least,  esiKHriallv  when  they  are  divested  of  circumstances 
in»t  essential  to  them,  'fhere  is  great  injustice  in  making  any  indi¬ 
vidual  |Kiv  for  the  sup|>ort  of  opinions  which  he  dtvms  to  Ih'  erroneous; 
and  equal  injustia*  in  making  one  man  more  eligible  than  another  to 
civil  situations,  not  on  account  of  his  aptitude  for  othce,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ilie  ]H*culiarity  of  his  opinions.  Neither  of  these  two  circiim- 
staiuvs  is  in  any  way  essential  to  a  religious  establishment.  All 
C'hristians,  and  it  is  to  be  hoisal  sism  all  men,  w  ill  lie  eligible  to  otbcfs 
in  Britain  ;  and  by  the  conqiosition  of  tithes,  and  their  transformation 
into  land  or  other  pnqHTty,  we  should  have  a  church  establishment 
w  ithout  any  contribution  from  those  who  deem  that  establishment  er- 
roiusMis.  An  establishment,  in  its  simple  form,  would  mendy  be  the 
eiuhiwinent  4»f  a  certain  class  of  tinichers,  and  would  only  differ  fro® 
other  ilenoininations  in  the  sourc<*  from  which  the  sidaries  of  these 
teachers  were  derived.  If  tithes  were  converted  into  land,  the  wta- 
blislu^l  clergy  wouhl  Ih»  a  class  of  elective  landowners,  holding  their 
land  s  on  the  tenure  of  giving  k‘Cture8  on  religion. 

•  Much  may  U*  said  iigainst  establishments,  and  jH'rhans  justly,  fof 
they  have  not  yet  ri*cidveil  their  liest  form  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all 
denominations  of  religicm,  that  are  |>crnianent,  lHHx>me  estabLishmenU> 
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Where  a  ci»np*offati(>n  is  collected,  it  is  necesstiry,  or  at  Knist  it  is 
ihou^rht  neivssary,  to  build  u  church,  for  none,  like  the  |)rimitive 
('hri>tiaiis,  will  Ik*  contented  with  an  up{H'r  riMun.  For  the  building 
of  iiehureh,  funds  must  Ik*  nnsed  ;  and  then  the  fundholders  lK*c»»me  the 
patrons  of  the  church,  although  the  |H)wer  may  remain  nominally  iu  the 
whole  o(  the  congrepition. 

‘  Though  Kstablishments  and  Disstuiters  are  np]iurently  opposed  to 
nieh  other,  they  have  very  much  in  comnum,  and  are  deeply  in  tmeh 
other’s  debt.  An  establishment  always  pnaluct's  diswuiters,  where 
there  is  fmalom  of  ojiinion  ;  and  diss«Miters,  when  they  l)ecoine  rich 
aiul  iiHHlerate  in  their  views,  return  to  the  dignity  and  the  rt‘jMi«e  <»f 
the  estahlishment.  Hoth  have  the  same  enemy,  indilference  to  all 
religious  opinions ;  and  they  profit  alike  when  there  is  any  great 
uwakening  and  renewed  concern  alanit  the  truths  of  religion,  \V’e  are 
indehted  to  the  t’hurch  of  Kngland  for  the  larger  |Mirtioii  of  w’orks 
n{Nai  ('hristianity  that  deserve  reading;  and  the  (duirch  of  Scotland 
at  one  time  was  a  nuMlel  of  the  dilioent  instruction  and  remarkable 
success  which  every  true  minister  of  the  gospel  would  strive  to  imitate^ 
and  desire  to  obtain. 

‘  Far  from  either  being  su])erfluous,  both  the  Kstablishment  and  the 
DissentiTs,  wen*  they  cordially  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  giKKl  of 
the  country,  would  come  short  of  their  aim,  unless  supported  by  the 
uniteii  jirayers  of  every  private  Christian  ;  and  any  ndigious  institu¬ 
tion  whats»H*ver,  whether  connected  with  (bwernmeiit  or  not,  would  be 


pHsiuctive  of  more  evil  than  g«M»d,  if  it  discouraged,  or  in  any  way 
sjiTmed  to  sujiersedc,  the  efforts  of  individuals. 

‘  Friinitive  (’hristianity  owed  its  succi*s8,  under  (hkI,  to  the  prayers, 
the  activity,  and  zeal  of  all  its  members.  It  could  only  Ik*  establi.sheil 
hy  the  efforts  of  three  centuries  of  its  suffering  followers  ;  and  it  was 
iM»t  till  it  triumphed  over  all  obstach*s,  that  the  State  t<M»k  it  by  the 
haml,  and  I'ucumbered  it  with  help,  though  it  might  seem  to  iiroiiiiM* 
it  rejMjse.  'I'lie  success  of  Christianity  was  insured  by  imlivioiial  ef¬ 
forts,  and  by  individual  efforts  it  must  .still  be  sustained,  (’ome  what 


will  of  the  favour  of  the  State,  it  is  fervent  prayer  ami  faithful  preach¬ 
ing  that  must  evangelize  both  our  country  and  the  world. 

Ihit  whether  the  Kstablishment  is  retained  or  rej«*cted,  a  pn)s])ect 
of  giMnl  is  opening  out  upon  us,  if  the  nation,  by  the  Divine  ^lercy,  Ik* 
still  spared.  If  the  Kstablishment  stand,  it  must  iH'Come  more  jm»j)U- 
lar.  The  primitive  (’hristians  had  the  choice  of  their  pastors  ;  and, 
though  the  endowment  of  churches  might  seem  to  entitle  the  patnm  to 
greater  privileges  and  pi*culiar  weight  in  the  ap|K»intment  of  a  minister, 
i*till,  he  would  injure  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  others,  if 
he  iinposial  upon  a  congregation  a  teacher  who  W'as  distasteful  to  them, 
tlaniirh  in  other  res|K*cts  unobjectionable. 

‘  1  here  can  be  no  chea|K*r  or  more  meritorious  jKipularity  than  that 
whii*|i  aris(‘s  from  consulting  the  |H*<»ple  jls  to  the  choice  of  their  mi¬ 
nisters.  If  this  compliance  was  at  all  times  desirable,  it  has  now  Ik*- 
e«»tnr  necess;iry.  In  the  convulsions  of  society  which  arc  al)out  to  take 


place,  whatever  has  no  foundation  in  public  opinion  will  l)c  swept 
away.  The  wealth  <»f  the  Church  of  Kngland,  esjK»cially,  will  r^uire 
tnany  triends  to  defend  it  from  the  siHiilers  which  its  riches  will  ex- 
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cite,  and  who  will  not  be  easily  scared  from  their  prey ;  but,  if  it  bew 
come  more  |>opular  in  its  a)nstitution,  and  if  it  unite  the  learning 
which  long  (listinguished  it,  to  the  ereryday  usc^fulness  which  the 
Scotch  Church  once  possessed,  it  inav  bid  defiance  to  all  the  arguinenti 
against  it,  and,  what  is  to  be  dmufed  more  than  arguments,  it  may 
€*8caj>e  from  the  rapacity  of  an  undistinguishing  reform.  If,  however, 
deat  ti»  the  warnings  which  the  times  are  holding  out  to  it,  it  make  no 
pre|niration  for  tla'  coming  storm,  and  trust  to  that  wealth  fur  its  sole 
protection,  which  will  then  l)e  its  ruin;  still,  the  interests  of  religion 
will  survive  its  fall.  Its  ministers  for  a  time  will  not  possess  leas 
learning  or  ability,  and,  freed  from  every  obstacle  to  their  exertions, 
they  will  possess  the  strength  and  the  fire  of  a  new  sect,  with  the  ac¬ 
quirements  of  a  richly  endowed  hierarchy  ;  and  their  influence  would 
probably  never  be  greater  over  the  public  mind,  than  at  the  moment 
when  their  enemies  imagined  tliat  their  pow'er  was  broken  for  ever.* 

pp.  49 — 53 

But  alas  !  ‘  the  strength  and  the  fire  of  a  new  sect  ’  soon  at¬ 
tain  their  zenith,  and  the  acquirements  of  a  richly  endowed  hie¬ 
rarchy  i)eri8h  with  the  second  generation  of  those  wlio  arc 
excluded  from  its  advantages.  Thus  was  it  with  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  of  other  days.  The  voluntary  principle,  so  strong  under 
jwrsecution,  Ix'camc  enfeebled  and  powerless,  in  proportion  as  the 
counteractive  force  of  oppression  and  intolerance  was  lessened,  and 
a  freer  scope  was  afforded  for  its  vigorous  development.  A  new 
sect  became  necessary  to  wake  the  dormant  energies  of  tlie  Church. 
As  if  the  sun  of  the  moral  world  required  to  he  fed  by  erratic 
iKKlies  of  this  description,  at  different  periods,  new  religious  sects, 
the  comets  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  ‘  perplexing  monarchs’ 
and  their  prelates,  have  suddenly  appeared,  and  either  by  the 
light  or  warmth  they  imparted,  or  by  the  effects  of  their  attrac¬ 
tion  u|>on  the  lx)dic8  whose  orbits  they  intersected,  have  exerted 
for  a  while  the  most  lieneficial  influence,  and  then  have  passed 
away.  All  sects,  whatever  have.lx?en  their  errors,  have  recom¬ 
mended  themselves  by  seizing  u|K)n  some  neglected  truth ;  and 
the  strength  of  a  sect  has  generally  been  pro})ortioned  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  ignorance  and  formalism.  When  religious  truth  shall  be 
more  generally  diffused,  and  more  ingenuously  embraced  in  all  its 
fullness  and  simplicity,  then,  the  occasion  for  sects  will  cease  with 
the  causes  which  originate  divisions,  and  the  Church  shall  be 
one  ;  and  lacing  a]>parently  so,  the  world  will  believe  her  testimony 
conceniing  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent. 

In  the  mean  time,  although  there  must  needs  be  sects  and  he¬ 
resies,  and  these  arc  to  lie  viewed  as  the  remedies,  rather  than  the 
disease  of  the  Church, — the  healing  virtues  of  the  well-spring  of 
religion  seeming  to  de|>cnd  upon  the  periotlical  troubling  of  the 
waters, — let  us  not  forget,  that  even  remedies  partake  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  evils,  and  are  but  temporary  expedients.  Schism  is  an 
evil,  and  sectarianism  a  vice,  although  the  sectary  may  not  in  all 
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cases  l)c  the  real  schismatic.  Much  more  manly  would  it  be  in 
Dissenters  to  acknowledge  this,  and  to  set  themselves  sealously 
to  counteract  the  spirit  of  division,  than  to  wince  at  the  word 
sectarisni,  and  turn  with  rabid  fury  upon  their  best  friends  for 
telling  them  the  truth.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Ballantyne  may  pos¬ 
sibly  stand  a  better  chance  than  ourselves  of  being  respectfully 
listened  to. 

*  Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Free  Churches  is  their  tendency  to 
division.  .  .  .  Though  the  whole  of  them  are  merely  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  are  held  together  by  nothing  but  an  intellectual  and 
moral  force,  yet  they  have  frequently  conducted  themselves  as  those 
wh(»  are  united  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  have  divided  and  sub- 
dividid  into  parties  innumerable.  The  spirit  of  division  among  the 
Dissenters,  has  most  essentially  impaired  their  efficiency.  Besides  pro¬ 
ducing  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
agavnient,  it  has  utterly  disabled  them  from  acting  in  concert  against 
the  common  foe  and  made  them  again  and  again  do  their  utmost  to 
injure  one  another.  If,  instead  of  an  indefinite  number  of  Sectarian 
('hurches,  the  Dissenters,  at  their  outset,  had  formed  ouly  one  Christian 
Church,  the  Establishments  in  Britain,  in  all  probability,  had  ere  now 
cxistid  only  as  matters  of  history.*  Ballantyne,  pp.  282 — 4. 

If  so,  even  the  Fipiscopalian  will  be  fain  to  admit,  that  their 
divisions,  by  saving  the  Establishment,  have  done  some  good. 
They  have  also  been  beneficial,  by  ^  operating  like  competition  in 
*  ordinary  life,  and  counteracting  that  spirit  of  monopoly  in  which 
'  human  iKungs,  in  all  kinds  of  professions,  are  so  apt  to  indulge.' 
Hut  if  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  any  way  de- 
))ends  upon  such  competition,  then  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  represent  those  divisions  which  originate  it,  as  lessening  the 
efficiency  of  the  voluntary  system.  1  nese  divisions  may  be  be¬ 
neficial  in  one  respect,  and  injurious  in  another ;  but  they  cannot 
be  both  in  the  same  respect.  Those  who  have  contracted  a  habit 
of  regarding  with  complacency  the  divisions  and  diversities  in  the 
Christian  world,  as  giving  the  variety  of  a  picture  to  the  map  of 
s<Kiety,  arc  apt  to  defend  by  the  maxims  of  political  economy  the 
disorders  of  the  Church,  calling  the  bitter  sweet,  and  the  discord 
harmony.  But,  if  it  could  be  shewn,  that  *  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple  '  inevitably  tends  to  this  spirit  of  division,  and  that  its  vital 
efficiency  depends  upon  the  competition  thus  originated,  the  con¬ 
clusion  would,  in  our  judgement,  involve  an  objection  to  the 
system,  not  merely  formidable,  but  fatal.  We  would  much  rather 
adopt  Mr.  Ballantync'^s  view  of  the  matter,  and  believe,  that  the 
spirit  of  division  has  most  essentially  impaired  the  efficiency  of 


*  We  arc  willing  to  hope  that,  *  by  the  common  foe  *,  Infidelity  or 
Irrdigiun  is  intended,  ana  not  either  the  Church  or  the  State. 
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Digsenting  institutions  •  ;  an  effect  which  it  will  continue  to  hate, 
till  division  comes  to  lx?  regarded  as  an  evil,  and  till  the  ftliie 
principles  that  have  infected  modem  *  Independency’,  converting 
the  congregational  polity  of  Owen  and  his  colleagues  into  a  son 
of  ecclesiastical  radicalism,  be  detected  and  discarded. 

Sectarian  divisions,  whatever  greater  evils  they  may  preclude 
or  mitigate,  (whether  the  evils  resulting  from  an  Establishment,  or 
evils  attributable  to  Dissent,)  present  a  stumbling-block  to  the  un- 
lx?lievcr,  and  a  source  of  peqdexity  to  the  honest  inquirer,  which 
it  must  lx;  the  wish  of  every  intelligent  and  right-minded  Christian 
to  sec  removed.  They  obscure  the  evidence  of  Christianity  itself, 
give  to  Protestantism  a  character  not  its  own,  and  impart  to  the 
doctrines  of  religion  the  ajqx'arance  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  urj. 
certainty.  All  the  causes  to  which  they  can  lx*  traced, — the  iro- 
positions  of  human  authority,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the 
imperfection  of  religious  knowledge,  erroneous  maxims  of  policy, 
epidemic  fanaticism,  or  the  ambition  of  individual  heresiarchs,— 
are  in  themselves  evil ;  and  these  are  evils  which  must  diminish  | 
or  disap|H'ar  lK*forc  the  regenerating  force  of  Scriptural  principle*. 
The  energy  of  sectarianism  is  the  strength  of  excitement,  of  dis. 
ease ;  not  the  vital  energy  which  has  its  source  in  Divine  InHu- 
ence  alone,  and  which  no  systems  can  either  secure  or  supersede. 
Till  a  richer  measure  of  this  influence  be  })oure<l  out  upon  the 
Churches  of  ('hrist,  than  they  are  yet  prepared  to  receive,  the 
interests  and  exigencies  of  society  require  that  the  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  evangelization  should  be  carried  on  as  it  may,  by  the 
operation  of  mixed  motives,  doubtful  schemes  and  opposing  force* 
of  human  ]x>licy,  comjxjtition,  and  contention.  Hut,  since  the 
unity  of  the  Church  must  be  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  and  its 
purity  constitutes  its  strength,  those  sectarian  divisions  among 
Christians  which  are  the  symptoms  of  degeneracy,  cannot  but  be 
a  source  of  weakness,  and  must  retard  the  ultimate  triumphs  of 
that  faith  which  is  destined  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world. 

I'o  an  impartial  oWrver  who  can  sufficiently  abstract  himself 
from  the  bustle  that  surrounds  him,  to  take  a  calm,  dispassionate 
survey  of  the  movements  of  the  social  machinery,  tne  aspect 


•  *  Had  it  not  lieen  for  division  *,  remarks  Mr.  Ballantyne,  *  is  then 
any  one  so  simple  as  to  Injlicve  that  tlie  country  had  had  the  one  half 
of  the  Dissenters  it  has  at  present  ?  Whatever  evils  this  spirit 
occasion, — and  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  extenuate  either  their 
numlter  or  their  magnitude, — it  is  productive  of  at  least  one  ad¬ 
vantage.  Hy  bringing  into  existence  a  number  of  new  congregation*, 
it  unifoimlv  increases  the  means  of  public  instruction,  and  frequently 
in  placint  whert'  it  is  much  w'anted.  A  spirit  of  harmony,  horret'er,  / 
mot  parntysed  hy  improiter  regulations,  fcould  do  incotnfMrnhl^  more* 
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which  the  religious  world  presents  at  this  moment,  must  be  that 
of  an  ctliHce  partly  in  ruin,  partly  under  repair;  here  propped  up 
by  Inittrcsses  and  girders,  there  deformed  and  hidden  by  intricate 
pcaffoUling.  The  Established  Episcopacy  with  all  its  cumbrous 
(iothic  hierarchy, — the  Scotch  Establishment, — the  Three  Deno¬ 
minations, — Metluxlism, — Quakerism, —  and  the  new  extra-eccle- 
fiiastical  institutions  which  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  neither 
Episcopacy,  nor  Presbyterianism,  nor  Congregationalism,  nor  all 
together,  had  made  provision  either  for  the  growing  wants  of  the 
home  population,  or  for  the  highest  of  all  duties,  the  evangelis¬ 
ation  of  the  heathen  world,  or  had  been  primarily  constructed 
with  any  proper  reference  to  those  objects  ; — all  these  systems, 
endowed  and  free,  with  all  their  sul^sy stems  worked  by  com¬ 
mittees  and  secretaries, — self-acting  machinery  wound  up  once  a 
year, — so  regular  in  their  most  irregular  movements,  so  efficient 
in  spite  of  every  flaw  or  ground  of  exception,  so  harmonious  amid 
confusion  ; — what  is  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  that  of  an 
acTumulated  apparatus  of  temporary  expedients — indispensable  at 
pn^ent — well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  "the  times,  but 
which  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  as  the  permanent  instrumentality 
by  which  God  will  consummate  His  work? 

The  success  of  all  this  confused,  yet  accordant  combination  of 
desultory  and  systematic  effort,  has  been  great; — all  circum¬ 
stances  consider^,  miraculously  great.  Still,  how  much  has  been 
left  undone  !  Not  merely  is  the  supply  of  religious  instruction 
insufficient,  as  measured  by  the  numbers  of  the  population,  but 
no  adequate  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  advanced  posidon 
of  society.  We  have  set  about  educating  the  poor  in  selfdefence 
against  the  consequences  of  their  ignorance ;  but  the  educated 
youth  of  England  are  growing  up  in  irreligion.  What  good  will 
It  do,  all  the  wrangling  for  our  Apostolic  Church  and  boasdng  of 
our  all.))erfect  congregational  system,  while  the  larger  portion  of 
our  countrymen  care  not  a  straw  about  either  ?  The  congregational 
system  is,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  the  best  scheme  in  the  world 
for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Christian  profession ;  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  has  worked  well.  It  has  kept  alive  the  flame  of 
piety  tlirough  a  period  in  which  it  had  apparently  gone  out  on 
the  national  altar.  But  it  does  not  even  affect  to  embrace  the 
Wants  of  the  whole  community  ;  and  what  is  especially  deserving 
of  remark,  it  abandons  those  very  duties  to  the  Establishment, 
which  arc  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  general  mass  of  society.  It  repels  the  worldly,  the  unde¬ 
cided,  the  frivolous  from  its  communion ;  and  it  does  well ;  but  is 
every  duty  fulfilled,  when  it  has  secured  its  own  purity  of  discipline  ? 

*  The  voluntary  secession  from  the  free  Churches,  of  such  persons, 
says  Mr.  Baflant3me,  '  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  Dissenters 
can  obtain.  Were  they  remaining  until  they  were  expelled,  they 
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would  as  assurei^  corrupt  the  exercise  of  discipline  as  tliey  are  in 
existence  ....  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  important  advantage  result¬ 
ing  from  religious  Establishments:  they  arc  the  natural  reservoirs  into 
which  all  su^  characters  are  received,  and  thus  indinH.*tly  contribute 
to  preserve  the  ordinances  of  religion  among  the  Dissenters  in  a  state 
of  considerable  purity.*  p.  120. 


And  is  this  the  only  advantage  ?  Heartless  conclusion  I  Ii 
the  purity  of  Christian  ordinances  every  thing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  society  nothing  ?  What  if  tliere  were  no 
Establishment  to  receive  these  troublesome  outcasts  of  Dissent  ? 
In  what  way  would  the  ('ongregational  system  deal  with  them? 
This  Question  demands  an  answer  we  are  unable  to  supply.  He- 
|>eatedly  have  we  heard  respected  individuals  among  the  Dig. 
wmters  avow  the  sentiment,  ‘  W’^e  arc  better  without  the  great  and 
‘  the  fashionable, — rarnVi^e-kceping  professors,  and  wealthy  per- 
‘  sons ;  they  are  generally  embarrassing  and  troublesome  to  a  mi- 
‘  nistcr,  and  disturb  the  ojxTation  of  the  Congregational  system 
‘  in  its  purity  ; — let  them  go  off  to  the  Church.’  Hut  if  Dissent 
can  do  without  tliem,  has  Christianity  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
or  for  them.^  Is  her  field  of  lal)our,  her  sphere  of  beneficence, 
less  extensive  than  the  wide  circle  of  society  ?  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  plead  for  that  laxity  of  discipline  or  practice  which  would  ob¬ 
literate  or  oWure  the  essential  moral  distinction  between  thoee 
classes  whom  the  word  of  God  distinguishes  as  the  Church  and 
the  world.  Hut  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  pretended,  that  the 
pale  of  Dissent  includes  the  whole  of  the  one  class,  or  that  the 
ordinances  of  religion  ought  to  be  confined  to  those  who  are  true 
members  of  the  ^lystical  C'hurch.  And  secondly,  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  duties  of  the  most  binding  nature  to  discharge  towards 
‘  those  who  are  without  \  from  whicn  she  cannot  excuse  herself 
by  the  plea  of  preserving  her  purity. 

‘  We  readily  admit’,  says  Mr.  Ballantyne,  ‘  that,  under  the 
‘  voluntary'  system,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  affording  adequate 
‘  instruction  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  though,  up  to  a  certain 
‘  point,  its  superiority  to  its  rival  is  quite  decisive  and  evident’* 
But  it  is  precisely  the  entire  adequacy  of  the  principle,  and  not 
its  efficiency  on  a  limited  scale,  or  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  r^ 
miires  to  be  proved.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  far  from  denying 
the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  system  under  certain  modifications; 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  whole  masses  of  the 
community  have  not  yet  been  brought  within  the  beneficial  ope^ 
ation  of  our  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  that  the  Dissenters  col¬ 
lectively  are  very  ill  prepared  at  present,  whatever  they  may  be 
hereafter,  to  perform  the  work  which  the  Establishment  was  in- 
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tended  to  dipcharj^c.  ‘  Wc  are  ready  to  confess',  says  the  Author 
of  the  Tract  “  on  the  ('oiviregational  System",  ‘  with  deep  and 
‘  unfeijrnt*<l  sorrow,  that  the  principles  of  the  Congregational 
*  system,  so  far  as  they  have  l>een  adopted  by  religious  societies, 

‘  though  they  have  done  mueh,  have  not  been  productive  of  all 
‘  the  iHMiefits  which  might  have  l>een  expected  from  them.'  •  This 
affords  no  reason  for  abandoning  those  principles  ;  but,  surely,  it 
ought  to  nunlerate  the  Imastful  tone  of  those  who  advocate  them 
as  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  society. 

The  ('ongregational  Dissenters  of  England  occupy  at  this 
moment  a  high  and  honourable,  but,  in  some  re8|)ect8,  difficult 
and  critical  position.  At  no  period,  perhaps,  had  they  a  nobler 
op|H)rtunity  of  justifying  their  principles,  and  serving  their  ge¬ 
neration.  Delivered  by  the  tardy  justice  of  the  Parliament  from 
the  p)litical  stigma  that  had  been  perpetuated  in  the  statute-book 
ever  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  State,  and  nothing  to  ask  for.  At  the  same  time,  the 
EHtablished  Church,  their  ancient  oppressor,  has  declined  in  po¬ 
pularity  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  as  materially  to  abate  lier 
social  ascendancy,  and  to  render  some  great  practical  reforms  in¬ 
dispensable  to  her  ]>olitical  security.  There  is  even  danger  that 
the  cause  of  religion,  so  far  as  identified,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  with  the  Establishment  and  the  clergy,  will  suffer  serious 
prejudice  from  this  state  of  public  feeling ;  and  upon  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  the  duty  seems  more  especially  to  devolve,  at  such  a 
crisis,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  by  lifting  up  the  banner 
of  the  Cross.  Any  peculiar  demonstration  of  hostility  to  the 
Kstahlished  clergy  at  this  moment,  would  not  only  wear  the 
character  of  ungenerous  and  vindictive  policy ;  nay,  more,  of  a 
confederacy  with  those  whose  disaffection  is  envenomed  by  irre- 
ligiun,  and  stimulated  by  interest ;  but  it  must  tend  to  hinder 
those  necessary  reforms  and  wise  concessions  which  the  spirit  of 
the  times  calls  for,  and  which,  if  no  boon  to  the  Dissenters,  would 
he  at  least  a  benefit  to  society. 

In  some  respects,  the  Congregational  Dissenters  have  lost 
ground.  That  proportion  of  tne  nobility  and  the  Senate  which 


•  To  the  causes  enumerated  by  the  Writer  of  this  Tract,  os  render¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  system  lest  considerable  than  they  would  other- 
wii>o  have  been,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  add,  the  ultra-dcmocmtic 
principles  of  Church  government  advocated  in  this  Tract,  and  which 
are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  primitive  Independency.  The  Congre- 
^tiunal  system,  as  here  ddineated,  is  a  vague  theory,  ill  adapted  to 
dewish  or  Oriental  customs,  to  patriarchal,  feudal,  or  the  mixed  con¬ 
dition  of  society,  unknown  in  the  Apostolic  age :  in  fact,  it  is  primitive 
Christianity  jeremybenthamited, 
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wa«  formerly  allieil  by  religious  conviction  to  the  Dissenting  liody, 
is  now  found  attached  to  the  evangelical  |Mirty  within  the  Church. 
Orthodox  Dissent  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  higher 
classes.  Kvangelical  Dissenters  no  longer  form  a  phalanx  in  the 
I  legislature ;  nor,  as  formerly,  are  they  found  prominent  in  the 
direction  of  all  the  great  commercial  companies  of  the  metropolig, 
and  proprietors  of  all  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  country. 
The  professional  classes  have  also,  with  few  exceptions,  desert^ 
the  ranks  of  Nonconformity.  And  even  among  the  middle  classes, 
80  far  as  our  observation  extends,  the  rising  youth  of  England 
arc  not  l)eing  trained  up  within  the  communion  of  Dissenting 
Churches.  This  consideration,  if  well  founded,  deserves  the  se¬ 
rious  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  permanency  of 
our  institutions,  as  it  seems  to  render  the  attachment  of  the  next 
generation  to  them,  highly  ])recarious. 

'J'he  Dissenters  have  lost  ground,  too,  or,  at  least,  they  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  society,  in  literary  influence. 
They  nave  relitnl  too  much  on  the  pulpit,  and  been  too  negligent 
of  the  other  great  organ  of  opinion,  the  press.  Not  one  daily 
jiajHT  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Orthodox  Dissenters ;  and  of  the 
tour  Quarterly  Keviews,  two  are  high-church,  and  two  are  under 
the  influence  c»f  the  inlidel  party',—  all  are  hostile  to  both  evan¬ 
gelical  religion  and  Dissent.  The  old  Monthly  Review,  after 
declining  from  Presbyterianism  to  Unitarianism,  has  been  trans. 
fenred  from  party  to  party,  till  all  that  we  know  about  it,  is,  that 
it  is  lost  to  the  Dissenters.  Of  our  own  labours,  we  shall  only  say, 
tliat  if  they  have  aflbrdctl  any  supjmrt  to  the  cause  of  Dissent,  or 
^)rocure<l  for  it  any  slight  degree  of  reputation,  it  has  l)ccn  in  tlic 
lace  of  tlic  most  thankless  indiflerence,  and  even,  in  some  quarters, 
of  the  basest  detraction  and  the  most  vulgar-minded  hostility  on 
the  |mrt  of  the  IhhIv  wc  have  endeavoured  to  serve.  With  diffi¬ 
culty,  indeiHl,  any  literary  or  religious  journal  conducted  osten¬ 
sibly  by  Dissenters,  inaintains  its  existence,  having  to  contend  at 
once  against  the  illil>cTal  prejudice  of  churchmen,  and  the  supine¬ 
ness,  want  of  literary  taste,  and  party-spirit  of  their  own  body. 

The  Dissenters  have  for  the  last  few  years  enjoyed  the  unen¬ 
viable  distinction  of  supjmrting  the  worst-conducted  newspaper  of 
the  day.  Contemptible  in  a  literary  |>oint  of  view,  radical  in 
its  |>olitic8,  vulgar,  prosing,  dogmatical,  and  abusive  in  its  style, 
it  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  lower  the  lM)dy  of  its  patrons  in 
the  esUmation  of  the  public,  and  has  at  the  same  time  infused 
into  the  minds  of  its  readers,  a  spirit  of  party  rancour  and  vio¬ 
lence,  far  more  injurious  to  those  wno  cherish  it,  than  it  can  be  to 
the  parties  against  whom  it  is  directed.  We  can  conceive  of  no¬ 
thing  more  directly  calculated  to  destroy  the  vital  spirit  of  Chrit- 
tian  piety,  and  to  bring  dishonour  u|K>n  the  cause  of  religion,  than 
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polemical  new8pa})cr8,  in  which  the  ministers  of  Clirist  are  made 
to  appear  as  |X)litical  gladiators,  not  involuntarily,  but  for  love  of 
the  game,  and  religion  to  seem  but  a  branch  of  politics 
The  irreligious  character  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  is  a 
portenU>U8  and  gigantic  evil,  which  sincere  Christians  of  all 
parties  have  too  long  contemulated  with  tame  and  indolent  dis* 
may.  Why  should  this  mighty  engine  have  l)een  abandoned  to 
})olitical  faction  and  hireling  management,  when  a  mere  invest¬ 
ment  of  money,  if  discreetly  effected,  and  to  an  adequate  extent, 
might  have  secured  at  least  some  one  journal  of  commanding  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  interests  of  Christian  morality,  without  committing 
the  name  and  credit  of  religion,  by  sanctimonious  professions, — 
without  hanging  out  the  Bible  and  Crown,  or  the  Bible  without 
a  Crown,  as  a  sign.  An  ostensibly  religious  pa}w  will  of  course 
never  be  read  by  the  secular  and  irreligious,  and  therefore  pre- 
stmts  no  remedy  for  the  mischiefs  of  which  we  speak.  But  a  daily 
journal,  conducted  with  first-rate  ability  and  independence,  speak¬ 
ing  on  religious  subjects,  when  adverted  to,  with  firmness,  dignity, 
and  explicitness,  but  not  attempting  to  dose  with  religion,  the 
man  of  business  or  of  politics, — religious  in  its  conduct,  rather 
than  in  its  phraseology,  and  tolerant  of  all  parties, — such  a  journal 
would,  we  arc  persuaded,  become,  as  it  would  deserve  to  be,  the 
leading  organ  of  public  sentiment,  by  acquiring  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  classes.  Nothing  short  of  this  seems  to  us  likely 
to  effect  important  good.  Ncw8pa|>ers  are  taken  in  for  the  sake 
chiefly  of  the  advertisements,  the  debates,  and  early  intelligence ; 

•  An  announcement  has  uppearetl,  of  on  approved  ‘  Plan  for  the 
'  cstablidiment  of  a  new  Weekly  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  support 
*  of  the  great  principles  held  in  common  by  British  Nonconformists  ;* 
to  w  hich  arc  annexed  the  signatures  of  a  moat  respectable  liody  of 
ministers  and  laymen,  as  the  provisional  committee  for  carrying  the  de¬ 
sign  into  immediate  execution.  The  plan,  aware  as  w'c  arc  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  have  originated  it,  cannot  Uit  have  oiir  liest  wishes ;  al¬ 
though  we  could  have  desired  that  a  w  ider  liasis  had  l>een  adopted,  and 
that  if  a  *  religious  i)a|>cr*  is  thought  desirable,  it  had  lieen  found 
IHMsible  to  make  it  the  representative  of  the  catholicity,  not  of  any  di¬ 
vision,  of  the  religious  world.  On  one  point,  however,  we  venture  re¬ 
spectfully,  but  earnestly  to  express  our  hopes.  The  character  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  is  too  sacred  to  render  it  ex|)edient  or  becoming, 
that  his  name  should  be  lent,  as  an  authority,  or  sanction,  or  pledge, 
to  the  liest  conducted  newspaper.  If  the  union  of  secular  and  spiritual 
office  in  our  clerical  magistrates  be  with  reason  deprecate<l,  that  of  di¬ 
vine  and  |)olitician  is  not  less  undesirable.  When,  therefore,  the  paper 
is  fairly  started,  (for  we  arc  not  objecting  to  any  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments,)  w'e  trust  that  the  resiwnsibility  of  conducting  it,  will  not  attach 
to  any  of  our  ministers,  nor  to  the  denomination,  but  to  lay  proprietors 
alone. 
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and  an  extended  sale  can  alone  secure  the  first,  or  support  the 
vast  ex|>ense  of  obtaining  the  others.  I'o  establish  sueh  a  pa|)er, 
deniaiuls  a  fortune ;  and  after  an  ex])enditure  of  .X^‘^0,00(),  the 
m)ieet  might  ])rove  as  abortive  as  a  recent  attcm])t  of  the  kind, 
tacked  by  all  the  talent  of  a  political  ])arty.  AVhat  is  most  ar¬ 
dently  to  he  desired,  is,  that  the  proprietors  and  conductors  of 
the  political  press  should,  to  some  greater  extent,  he  brought 
under  the  intluenee  of  religious  knowledge  and  religious  ])rinciple, 
which  wuuld  (|ualify  them  to  perform  their  proper  functions  in  a 
manner  lK‘nelicial  to  8(Kiety.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  as 
well  if  a  religious  ncws])a])er,  designed  chiefly  as  a  re]H)rter  of 
missionary  and  other  eeelesiastical  intelligence,  foreign  and  do- 
mcstic,  or  of  the  I'uhlic  meetings  of  our  great  Institutions,  kept 
as  clear  as  ])ossihle  of  politics  *. 

•  W’c  have  great  pleasure  in  traiiserihiiig  into  our  pages,  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  4U1  ‘  Hehgious  Newspapers,’  whieh  ap])ear  in  the  Congre- 
gatitnial  Magazine  f\»r  the  present  month.  ‘  The  time  hius  come  when 
we  hn'l  it  to  Ik*  onr  duty  to  break  the  silence  we  have  reluctantly  main¬ 
tained,  respecting  the  weekly  papers  which  profess  to  advocate  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion.  The  arid  Newspaj)er,  w  hich  appeared,  in  1827i 
ns  the  avowed  advocate  of  dissenting  principles,  did  not  originate  with 
any  Inuly  t)f  Dissi'iiters  ;  nor  were  the  private  parties  w'ho  embarked 
in  the  s]H*cnlation  much  known  in  the  metropolis.  While  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  journal  did  efficient  st»rvice  to  the  dissenting  com¬ 
munity  on  the  question  of  the  rejieal  t»f  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts; 
and  has  served  the  gtnieral  interests  of  religion  by  its  re|iorts  of  public 
meetings  ;  yet,  the  tone  it  assumed,  has  long  In'en  felt  by  all  Dis¬ 
senters  of  nuKlerate  and  gentlemanly  feelings,  to  Ik*  decidedly  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  interests  w  hich  it  professed  to  advocate  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
those'  who,  as  officers  of  the  leading  and  In'iievolent  institutions  of  the 
kingdom,  luul  given  their  testimony  to  the  general  faithfulness  of  the 
re|M»rts  of  their  public  meetings,  and  on  that  groamt  recommended  the 
journal,  have  been  grievously  annoyed  to  find  their  names  employed  to 
sanction  a  pa|H*r  which,  in  its  style,  temper,  and  general  conduct,  w’as 
very  unlike  what  they  wished  it  to  Ih\ 

•  The  Ittront  Xewspa|n*r,  though  avow’edly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  evangelical  religion  in  the  National  C'hurch,  received,  on  its  first 
puhlication,  res|H*etable  sup|Hirt  from  lilH'ral  Dissenters,  who  were 
willing  t<»  read  an  e])iscopalian  journal,  if  conducted  on  ('atholic  prin¬ 
ciples.  lh»w  those  princi])les  have  Invii  outraged  in  that  paper,  we 
w  ill  not  now  pause  to  detail :  it  is  enough  that  the  sober-minded  and 
candid  inemliers  of  the  C'hurch  of  Kngland  are  as  much  ashamed  of  its 
M*rH4tnalitii*s  and  violence,  as  men  of  the  same  class  among  Dissenters 
lave  In'en  of  the  World  Newsjmjier.* 

Of  the  tw'o  journals,  the  He«)rd  exhibits  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  cleverness,  information,  and  adroitness.  Hut  it  is  due  to  the  old 
W  orld  to  s;iy,  that  its  party  violence  never  ran  into  personal  malignity  ; 
it  was  coarse,  but  not  dishonest  ;  and  it  never  employed  w'ilful  and 
systematic  misrepiesentatiou  as  a  regular  trick  of  trmle. 
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\\c  liavc  l>een  iiTH>erccplibly  led  into  this  digression.  Wc 
were  saying  that,  in  some  respects,  the  Congregational  Dissenters 
have  Ihtii  losing  ground  and  losing  caste,  as  it  were,  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Yet,  it  is  true,  notwithstanding,  that  their  national  import¬ 
ance  was  never  so  great ;  their  resources  never  appeared  to  be  so 
consiilerahle ;  and  they  never  occupied  so  advantageous  and 
hoiKuirahle  a  ]K)sition.  As  we  have  Iwldly  and  freely  exposed 
their  dellciencies,  let  us  he  suftercd  to  indulge  a  little  in  the 
hH)lishness  of  boasting.  First,  then,  the  Iwdy  of  public  instructors 
who  sustain  the  oflicc  of  the  Christian  ministry  among  the 
Congregational  Dissenters,  when  considered  simply  in  relation  to 
their  oHice,  as  ‘  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,’  claim  to 
rank  as  the  best  qualified  and  the  most  exemplary  of  any  order  of 
Christian  teachers  in  the  world.  In  comparison  even  with  the 
evangelical  clergy,  they  will  be  found,  on  the  average,  better 
grounded  in  theological  and  biblical  knowledge,  as  well  as  more 
reawly  in  the  exercises  of  devotion  and  public  teaching,  and  con¬ 
sequently  less  subject  to  lx?  ‘  carried  about^with  every  wind  of 
doi’trine.’  Modern  fanaticism  has  found  few  among  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  (’lergy  to  countenance  its  perilous  absurdities.  This  steadi¬ 
ness  of  religious  sentiment  in  a  community  among  whom  creeds 
are  discarded,  shews  that  the  ]>erpetuation  of  sound  doctrine  de¬ 
pends  far  less  upon  accurate  and  orthodox  formularies,  than  upon 
the  system  of  clerical  education  ;  a  point  upon  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  an  impartial  and  competent  judge  ‘  the  more 
‘  res|K‘ctahle  of  the  Dissenters  have  far  exceeded  in  wisdom  the 
‘  nders  of  the  Church.’  In  other  res|)ect8,  the  evangelical  clergy 
exhibit  a  zeal  and  devotedness  to  their  office,  worthy  of  exciting 
emulation.  lUit,  if  wc  compare  the  Dissenting  ministry  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  national  clergy,  great  as  is  the  refonnation  that 
has  taken  place  in  their  professional  character,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  immense  su]>eriority  of  the  former  in  point 
of  moral  rcs])ectability  and  usefulness. 

In  their  Academical  institutions,  the  Dissenters  possess  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  tried  efficacy  for  supplying  their  churches  witn  a  more  than 
sutlicient  numlx'r  of  pious  and  competently  instructed  pastors  ;  so 
that  the  state  of  things  which  formed  the  subject  of  complaint, 
and  the  occa.sion  of  destitution,  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
wich  institutions,  is  not  likely  again  to  occur.  We  have  admit¬ 
ted,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  this  system  is  not  producing  or  at¬ 
tracting  to  itself  many  learned  or  eminent  men.  Yet,  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Dissenters  are  able  to  enumerate  contemporary  names 
not  a  lew,  and  of  no  mean  reputation,  as  those  of  their  preachers 
and  writers.  The  Baptist  denomination  are  with  reason  proud 


*  .Mr.  .\castcr.  See  Eclcct.  Rev.  3d  Series,  Vol.  V.  p.  408. 
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of  the  name  of  Uol)crt  Hall,  the  greatest  of  nuHlern  pulpit  orators,  E 
nnd  whose  wTitingR  will  ])reserve  his  fame  as  long  as  the  langiugt  B 
is  K|)oken.  Andrew  Fuller,  the  great  theological  reformer  of  hii  3 
denomination,  — John  Foster,  the  most  powerful  essayist  of  the  3 
age, — and  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  C’arey  and  Marshman,  S 
whose  labours  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  learned  9 
throughout  Kurope, — belong  to  the  same  communion.  Among  0 
the  lnde|H.*ndent8,  we  shall  take  the  freedom  of  naming.  >^ithout  § 
a  word  of  encomiastic  comment,  l)rs.  Pye  Smith  and  1\.  Hen- 
derson  ;  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar ;  the  late  William  1 
(j reel! H eld  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  translator  of  Herodotus  ;  Mr.  ^ 
Vaughan,  the  hiograjdier  of  Wycliffe;  Mr.  (ireville  Kwing;  the  S 
late  William  Orme;  William  KUis,  the  Author  of  Polynesian  H 
Uesearches ;  and  our  readers  will  he  able  greatly  to  extend  the  B 
list  •.  'I'hcse,  however,  are  suflicient  to  shew  that  the  Congr©.  M 
gational  Dissenters,  though  excluded  by  an  illiberal  policy  from  g 
the  colleges  of  the  Fstahlishment,  have  not  ceased  to  produce  g 
theologians  and  ])hilologists,  orators  and  elegant  scholars,  who  ^ 
would  adorn  any  communion  ;  and  that  we  need  not  go  hack  to  M 
the  records  of  hiogra])hy  for  such  names  as  Milton,  Hunyan,  m 
and  Defoe,  Howe,  Baxter,  and  Owen,  or  Henry,  Watts,  and  H 
Doddridge.  ft 

The  Dissenters  have  a  still  higher  claim  to  pre-eminence,  in  ft 
having  taken  the  lead  in  the  great  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  R 
the  heathen.  If  they  were  not  the  earliest  in  the  field,  to  the 
Fmglish  Baptists,  Dr.  Southey  himself  assigns  ‘  the  honour  of 
‘  giving  the  first  im])ulse  to  ])uhlic  feeling while  to  the  Inde- 
|)endents  is  due  the  ])rai8e  of  having  first,  as  a  denomination, 
cordially  embarked  in  the  great  enterprise,  with  a  zeal,  Catholicism, 
and  8])irit  of  faith  which  liave  hrougnt  down  the  rich  blessing  of 
Heaven.  'Po  the  missionary  spirit  thus  remarkably  develo|x?d, 
and  not  merely  to  the  wonder-working  ‘voluntary  principle ’,  we 
must  ascriln*  the  formation  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  (of 
which  it  may  Ikj  said,  that  it  is  in  the  Fstahlished  C’hurch,  but 
m»t  itf  it,)  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Soi'iety,  and  all  the  afiiliated  and  kindred  institutions. 

The  first  charity-scluK)l  ever  founded  in  London,  u]K)n  the 
pl.in  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  collections,  was  established 
bv  Protestant  Dissenters,  u|K)n  the  lilwral  principle,  that  the 
children  should  Ik'  received  into  it  ‘  without  distinction  of  parties.' 
'Phis  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  have 
they  ever  ct'ased  to  discover  an  enlightened  zeal  to  promote  the 

•  Wc  know  not  whether  the  I ndepinulents  may  claim  Mr.  Douglas. 
The  Aulloir  of  the  Natund  History  of  Kntluisiasni  remains  anony¬ 
mous.  .Mimtgtiinery  is  a  Moravian.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  Watson,  and 
31  r.  Drew,  are  Weslcyans. 
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cause  of  general  cclucation.  We  need  not  go  into  the  history  of 
Sunday  Schools,  or  into  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  controversy.  It 
is  sullicicntly  notorious,  that  the  Establishment  was  reluctant  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  sectaries,  in  extending  the  blessing 
of  education  to  the  lower  classes ;  that  almost  all  the  old  founda¬ 
tions  and  charities  established  for  this  puqmse,  had  been  suffered 
to  decay,  or  lu'en  j)erverted  from  their  original  design  ;  and  that 
national  schools  and  Church  Sunday  schools  have  had  for  their 
chief  object,  to  counteract  the  more  disinterested  exertions  of  the 
Dissenters. 

And  in  enumerating  the  claims  of  the  Congregationalists  to 
the  national  gratitude,  or  rather  the  importance  and  value  of  their 
]>rinci])les,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  their  having  been  the 
lirst  to  discover,  or  to  exhibit  on  a  grand  scale,  the  efficiency  of 
free  contrihution,  or  what  has  been  called  the  voluntary  system ; 
which  is  now  supporting  not  only  their  own  ministry  and  institu¬ 
tions,  hut  those  also  in  which  all  denominations  unite,  and  is 
inore«)ver  being  acted  upon,  to  an  increasing  extent,  within  the 
Kstahlished  ('hurch.  The  sufficiency  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  holy  Scrijitnres,  the  right  of  ])rivatc  judgement,  and  entire 
lilHTty  of  conscience,  arc  the  foundations  of  Protestantism,  and 
cannot  Ik*  claimed,  therefore,  as  exclusively  the  principles  of  Dis¬ 
senters.  Vet,  it  has  been  their  distinction,  to  be  the  dc|)ositarics 
of  tliesc  conservative  principles,  and  their  main  advocates,  when 
S4*i*iningly  forgotten  or  abjured  by  the  Established  clergy.  And 
thus,  notwithstanding  all  their  sectarian  divisions,  their  puritan 
discipline,  or  whatever  else  may  be  objected  against  them  by  the 
world,  the  English  Dissenters  have  derived  lustre  from  the  great 
practical  principles  they  hold  in  common,  as  the  basis  of  their 
hystem  ecclesiastical. 

Nor  is  the  honour  inconsiderable,  which  is  reflected  back  upon 
the  Dissenters  of  this  country,  from  the  successful  o|H*ration  of 
the  congregational  platform  in  another  hemisphere.  That  which 
is  Dissent  here,  is,  in  New  England,  the  religious  polity  of  a 
nation ;  and  it  is  in  America,  that  the  grand  problem  will  be  de¬ 
cided,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  ‘  the  voluntary  system  \  apart,  not 
indeed  from  the  protection  of  the  State,  but  from  all  State  en¬ 
dowment. 

Shall  we  give  ofl’ence  by  saying,  that  the  Dissenters  have  been 
exalted  in  public  estimation,  in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with 
ihc  clergy'  of  the  Establishment  in  the  Bible  Society  ?  That 
this  has  lessened  the  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  malevolent  prejudice 
against  sectarian  ministers,  tnat  extensively  prevailed,  is  most 
certain ;  and  the  bigoted  partisan  of  the  Establishment  may  la- 
niciu  that  the  Bible  Society  has  had  an  effect  unfavourable  to  the 
mtolerant  firetensions  of  the  high-church  clergy.  But,  whatever 
advantage  has  been  gained  by  Dissent,  the  benefit  has  been  as 
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mutual  as  the  concession  ;  and  the  cause  of  Religion  has  gained  h 
more  from  it,  than  any  ])arty.  Some  partizans  of  Dissent  hate  I 
even  attributed  to  this  amicable  alliance,  a  declension  of  that  pare  B 
attachment  to  Dissenting  principles,  which  requires  to  be  kept  up,  ■ 
in  minds  of  a  certain  class,  liy  a  keen  hatred,  and,  now  and  then,  J 
a  little  round  abuse  of  the  (’hurch. 

Rut,  whatever  may  he  thouglit  of  the  social  advantage  thus 
gained  hv  the  Dissenters,  it  is  not  a  little  favourable  to  their  ' 
moral  influence  at  the  present  moment,  that  they  approach  the 
people  as  religious  teachers,  clear  from  the  charge  of  tithe-hold- 
ing,  and  from  all  the  imputations  justly  or  unjustly  cast  u]>on  the 
endowed  clerg>\  Dissenting  ministers  have  heretofore  had  reason  | 
to  com])laiu  of  the  ])rejudices  fostered  by  the  Kstahlishment  | 
against  all  religious  teachers  hut  tliose  ap])ointed  by  the  State;  I 
and  they  have  been  led  to  view  the  Established  ('hurch,  on  thii  ■ 
account,  as  the  main  obstruction  to  the  success  of  their  lalHiiirs;  Q 
forgetting,  that,  were  there  no  State-cliurcli,  the  clergy  of  the  I 
aristocrasy  would  still,  if  actuated  by  an  intolerant  spirit,  exert  a  U 
similar,  though,  |K‘rhaps,  not  an  equal  influence  over  the  mindg  I 
of  the  lower  classes  in  rural  districts.  Rut  we  arc  disposed  to  I 
think,  that  the  hatred  gendered  against  the  parochial  clergy  by  I 
the  present  tithe-system,  and  the  strong  tide  of  dissatisfaction  11 
whicn  has  set  in  against  the  Establishment,  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  any  disadvantage  which  the  Independent  minister  may 
lalH)ur  under  on  account  of  the  prejudice  against  Dissenters. 
'Fhe  hatred  of  the  infidel  and  the  profligate,  and  such  persecution 
as  the  law  permits  them  to  exercise,  he  must  not  wish  to  esca])e. 

Such,  then,  is  the  honourable  and  advantageous  position  which 
the  (’ongregational  Dissenters  now’ occupy  ;  and  such  their  na¬ 
tional  im|H)rtance.  Erom  this  elevation,  they  may  despise  the 
sneers  and  calumnies  of  their  enemies.  Rut  let  them  not  think 
to  maintain  their  vantage-ground  by  employing  themselves  in 
‘  fortifying  the  frontier  of  their  community  \  and  jealously  main¬ 
taining  the  barrier  which  se])arate8  them  from  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  'I'hey  have  as  yet  only  entered  upon  the  w  ork  of  instruct¬ 
ing  society ;  and  the  unreclaimed  masses  of  the  ]>opulation  re- 
})roach  their  feebleness  or  their  supineness.  The  times  are  cri¬ 
tical.  It  is  not  to  l)e  concealed,  that  the  voluntary  funds  for 
supporting  the  Dissenting  ministry  have  Iktu  seriously  diminished 
by  the  im|>overishinent  of  the  |>eople,  and  that  hundreds  of  pious 
and  descTving  ministers  are  struggling  against  the  hanlships  of 
extreme  poverty.  'I'he  voluntary  system  is  de]xmdent,  for  it* 
w<»rking,  iqHm  something  else  than  its  own  inherent  energy. 
That  energy  depends  u|H)n  the  state  of  both  the  political  and  the  | 
moral  atmos]ihere.  And  there  are  causes  connected  with  the 
march  of  swiety,  with  the  imperfections  of  the  congregationil 
system,  and  with  other  circumstances  already  adverted  to,  which 
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may  affect  the  pros^Krity  and  |>crmancnce  of  the  *  Dissenting  In¬ 
terest  ‘  O  ^hat  should  not  conCTcgational  societies  be !'  ex¬ 
claims  the  Author  of  the  Tract  on  the  Congregational  System. 

'  What  should  not  every  member  of  them  be !  Most  certainly  far 
dilferi'iit  from  what  we  arc !  When  shall  we  become  such  ?  Shall  we 
ever  cherish  a  spirit  w'orthy  of  our  principles  ?  Shall  we  ever  become 
the  men  who  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  convert  the  world  ?*  p.  191. 

If  not,  the  work  and  the  honour  will  be  taken  from  us,  and 
given  to  others.  Changes  arc  coming  u]K)n  society,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  no  one  can  distinctly  discern.  The  present  sea¬ 
son  is  at  once  a  time  of  probationary  discipline  to  tnc  Church, 
and  of  preparation  for  the  service  or  conflict  which  is  fast  ap- 
proacliing.  The  victory  is  secured  to  the  Church  of  Christ; 
but  who  may  fall,  or  what  systems  may  be  demolished  in  the  con¬ 
test,  none  can  tell.  We  have  pleaded,  with  a  feeble  voice,  at 
this  crisis,  for  a  truce  of  God  between  the  rival  denominations  of 
the  religious  world ;  and  have  willingly  borne  the  penalty  of  all 
mediators, — that  of  being  suspected  by  one  party,  and  traduced 
by  another.  It  would  have  b^n  far  more  agreeable  to  us,  to  be 
allowed  to  prosecute  our  humble  labours  in  the  green  and  quiet 
field  of  literature,  without  being  thus  compelled  to  mingle  in  the 
dusty  affray.  We  are  not  ambitious  of  the  military  glory  of  par- 
tizans,  being  well  content  with  those  pleasures  that  love  the  shade. 
We  have  been  called  upon,  however,  to  speak  out;  and  we  have 
done  so ;  not,  we  ho|)e,  in  the  tone  of  dictation,  for  we  are  deeply 
conscious  that  the  topics  to  which  our  desultory  remarks  relate, 
demand  a  much  more  close  and  profound  di^ussion.  We  assume 
no  other  weight  of  authority  for  our  observations,  than  can  be 
claimed  by  the  opinions  of  an  individual.  We  have  descended 
from  our  critical  woolsack,  to  plead  on  the  common  Hoor.  And 
now  we  have  delivered  our  conscience,  and  pray  God  to  ^ive  to 
our  readers  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  to  discern  their  duty 
and  the  signs  of  the  times. 


Art.  II.  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations  proved  ho  a  Com- 
jHirison  of  their  Dialkcts  with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  iMtin,  and 
Teutonic  Languages.  Forming  a  Supplement  to  Researches  into 
the  Physical  llistory  of  Manlund.  Ry  James  Cowles  Prichard, 
M.D.  h.R.S.  &c.  8to.  pp.  194.  Price  js,  Oxford.  J831. 

^11  £  work  to  which  this  volume  is  supplemental,  is  a  highly 
valuable  and  comprehensive  digest  of  our  knowledge  respect¬ 
ing  the  physical  varieties  of  the  human  sp^ies ;  designed  to  vin¬ 
dicate  and  illustrate  the  fact  of  their  derivation  from  a  common 
panntage.  The  evidence  collected  in  those  volumes,  is  chiefly 
VOL.  VII.— K.S.  *  Q 
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of  a  physiological  kind ;  and  little  more  could  be  introduced,  thjm 
occasional  and  general  statements  l)earing  on  the  distinct  seriei 
of  ]>hilological  facts,  which,  in  pro}H)rtion  as  the  analysis  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  prosecuted,  are  found  to  furnish  a  iiniss  of  collateral  evi- 
dence  in  sup]H>rt  of  the  same  conclusion. 

The  comparison  of  languages.  Dr.  Prichard  remarks,  is  per¬ 
haps  incapable  of  affording  all  the  results  which  some  |)er80Dg 
have  anticiimteil  from  it.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  to  ar¬ 
rive,  hv  this  way,  at  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  race,  or  an 
original  sameness  of  speech,  in  the  whole  human  species.  Many 
striking  instances,  however,  may  lx?  cited,  in  which  researches 
of  this  kind  have  thrown  light  on  the  origin  and  affinities  of 
nations,  when  all  historical  resources  have  failtxl.  And  on  a 
close  and  com])etcnt  investigation  of  languages  apparently  quite 
unconnected,  the  most  sur])rising  coincidences  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  either  in  their  structure  or  in  their  vocabulary ;  afford¬ 
ing  a  strong  presum])tion  of  their  Ixung  in  some  way  related  to 
a  common  source,  or  of  early  proximity  and  intercourse  Ix'tween 
nations  now  the  most  remote  from  each  other.  Hitherto,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  phihdogical  researches  have  tended  constantly  and  in¬ 
variably  in  one  direction  ;  that  of  reilucing  the  varieties  of  dialect 
and  idiom  to  fewer  classes,  by  multiplying  the  proofs  of  original 
affinity.  And  having  ascertained  this  general  fact,  that  languages, 
in  pn)|H>rtion  as  they  are  know^n  and  investigated,  are  found  to 
be  less  dissimilar  than  was  })reviously  sup|X)sed,  and  to  develop 
relations  and  resemblances  which  it  is  im|K)ssible  to  regard  as  in¬ 
cidental, — we  ought  to  lx*  satisfitxl,  )x?rhaps,  with  extorting  from 
80  pn'varicating  a  witness  as  Philology,  this  strong  admission, 
which  puts  at  least  an  emphatic  negative  upon  any  contrary'  as- 
sum]>tion.  'I'liat  what  is  unknown,  will  ever  contradict  what  is 
known,  Ix'comes  more  and  more  improbable  at  every  step  we  ad¬ 
vance  in  our  discoveries.  Put,  if  we  ex]H'ct  too  much  from  such 
researches,  there  is  |H’culiar  danger  of  being  seduced  by  plausible 
a])]H'arances,  to  let  our  fancy  outrun  our  knowk'dge,  and  to  build 
up  evidence  with  conjecture,  till  the  8U]K*rstructure  becomes  too 
heavy  for  the  foundation,  and  the  whole  system  is  brought  down 
in  ruins  at  the  first  hostile  blow,  or  remains  only  as  a  curious 
monument  of  misjudging  learning  and  useless  ingenuity. 

‘  A  fondness  for  wild  conjecture,*  remarks  the  present  Writer,  *  and 
for  building  up  systems  U|s»n  the  most  inadequate  and  precarious 
foundations,  has  Ihh'ii  sup{H»s(Hl  to  Indong  to  the  whole  class  of  W’riters 
on  the  lu>tory  ami  athnities  of  languages  ;  and  it  has  certainly'  pre- 
^Tiiled  in  no  ordinary  degrtv  among  them.  Even  some  of  the  latest 
works  on  these'  subjects,  though  alK)unding  with  curious  and  valuable 
information,  are  in  a  imrticular  manner  liable  to  this  ctmsure.  The 
treatise  of  ProfesMW  ^lurray  on  the  Kuro]X'an  languages,  though  it 
displays  c.\tensive  knowledge  and  diligent  rest'orch,  is  scarcely  men- 
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tinncil  without  ridicule ;  and  in  the  Asia  Polyglutta  of  M.  Julius 
Klapntth,  which  has  added  very  considcnddy  to  our  acquaintance  with 
the  iliidects  and  penealopy  of  the  Asiatic  races,  we  find  the  results  of 
securute  investipation  mixed  up  and  hlendetl  with  Um)  much  that  is 
uiiCiTtain  and  hy|>othctiail.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  there 
un*  not  a  few  writers  in  Inith  earlier  and  later  tiuies,  who  are  scarcely, 
if  in  any  degree  chargi^able  with  the  same  faults,  and  whose  acuteness 
und  Koiindiiess  of  discernment  are  c(pial  to  their  extensive  and  pro¬ 
found  erudition.  This  ma^’  be  truly  said  of  Vossius  and  Edward 
Lhuyd  among  the  jihilologists  of  former  apes,  and,  in  more  recent 
times,  of  Professor  Vater,  the  Schlegels,  Bopp,  and  Professor  Jacob 
Grimm/ — p.  4. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  literature  has  led 
to  discoveries  which  have  protluced  a  new  era  in  philological 
siicncc.  ‘  If,  even  under  the  reign  of  Eouis  XIV,’  remarks  a 
rreiich  writer,  (M.  Eichhoff,)  referring  to  that  jieriml  as  the 
golden  age  of  French  literature,  ‘  a  voice  had  been  raised,  which 
‘  said — “  4’here  exists  but  one  single  language  in  Euro|)e,  of 
‘  which  all  the  spoken  idioms  arc  but  varieties,  and  the  innumer- 
‘  able  forms  of  these  idioms,  which  you  would  in  vain  endeavour 
‘  to  collect,  arc  almost  all  found  reproduced,  with  the  same  com- 
‘  binations  and  the  same  meaning,  in  a  language  spoken  far  from 
‘  Euro]>c," — w  ould  not  such  an  assertion  have  seemed  a  fable,  and 
‘  would  any  one  have  taken  the  trouble  of  verifying  it  ?  Never- 

*  theless,  this  phenomenon  exists  ;  and  thanks  to  tlie  extent  and 
‘  accuracy  of  the  discoveries  of  the  present  age,  which,  disen- 
‘  gaging  itself  from  prejiossessions,  scrupulously  a])])lie8  itself  to 
‘  the  investigation  of  facts,  the  treasures  of  India  are  open  to  us, 
‘  and  the  Sanscrit  language  is  no  longer  a  mystery  /  •  That  the 
(Ireck,  the  l^atin,  the  German,  and  the  Slavonian  dialects  arc 
all  branches  of  the  same  primitive  language  as  the  Sanscrit,  in 
which  are  found  the  roots  of  the  various  PiUro]K‘an  dialects,  is 
now  admitted  by  all  competent  scholars,  ^fhe  more  accurate 
the  examination  of  these  languages  has  bc'eii,  the  more  extensive 
and  dwply  rooted  their  aflinity  has  betm  discovered  to  lie.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jacob  Grimm^’s  lucid  analysis  of  the  T'eutonic  idioms,  has 
shewn  this  with  regard  to  the  German,  in  which  the  aflinity  is, 
|)erhaps,  the  least  obvious.  ‘  The  historical  inference  hence  de- 
‘  duced  is,  that  the  European  nations  who  speak  dialects  rcfcrrible 

*  to  this  class  of  languages,  are  of  the  same  race  with  the  Indians 
‘  and  other  Asiatics  to  whom  the  same  observation  may  be 
‘  applied/ 

Ilitherto,  however,  many  of  the  continental  writers  seem  to 
hare  believed  the  Celtic  to  Ik?  a  language  of  a  distinct  class,  en¬ 
tirely  unconnected  with  the  other  idioms  of  Europe.  Pinkerton, 


•  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique,  1028,  lorn.  i.  p.  425. 
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whose  ignorance  is  rendered  only  the  more  conspicuous  by  hi* 
offensive  dogmatism,  declares  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  the 
Celtcp  were  a  people  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind; 
and  Vans  Kennedy,  whose  rashness  and  singular  talent  for 
blundering  mar  his  unquestionable  scholarship,  affirms  not  less 
confidently,  that  ‘  the  British  or  Celtic'  has  no  connexion  or 
affinity  whatever  with  the  languages  of  the  East,  and  that  no 
genuine  Celtic  words  exist  in  any  one  language  of  Europe.  The 
boldness  of  this  sweeping  assertion  is  startling;  but  when  it  is 
ascertained  to  have  proceeded  either  from  sheer  ignorance  or  ob- 
stinate  opinionativeness,  and  to  be  at  variance  with  the  most  no¬ 
torious  facts,  it  becomes  contemptible.  Both  Adelung  and  Mur¬ 
ray  have  regarded  the  Celtic  as  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  ;  but  they  ap})ear  to  have  had  a  very  limited  and  inipcr- 
fc'ct  acquaintance  with  the  Celtic  dialects ;  and  the  former  has 
committed  the  error  of  suppising  the  Welsh  to  be  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  ancient  lielgce,  M.  Eichhoff,  in  a  paper  to 
which  we  liave  already  referred,  ‘  on  the  influence  of  a  knowledge 
‘  of  Sanscrit  on  the  study  of  the  European  languages,'  has  the 
following  judicious  observations. 

‘  Although  every  thing  concurs  in  assigning  ouc  common 
‘  source  to  the  human  race,  and  to  language,  that  immediate  gift 
‘  of  the  Creator,  a  primitive  perfection  and  identity,  we  are  never- 
‘  tbeless  compiled  to  admit,  anteeedently  to  the  records  of  his- 

*  tory,  divisions  of  distinct  races  and  trilx?s,  who,  detaching 
‘  themselves  and  retiring  successively  from  the  central  pint  of 

*  the  human  population,  underwent  modifications  of  manners, 

‘  form,  and  language,  which  have  l>een  |>crpctuated  through  cen- 
‘  turies.  Among  tliesc  rat'cs,  the  Indo-Gcrinanic,  or  rather,  Indo- 

*  Europan  family  is  incontestably  the  most  remarkable,  and  that 
‘  which  interests  us  the  most  nearly.  Placed  between  two  an- 
‘  cient  systems  of  civilization,  those  of  China  and  Arabia,  it 
‘  s]HH'dily  cnpialled  and  sinqiasseil  them  l)oth  in  several  respete. 
‘  Whether  wc  fix  its  centre  at  Mount  Caucasus,  or  place  it  near 
‘  the  Himalaya,  it  is  seen  to  divide  itself  at  an  early  priod  into 
‘  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which  covers  the  plains  of  India 

*  and  Persia,  and  stretches  as  far  as  Armenia,  wliile  the  other, 
‘  taking  a  westerly  direction,  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  Europ. 
‘  Whatever  was  the  primitive  condition  of  the  highly  favoured 

*  continent  which  wc  inhabit,  (and  on  this  pint  we  can  have  no 
‘  certain  data)  every  thing  ])rovc8  that  its  civilization  and  actual 
‘  p>|Hilation  enteretl  it  from  the  East. 

*  The  ('cits  themselves,  long  regarded  as  the  Europan  au- 
‘  tochthones,  furnish  evidence,  by  what  remains  of  their  language, 
‘  of  an  lnd(v(fermanic  origin.  They  may  be  regarded  as  in 

*  some  sort  the  forerunners  of  this  great  migration,— as  the  tribe 
‘  which,  lieing  the  first  to  seprate  from  the  common  stock  fixed  in 
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‘  Asia.  ]>ciictratcd  to  the  most  western  extremity  of  Europe, 

*  where  tliey  found  themselves  in  contact  with  the  Cantabrian 
‘  race,  the  Semitic  origin  of  which  appears  to  be  proved  by  the 

*  Hiseayan  language,  and  which  undoubtedly  was  introduced  from 

*  Africa.  The  second  migration,  judging  of  it  from  the  analogy 
‘  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  successive  development  of  which  may  serve 

*  U8  here  as  a  scale  of  proj^rtion,  appears  to  have  been  that  of 

*  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans  • .  .  The  Slavonic  and  Sarma- 

*  tian  nations  must  have  separated  more  recently,  and  naturally 
‘  range  themselves  on  the  third  line.’* 

It  roust,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history,  the  different  European  races  are  found  nearly  in  the  same 
relative  situations  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Teutonic  na¬ 
tions  inhabited  the  plains  of  Northern  Europe  at  a  period  not 
long  subKe(]uent  to  the  age  of  Herodotus  ;  and  if  the  Guttaties 
he,  as  Dr.  Prichard  supposes,  the  same  as  the  Goths 'fy  we  al¬ 
ready  discern,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brateil  nations  belon^ng  to  the  Germanic  family,  in  an  age  when 
the  name  of  Rome  nad  scarcely  become  known  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Finns  and  the  Slavonians  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
l>et‘n  the  latest  among  the  nations  who  cnteanl  F^urope.  *  Hut 
‘  Finniufj^ia  and  the  Fenni  \  the  Author  remarks,  ‘  arc  men- 
‘  tioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  who  place  them  beyond  Germany, 

*  and  towards  the  Vistula.  The  Slavonians  arc  not  early  dis- 

*  tinfiuished  in  Europe  under  that  name ;  but,  by  the  appellation 
‘  of  Wends,  given  to  the  Sclavonic  race  by  the  Germans,  we  rc- 
‘  cognise  them  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Pliny  and  Ta- 
‘  citus,  who  mention  the  Venediy  and  place  them  near  the  Finns, 
‘  and  on  the  Iwrders  of  Finningia.’ 

If  we  may  lay  any  stress  upon  the  resemblance  in  the  appel¬ 
lations,  the  Gut  tones  might  seem  to  be  rather  the  Jutes  or  Ghetes^ 
whose  name  Wachtcr  derives  from  Gode^  tall  men;  and  who, 
though  leagued  with  the  Saxons,  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
Scandinavian  family.  With  regard,  liowever,  to  the  Goths,  Dr. 
1*.  remarks,  the  ample  specimen  of  their  language  preserved  in 
the  version  of  U  Iphilas,  proves  that,  conformably  to  their  own 


*  Journ,  Asiat.  lorn,  i.  pp.  426,  7* 

t  llic  Goths  have  been  confounded,  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
with  the  Thracian  Gctce.  M.  PcUcmtier,  in  his  History  of  the  Celts, 
maintains  this  opinion,  citing  the  authorities  of  Isidonis  of  Seville, 
Grusius,  and  Procopius  ;  and  according  to  this  ingenious,  but  fanciful 
w  riter,  these  Gctcc  or  Goths,  the  ancestors  of  the  Dacians,  were  also 
Celts.  *  Lcs  noms  des  villes  ei  cantons  des  Daces  imliquent  asscz 
‘  ctmrcment,  que  la  languedece  j)€Uj}le  vtoil  V ancient  Celle  ou  Tudesque* 
(Pelluutier,  tonu  i.  p.  ol.) 
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traditions,  they  were  nearly  allied  in  kindred  to  the  northern 
trilR's  of  the  (Jernian  family. 

'rhe  Celtic^  properly  so  calleil,  were  a  |>eople  of  Gaul;  and, 
according  to  early  trailition,  they  crossed  the  Alps  as  invaders,  to 
spread  themselves  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  called 
from  them,  hy  the  Homans,  ('isalpine  Gaul.  In  the  I.atin  form 
of  Celts,  we  have  the  Kelti  and  (ialati  of  the  Greeks ;  the  naroei 
given  hy  them  to  the  people  of  Gaul  and  Gallo-Gra*cia ;  and  by 
substituting  the  digamma  for  the  guttural,  the  word  Kixtoi  be. 
comes  without  violence,  Welsh.  Tlie  word  Gaul  is  evidently  the 
same  as  (iael, — a  contraction  of  GaUiheaty  the  proper  name  of 
the  Celtic  race  who  inhabit  the  Scottish  Highlands;  whence 
(iaelic  or  (iaidheilig,  the  language  of  the  Gael.  Even  to  the 
present  day,  the  Italians  of  Lombardy  are  called  Welsh  or  Ciauli 
bv  their  German  neighlK)ur8.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  Celtic  and 
(jallic  nations  closely  allied ;  but  the  names  under  which  they 
are  known,  appear  to  vary  only  as  the  same  word  disguised  under 
different  dialects.  When,  however,  Gaul  Iwcame  peopled  by 
various  races,  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  l)etwecn  the  (’eltic 
Gallic  the  true  autochthones^  and  the  lielgic  and  Aquitanic  na¬ 
tions  of  Gaul.  ‘  The  dialects  of  Gaul’,  remarks  the  Author  of 
Celtic  Uesearches,  ‘  appear  to  have  l)ccn  preserved  up  to  the  pe- 
‘  riod  in  which  the  power  of  the  Homan  empire  declined ; — this, 

‘  too,  in  parts  of  the  territory’  wherein  a  character  of  national  in- 

*  de]>endencc  could  least  be  expected.  The  city  of  Tr^'ves  lay 

*  in  that  part  of  Gaul  where  the  natives  were  mixed  with  inva- 
‘  ders  from  Germany.  Heforc  it  became  a  part  of  the  Homan 
‘  empire,  and  the  seat  of  its  provincial  government,  the  chief  men 

*  of  that  city  affectetl  a  German  origin ;  yet,  the  populace  had 
‘  pre8er>’eil  their  ancient  language.  St.  Jerom  resided  there 
^  about  A.i).  .Kk),  and  passing  through  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor, 

‘  ten  years  afterwards,  he  recognisetl  the  language  of  TnWea. 

‘  These  long  separated  people,  must,  therefore,  liave  retained  the 
‘  tongue  which  their  common  ancestors  liad  used  a  thousand  years 
Mieforc;  and  the  Galatians  here  describetl,  w’cre  descendants, 

‘  not  of  the  (ioth,  or  (ierman,  but  of  the  Gaul.  This,  it  may 
‘  Ik'  siiid,  wiis  the  dialect,  and  therefore  different  from  that 

‘  (»f  Gallia  Cel  tiro.  Hut  the  language  of  the  Cclta\  under  that 
‘  name,  had  also  btTii  preserved.  Ausonius,  when  celebrating  the 
‘  adinircil  cities,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Maximus,  towards 
‘  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  thus  addresses  a  beautiful  stream 
‘  that  watereil  his  native  Hurdigala : 

‘  “  Salve ^  urhis  Genius^  medico  potabilis  haustu 
Divona,  Celtarum  lifigua — Fofis  addite  divis!^ 

*  Here  wc  fmd  the  ('cltic  language  in  a  ))oli8}ied  and  lettered  city 
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*  on  the  very  opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  quoted  with  respect,  and 
‘  u}wn  a  favourite  subject,  by  a  man  of  consular  pre-eminence,  as 
‘  presenting  the  accurate  etymology  of  local  names.  It  cannot, 

‘  then,  Ik?  doubteil,  that  Celtic  had  hitherto  flourisheil  in  the  rc- 
‘  tired  parts  of  Gaul,  remote  from  the  Massilian  Greeks,  from 
‘  the  first  province  of  the  Romans,  from  the  incursions  of  the 
‘  (ierinans,  and  from  the  dialects  of  Relgium  or  of  Aquitania.'® 

I'hat  the  etymology  of  most  of  the  local  names,  even  in  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Celtic,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
lH*lieve  ;  and  indeed,  a  Gaelic  Dictionary  is  found  to  afford,  with¬ 
out  violence,  a  translation  of  names  that  have  puzzletl  both  an¬ 
cient  and  mmlern  etymologists.  For  example,  the  Pennine  Alps, 
and  the  Apennines,  there  can  be  no  question,  take  their  name 
from  or  a  summit.  The  (iraian  Alp  is  probably 

named  from  ('arraig  or  Graig,  a  cliff  or  rock.  The  word  Alp  is 
also  itself  Celtic.  In  the  ancient  Durin  Major  and  Jfi'/ior,  now 
Doria,  we  have  evidently  the  Celtic  Dor,  or  D/rr,  water.  IVIontc 
Holca,  near  N’erona,  seems  to  take  its  name  from  Botch  or  Bwlvh^ 
a  pass.  The  Brenner,  supjiosed  to  derive  its  name  from  Brennus, 
the  (iaulish  chieftain,  has  Us  etymology  prescrvcil  in  the  Welsh 
hrinn  or  hryu^  a  hill.  Monaco,  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  is  the 
Celtic  monavhnt  mountainous  ;  and,  not  to  multiply  instances, 
diolnnum  (Milan),  for  which  the  ancients  found  an  etymology 
worthy  of  ranking  with  our  Bull  and  Mouth,  resolves  itself  into 
two  g(KHl  C'eltic  words,  meadh-loin  (or  iolann)  in  the  midst  of 
the  meadows,  or,  Ixjtween  the  rivulets ; — answering,  perhaps,  to 
Interamnn,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  however,  tells  us,  that  ‘  all  etymo- 
‘  log)' of  names  is  folly,  but  Celtic  etymology  is  sheer  frenzy;' 
and  Mr.  Vans  Kennedy  thinks,  that,  ‘  harsh  as  this  censure  may 
‘  appear,  its  justness  cannot  be  disputed.'  This  is  one  way  of 
settling  a  question ;  but  whether  it  be  a  philosophical  or  satis¬ 
factory  one,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 

Dr.  Prichard,  however,  has  not  relied  upon  etymologies,  or 
coincidences  of  mere  vocabulary.  His  Comparison  of  the  Celtic 
with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Indo-Euro|>ean  dialects,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  means  of  a  very  careful  and  profound  investigation  of 
their  grammatical  forms  and  structure.  On  comparing  various 
languages,  he  remarks,  four  different  relations  between  them  arc 
discovered. 

*  !•  In  comparing  some  languages,  we  discover  little  or  no  analogy 
m  their  grammatical  structure,  but  we  trace,  nevertheless,  a  resem- 
hlancc  more  or  less  extensive  in  their  vocabularies,  or  in  the  terms  for 
pJirticular  objects,  actions,  and  relations.  If  this  corresjiondence  is 
the  result  of  commercial  intercourse,  or  conquest,  or  the  introduction 

•  Davies's  Celtic  Researches,  p.  217* 
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of  a  new  system  of  religion,  liteniture,  and  manners,  it  will  extend  I 
only  to  such  words  as  iMdong  to  the  new  st(»ck  of  idinis  thus  intro.  I 
ductnl,  and  will  leave  unaffected  the  great  projwrtion  of  terms  which  I 
arc  cxprt*8sive  of  more  simple  ideas  and  universiil  objects.  Of  the  I 
description  now  alluded  to  is  the  induence  which  the  Arabic  has  ct*  I 
ertinl  u]Min  the  idioms  of  the  IVrsians  and  the  Turks,  and  the  Latin  B 
upon  some  of  the  dialects  of  Kuro|>e.  But,  if  the  correspondence  || 
traced  in  the  vocabularies  of  any  two  languages  is  so  extensive  as  to  ■ 
involve  words  of  the  most  simple  and  apparentlj'  primitive  class,  it  1] 
obviously  indicates  a  much  more  ancient  and  intimate  connexion.  I] 
There  may  lie  instances  in  which  this  sort  of  affinity  is  so  near  as  to  I 
render  it  prolmble,  that  the  dialects  thus  connected  had  a  common  ori*  |_ 
gin,  and  owe  the  diversities  of  their  grammatical  forms  to  subsequent 
change's  and  difference  of  culture. 

‘  2.  There  are  certain  languages  which  have  very  few  words  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  which  yet  display,  when  carefully  examined,  a  remarkable 
anahigy  in  their  laws  of  grammatical  construction.  The  most  striking 
instances  of  this  relation  are,  the  polysynthetic  idioms,  as  they  are  de¬ 
nominated  by  IMr.  Dunonceau,  of  the  American  tribes,  and  the  niuno- 
syllabic  languages  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  nations. 

‘  3.  A  third  relation  is  discovered  lietween  languages  which  are 
shewn  to  lie  ctmnected  by  Wh  of  the  circumstance's  already  pointed 
out.  These  are  the  languages  which  I  venture  to  term  cognaie.  The 
epithet  is  appliini  to  all  those  dialects  which  are  connected  by  analogy 
in  grammatical  forms,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  primitive 
words  or  nsits  common  to  all,  or  in  all  resembling,  and  manifestly  of 
the  same  origin. 

‘  4.  A  fimrth  relation  exists  l)ctween  languages  in  which  neither  of 
the  connecting  characters  above  described  cun  l)c  discerned ;  when 
there  is  neither  analogy  of  grammatiad  structure,  nor  any  correspond¬ 
ent'  in  words,  sufficient  to  indicate  a  particular  affinity.  Such  Ian- 
guagi's  are  not  of  the  s;\me  family,  and  they  genendly  lielong  to  nations 
remote  from  each  other  in  descent,  and  often  in  physical  characters. 
But  even  among  languages  thus  discovered,  a  few  common  or  resem¬ 
bling  words  may  often  be  found.  These  rescmldances  are  sometime* 
casual,  or  the*  result  of  mere  accident:  in  other  instances,  they  we 
perhaps  too  striking  and  too  numerous  to  be  ascribed  to  chance  or  oo* 
incidence.'  pp.  U,  10. 

The  clear  and  sound  discrimination  shewn  in  these  remark*, 
will  prc|>are  our  readers  to  find  in  the  present  Writer,  a  philologi*t 
of  no  ordinary’  stamp,  and  one  whose  acute  investigations  arc  con- 
ductetl  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit.  The  inquiry  which  he  hi*  j, 
instituted,  leads  him  to  advert  to  the  relations  of  languages  h 
which,  thougli  displaying  great  variety  in  their  vocabulary,  yet  I 
approximate  in  their  most  essential  constituents,  and  arc  nearly  y 
connectcil  in  their  grammatical  formation. 

*  Such  phenomena  *,  n'marks  Dr.  P.,  '  can  l)C  explained  only  on  the 
supposition,  that  a  different  suiierstnicture  has  betm  raised  by  different 
nations  on  a  basis  originally  common.  Tribes  having  a  common  idiom 
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K*antv  in  its  stixk  of  wtircls,  upinrar  sopanitfly  to  have  nddod  to  their 
.sjHVili.  partly  by  new  invention,  and  partly  by  Inirrowiiijr  fnun  their 
ijoi*dil)oiirs,  such  terms  as  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  them  re- 
(piired.  The  accessory  parts  of  laiignap*s  may  have  come  at  length  to 
Innir  a  cmisiderable  pn»portion  to  the  primitive  one,  or  even  to  excivd 
it ;  iiiul  the  grammatical  construction  may  have  l)een  diversified  under 
(lifferent  modes  of  cultivation.  Hence  arise  in  the  first  jdace  varieties 
of  dialect ;  but,  when  the  deviation  is  greater  in  degree,  it  constitutes 
(iiversitv  of  language.  The  (ierman  and  the  French  are  never  termetl 
dialects  of  »me  8j|Hx*ch  ;  and  yet,  all  who  compare  their  respective 
sources,  the  <dd  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  languages,  are  aware  that, 
between  these,  a  near  and  deeply  rooted  atlinity  subsists/  p.  12. 


'I'bere  are  six  dialects  of  the  Celtic  family  which  may  he  said 
to  survive:  live  are  still  spoken,  and  one  of  them,  the  Cornish, 
is  suillciently  ])reserved  in  hooks.  'Fliesc  six  dialects  are,  the 
Welsh  (or  Kymraeg),  the  Cornish,  the  Armoriean  (or  Has-Hre- 
tagne).  the  Krse,  the  (jaclic,  and  the  Mank'B.  'Fhe  former  three 
arc  relies  of  the  idioms  of  the  ancient  llritons ;  and  the  Welsh  is 


taken  by  Dr.  Friehard  as  a  suftieient  specimen  of  the  llritannic 
dialects.  Of  the  other  three,  the  Krsi*  or  old  Irish  is  generally 
used  as  an  example.  l"he  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  mixe<l 
«itb  Norwegian,  Knglish,  and  Welsh.  The  Gaelic  itself  has 
received  a  strong  tincture  of  Scandinavian ;  while  the  Krse  has 
nrobably  heen  mixed  with  Cantabrian.  The  Welsh,  on  the  other 
liand,  has  l>een  even  styled  the  Celto-Germanic,  as  having  re¬ 
ceived  so  large  a  mixture  of  German, — |K)ssibly  from  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  British  tribes  with  the  Belgic  nation,  with  whom 
they  have  been  confounded. 


In  order  to  display  the  affinity  which  subsists  between  these 
dialects  and  the  Sanscrit,  Dr.  Prichard  begins  by  explaining  the 
principle  upon  which,  more  or  less,  in  all  tlie  I ndo-Kuropean  lan¬ 
guages,  a  ])ermutation  of  letters  takes  place  in  comjmsition  and 
construction,  agreeably  to  rules  originally  founded  on  euphony  or 
on  the  facility  of  utterance.  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
dialcTts,  the  mutation  of  consonants  is  observable  chiefly  in  the 
formation  of  com)M)und  terms.  But  in  the  Sanscrit,  words  merely 
in  sequence  have  an  influence  upon  each  other,  in  the  change  of 
terminations,  and  sometimes  of  initial  letters,  according  to  rules 
which  the  Sanscrit  grammarians  term  sandhi^  conjunction,  and 
which  forbid  the  meeting  of  consonants  of  different  orders. 
1  lu^se  ndes  have  l)een  supposed  to  be  in  great  measure  peculiar 
to  the  Sanscrit.  It  is,  however.  Dr.  P.  has  shewn,  a  remarkable 
f^aet,  that  in  the  Celtic  dialects,  and  more  e8|)ccially  in  the  Welsh, 
l^Tmutations  in  many  res|>ect8  analogous  are  constant  and  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  formation  of  sentences.  ‘  It  is  impossible  to 
‘  bring  three  or  four  words  together  in  the  Celtic  languages,  with- 
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‘  out  mollifications  similar  in  tlicir  ])rinciple  to  those  of  sandhi' 
Wc  give  two  or  tlircc  examples,  taken  from  the  Welsh. 

('hatitre  of  friittural.  C/tasge  of  labial. 

Veu  gtrr^  the  liriiJ  of  a  man.  Car  agos^  a  near  kinsman. 

Ki  ben,  his  In  ad.  Ai  gar,  his  kinsman. 

Ei  liken,  her  head.  Ki  char,  her  kinsman. 

Elf  rnhen,  my  head.  f  Jf  nghdr,  my  kinsman. 

('kange  of  dental. 

Tad  }!  plentifu,  the  child’s  father. 

Ki  dad,  his  father. 

Ki  thdd,  her  father. 

Elf  nhdd,  my  father. 


In  this  res|>eet,  the  Welsh  would  seem  to  present  a  eloser  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Sanscrit,  than  any  other  Kuropean  language,  and  one 
which  cannot  he  resolved  into  accidental  coincidence.  Our  limits 
w  ill  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  rules  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  these  permutations  of  consonants  take  place,  or  of 
those  which  equally  govern  the  interchange  of  particular  letters 
in  the  derivation  of  words  from  one  dialect  into  another,  lly  a 
comparison  of  the  cardinal  numl)ers  in  nine  Indo-KurojH'an  lan¬ 
guages,  Dr.  Prichard  has  shewn,  that  these  changes,  instead  of 
taking  place  hy  a  merely  accidental  variation  or  corruption,  arc 
conformahle  to  certain  general  laws.  For  instance,  the  Greek 
Kuhstitutes  for  the  sibilants  and  soft  ])alatines  of  the  Sanscrit,  the 
T,  and  TT :  thus,  ashta  Ix'comes  onruy  and  pancha  TrtixTn  or 
TfVTf.  The  Welsh  makes  nearly  tlic  same  substitutions  as  the 
/Kolic  Greek,  using  the  liard  palatines  or  gutturals  for  the  soft 
palatines  and  sibilants ;  as  shash^  six,  l)ecomes  in  Welsh,  chfcech 
(pronounced  khwaikh)^  and  dashaHy  ten,  daig^  or  deg.  The 
iiothic  and  other  T'eutonic  dialects  prefer  asjnrate  consonants, 
and  substitute  the  simple  h  in  the  place  of  palatines  and  sibilants; 
while  the  Frse  and  the  Latin  alfect  gutturals,  and  change  the 
Sanscrit  sh  or  eh  into  c  or  q.  T'hus,  I'^Troi  becomes  equus; 
TfvTf  or  pynip,  quinque  and  kuig^.  An  interchange  of  p  and  k 
regularly  takes  place  Ix'tween  tlie  Welsh  and  Frse  languages;  as 
;x7i,  a  head.  Incomes  in  Frse,  keann ;  plant.,  children,  kland; 
and  Pdsk^  Fiister,  Kdsg.  Other  permutations  are  pointed  out  by 
the  Author,  and  are  shewn  to  l>e  regular  and  systematic,  in  what¬ 
ever  way  they  may  Ik?  accounted  for.  Similar  changes  arc,  in 
fact,  observable  in  different  dialects  of  the  Aramean  family,  which 
are  the  most  closely  related,  and  spoken  by  nations  not  widely 
dissevered. 


•  \  ot,  Mimotimes  the  k  was  changed  by  the  Latins  into  p :  as  Ispia 
for  ;  x/io/iVl  fur 
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In  the  third  cha])tcr,  Dr.  P.  proceeds  to  adduce  ‘  proofs  of 
‘  common  origin  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Celtic  and  other  Indo- 
‘  Kuro|)ean  languages.’  Col.  Vans  Kenneily  has  collected  KK) 
words  in  eight  languages,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  Celtic  is  to¬ 
tally  dissimilar  to  any  other.  We  shall  give  three  of  his  in- 
litanees. 

Sans,  Greek,  Latin,  tVehh,  Irish,  Germ.  Arab.  Pers. 

Woman,  stri.  yttr.  inulier.  guniig.  bean.  weib.  nisa.  sin. 

Man.  iiani.  atO^n/To;.  homo.  dyn.  duinc.  nmnn.  rajul.  iiiard. 

.Sun.  siiria.  qXto;.  sol.  haul.  grioth.  sonne.  shams,  aftub. 

Now  the  first  of  these  is  selected  by  Dr.  Prichard  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  common  origin  of  words  in  the  Celtic  and  other 
languages ;  and  he  gives  the  variations  as  follows. 

Sans.  Greek.  Russian.  Erse,  IVetsh,  Latin,  Persian, 

...  fjani.  ytvr.  jena.  goan.  zcn. 

\\  uman.  <  o'*  i  i  r  • 

}  vaina.  l>ean.  l)cn\v.  fieminu. 

fcin. 

Rrnn  l)ecomcs  bhcaUy  or  vean^  in  Krsc  ;  as,  in  Welsh,  henw  Iw?- 
eonu's  in  regimen,  retttr.  In  Cornish,  woman  is  benen^  which 
answers  to  the  (iaelic  diminutive,  beauafr,  a  term  of  endearment. 
(iirrai^  and  irraif^.,  cited  by  \'ans  Kennedy  as  the  Welsh  for 
woman,  is  the  feminine  of  f^tcr,  and  wt,  a  man ;  and  corres|K)nd8 
to  the  Latin  virago,  from  vir.  The  latter  word  may  be  thus 
traced  in  the  different  dialects. 

Sanserit,  Greek,  I.atin.  Welsh.  Gaelic  and  Erse, 
virali.  Fr)^a,-f.  vir.  gWT.  fear,  fir. 

iiarah.  uvr,^. 

Onee  more,  the  word  signifying  sun,  takes  the  following  forms  in 
the  dilferent  dialects. 

Sanscrit.  Greek,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Armor.  Lat.  Russ, 

liailih  or  hailis.  'AiXto;.  haul.  houl,  hcul.  heol.  sol.  solnste. 

(pron**  hail.) 

.\nutluT  Sanscrit  word  for  sun,  is  sunuh  ;  in  which  we  have 
the  original  of  the  M(cso-Gothic  and  (rcrman  nunno  and  ftontic. 
'fhc  (iaelie  furnishes  the  word  itf/,  signifying  light  or  sunshine  ; 
and  the  word  ao/,  though  sunk  into  disuse,  is  preserved  in  the 
compound  nolasy  sun-light.  Grioth,  another  name  for  the  sun, 
hotli  in  (iaelie  and  in  Erse,  and  griau,  which  has  the  same  signi¬ 
fication,  are  possibly  related  to  the  Sanscrit  mria,  and  the  Greek 
'fhesc  instances  may  suffice  to  shew,  how  much  closer  affi¬ 
nity  there  may  l>e  in  the  vocabularies  of  different  languages,  than 
a  Mijurficial  etymologist  is  able  to  detect ;  and  how  easy  it  is,  by 
the  artifice  which  Col.  Vans  Kennedy  has  employed, — that  of  se¬ 
lecting  the  most  dissimilar  words  for  the  same  ofiject,  which  the 
various  languages  will  furnish, — to  make  cognate  dialects  seem  to 
have  little  in  common. 


I'ricliaril  tni  the  Celtic  Xations. 


In  Ills  fourth  chapter.  Dr.  l*richar(l  proceeds  to  adduce  further 
proofs  of  a  common  orijjin,  derived  from  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  ('eltic,  as  compared  with  other  Indo-European  dialects. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  the  comparison  is  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
personal  pronouns,  and  the  personal  terminations  of  verbs ;  in  the 
sixth,  in  relation  to  the  inflection  of  verbs  through  tenses  ami 
m(M)ds ;  and  in  the  seventh,  a  \cry  interesting  analysis  is  given 
of  the  verb  substantive,  which,  in  all  the  Indo-European  Un. 
guages,  is  derived  from  two  different  roots,  and  consists,  in  fact, 
of  two  defective  vcrlrs  ;  the  one  expressing  present  existence,  and 
the  other  being  used  to  denote  the  jiast  tenses.  There  is  no  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  Inith  of  these  verbs  are  extant  in  a  complete  state, 
hut  they  are  least  defective  in  Sanscrit;  which  has  lost  many 
tensc's  of  the  verb  aami^  from  the  root  corres|)onding  to  ilfu 
and  Mum  or  r.v.ve,  hut  has  preserved  the  whole  of  the  verb  hha^ 
rami,  from  the  r(H>t  hhu,  allied  to  the  old  Latin  verb  fun,  and 
the  C I  reek  The  Persian,  Slavonian,  and  Teutonic  display, 

in  the  substantive  verb,  the  same  double  formation ;  hut  the 
(’eltic  has  one  of  these  verbs,  hod  or  />//(///,  in  a  more  perfect  state 
than  any  other  language  except  the  Sanscrit ;  while  fragments  of 
other  defective  verKs  arc  in  use,  in  the  •])rcsent  tense.  Thus,  ^ 
si/d//,  oc.s',  and  yti,  are  all  used  in  the  sense  of  est,  is;  liesidcs 
mac,  est,  and  macut,  sunt.  In  the  numlier  of  tenses  in  the  active 
voice,  and  in  having  a  proper  jiassivc  voice,  the  Celtic  is  richer 
than  the  'feutonic. 

Dr.  I  Richard's  conclusion,  which  is  as  modestly  stated  as  it  is 
ably  suiiiHirtiMl,  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

*  1  have  tluis  laid  iH'forc  iny  readers  the  most  obvious  and  striking 
nnalogii's  lM*t\veen  tlu*  Celtic  dialects  and  the  languages  which  arc  more 
generally  alhnved  to  he  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Sanscrit,  (ireek, 
and  Latin.  On  the  facts  siihinitted  to  them,  they  will  form  their  own 
conclusion.  Prohahly,  few  persmis  will  hesitate  in  ad(»pting  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  marks  of  connexion  are  t<H)  decided  and  extensive  tobf 
referred  to  accident  or  Ciisnal  intercourse ;  that  they  are  Uhi  deeply  in- 
terwtiven  with  the  intimate  structure  4»f  the  languages  compared,  to  be 
explained  on  any  other  principle  than  that  which  hasln'cn  admitteil  by 
so  many  writers  in  resyu'ct  to  the  other  great  families  of  languagt‘s 
longing  to  the  ancient  population  of  Europe  ;  and  that  the  ( eltk 
jM'ople  themsidve.s  are  therefore  of  Eastern  origin, — a  kindred  tribe 
with  the  nations  wlm  settled  on  the  hanks  of  the  Indus,  and  on  tbe 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Haltic.  It  is  probable,  that  sevenl 
trilH's  emigrated  fnnn  their  original  scat  in  different  st;iges  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  res|H'ct  to  civili/aition  and  language ;  and  we  accordingly 
their  idi<»ms  in  very  different  degrees  of  rt^finement  ;  but  an  accurtU 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  intimate  structure  and  component 
terials  ot  thes4*  languages,  is  still  ca{iable  of  aH'ording  ample  prixifs  of» 
t'ominon  origin.’  j»p.  UKi,  7- 

\Vc  h  avc  only  to  add,  that,  irrcs|H‘ctivc  of  the  conclusion 
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which  tlic  Author  1ms  conducted  us,  the  volume  is  highly  valu- 
tble  from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  Eurouean  idioms  in 
general,  and  on  the  laws,  if  not  the  origin,  of  tnose  variations 
which  form  a  principal  source  of  perplexity  in  philological  in¬ 
quiries. 


Art.  Ill* — 1*  The  Family  Cabinet  Atlas^  constructed  upon  an  Original 

Plan,  and  engraved  on  Su*el  by  Mr.  Thomas  Starling.  Cabinet  sise. 

JI7  ninj)s.  Price  3().v.  plain.  42j.  coloured.  London,  18111. 

2.  The  Jiiblical  Series  of  the  Family  Cabinet  Atlas,  Parts  I.  to  VI. 

2.V.  lu/.  each  ;  lU.  (h/.  coloured.  London,  1881,  1832. 

^plIK  first  Number  of  this  Cabinet  Atlas  was  noticed  in  our 
*  dournal  on  its  publication;  and  we  then  gave  our  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan.  We  are  now  aide  to  speak  with  en¬ 
tire  approbation  of  the  admirable  care,  taste,  and  skill  displayed 
in  the  execution.  The  distinctness  of  delineation  preserved  in 
these  geogra]diical  miniatures,  is  surprising.  Nothing  contributes 
80  nuieh  to  give  u  clear  idea  of  the  general  structure  of  a  country, 
as  a  boldness  and  prebision  in  marking  the  course  of  the  rivers ; 
and  this  forms  a  striking  feature  of  these  little  maps.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  surface,  as  plain  or  mountainous,  is  also  carefully 
indieatcHl.  Hut  the  great  advantage  of  this  cabinet  atlas,  is,  that 
it  brings  at  once  within  the  compass  of  the  eye,  the  general  out¬ 
line,  situation,  and  relative  geography  of  a  country  or  kingdom, 
80  as  to  im])rint  it  on  the  memory  of  a  tyro  or  youthful  learner, 
iK'tter  than  by  the  lx?wildering  expanse  of  a  ma])  of  larger  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  serves  also  as  a  sort  of  geographical  remembrancer  of 
easy  reference ;  and  though,  of  course,  it  will  not  render  larger 
maps  less  indis])ensahle  for  the  purposes  of  historical  illustration 
and  to]>ogra]>hical  study,  it  is  well  adapted  to  promote  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  geograjdiy,  by  the  attractive  shape  so  cleverly  given 
to  these  delineations  of  its  outlines.  It  will  thus  not  only  diifuse 
very  widely  a  certain  degree  of  im]>ortant  general  information, 
hut  may  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  and  fre<|ueiit  use  of  maps  on 
a  larger  scale.  We  have  been  particularly  ])lea8ed  with  the 
labular  Ma])s,  exhibiting  the  comparative  heights  of  mountains, 
lengths  of  rivers,  and  extent  of  inland  seas  and  lakes.  I'hese 
have  been  carefully  reduced  from  large  drawings ;  and  small  as 
is  the  scale,  they  give  an  admirable  view  of  the  relative  ])ropor- 
ti(»ns.  The  volume  forms  a  very  elegant  and  useful  present ; 
hut  wc  cannot  understand  why  a  work  of  such  perennial  use, 
should  have  been  advertised  as  a  ‘  geographical  annual.' 

file  Hibiical  Series  has  been  apparently  compiled  with  equal 
pains;  and  it  is  not  Mr.  Starling's  fault,  if  they  are  more  onia- 
mcntal  than  useful.  From  the  imposing  effect  of  light  and  shade. 
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the  tasteful  distribution  of  chains  and  proupes  of  mountains,  and 
the  pretty  meanders  of  black  line  all  over  the  country,  the  unin. 
formed  reader  might  l>e  led  to  suppose,  that  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Meso|>otaniia  had  iK'cn  subjected  to  an  accurate  survey,  the 
ancient  sites  all  identified,  and  the  true  bearings  and  eievationi 
ascertained  by  scientific  observation.  How  great  must  lx?  his 
sur]>rise  at  Icaniing,  that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  whole  country 
has  l)een  actually  surveyed,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  even 
traversed  by  Kuroj^eans  !— that  the  sites  of  (lath,  Kleutheru]X)lig 
(from  which  .leroine  and  Kusebius  estimate  the  distances  of  other 
cities),  lleersheba,  Dan,  Zabulon,  Jotapata,  and  other  important 
places,  have  not  been  ascertained ; — that  the  widest  discrepancie* 
<K*cur  in  the  accounts  given  by  travellers,  of  the  extent  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Tilx'rias,  and  of  other  equally  import¬ 
ant  features  of  the  holy  land  ; — that  Dr.  K.  1).  Clarke  could  not 
find  his  way  to  Sebaste,  the  capital  of  Samaria; — that,  as  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Meso])otainia,  and  Armenia  remaini 
unexplored  by  lCuro])ean  travellers,  that  tlie  geography  of  those 
countries  is  more  than  one-half  made  iq)  of  doubtful  calculation! 
and  hy|M)theses.  We  make  no  objection  against  constructing 
theoretic  maps  of  unknown  countries;  but  still,  we  would  not  af¬ 
fect  to  fill  up  the  outline  with  apocryphal  details,  and  to  make 
rivers  wind,  and  mountains  rise,  ad  iddtum.  A  map  is  none  the 
Ix'tter  for  looking  like  a  ])icture  ;  and  some  indication  ought  to 
distinguish  what  is  known  from  what  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
What  we  should  have  ]»referred,  would  have  Ix'cn,  duplicate  maps 
of  each  portion  of  country  ;  one  map  exhibiting  the  present  di¬ 
visions  and  names,  as  well  as  variations  of  surface,  so  far  as  a^ 
tually  known,  and  the  other,  the  ancient  geogra])hy  only,  as  laid 
down  by  the  learned,  with  no  attempt  at  emlKdlishment.  In  the 
map  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon,  we  are  pleased  to  see 
the  remarkable  valley  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba,  called  VA  (ihor,  jmoperly  indicated;  but  why  not  in  all? 
llozra,  in  the  llaouran,  the  capital  of  the  Homan  Arabia  Frovith- 
ria^  and  the  other  cities  recently  identified  by  the  labours  of 
Hurckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Hankes,  and  Huekingham,  should 
also  Ih’  noticed.  'Fhe  beds  of  summer  torrents,  which  are  entirely 
dry  except  during  the  rains,  ought  not  to  be  marked  in  the  same 
way  as  rivers.  With  the  exception  of  the  .Iordan  and  its  head 
waters,  there  is  scarcely  a  stream  in  .ludea,  that  can  Ih?  called  i 
river,  all  being  mere  brooks  or  torrents.  Dr.  (  larke  descril)« 
the  plain  of  Hsdraelon  as  one  vast  meadow  nearly  50  miles  in 
length,  and  '20  in  breadth,  without  a  house  or  tree  to  break  the 
monotonous  level.  If  this  account  has  any  approximation  to  iC- 
curacy,  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  countrx'  ought  to  Ih'  clearly 
inurkid.  While,  however,  we  throw'  out  these  hints,  wc  must 
do  Mr.  Starling  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  carefully  availed 
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hiiiist  lf  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  some  of  his  ma])s, 
csipivially  riates  11,  19,  :i*2,  and  2.3,  do  him  great  credit:  they 
are  quite  gems.  'Fhe  map  pretending  to  sliew  the  primitive 
hcttlenuiUs  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  ve  should  cancel.  What 
can  Ik*  more  absurd  than  to  assign  Africa  and  Arabia  to  Ham, 
and  India  and  (3iina  to  Shorn  ?  But  this  is  a  venerable  error, 
which  it  might  Ik*  deemed  sacrilegious  to  destroy ! 

Art.  IV. —  1.  The  Po/yniicrian  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  Sew  Testament ; 
in  which  the  various  Senses  of  the  Words  are  distinctly  explainetl 
in  Knglish,  and  authorized  by  Reference's  to  Passage's  of  Scripture. 
Rv  W.  OreH'iitield,  Editor  of  “  Bagster’s  Comprehensive  Bible/*  iHcc. 
IttJino.  cc.  .'*>08.  London,  1821). 

2.  Sort  Teslamcuti  Grwei  Tameion;  aliis  Conconhntirr,  ita  com- 
cinnatum,  ut  et  Locos  reperiendi,  et  ViH'um  veras  Significationes,  et 
Si^nijicalionum  Dlversitates  per  CoUationem  investigandi,  Duds 
inslor  esse  jHtssil.  Ex  Opera  Erasmi  Schmidii  depromtum,  A 
(iidieimo  Greenfield,  32nio.  pp.  727*  Price  (w.  London,  1830. 

two  beautiful  little  specimens  of  typography,  w’orthy 
^  of  the  Elzevirs  of  other  days,  have  only  recently  fallen  under 
our  notice.  *rhey  now  possess,  in  addition  to  their  intrinsic 
value,  a  monumental  interest,  as  specimens  of  the  editorial  ac¬ 
curacy  and  lalx)rious  diligence  of  the  amiable  and  gifted  individual 
under  whose  superintendence  they  appeared.  When  we  first  cast 
our  eye  upon  the  miniature  volume  which  professes  to  comprise 
Schmidt's  Concordance,  we  could  not  conceive  by  what  means  the 
promise  of  the  title-page  could  be  honestly  fulfilled.  But,  by 
omitting  the  unimportant  proper  names,  the  indeclinable  particles, 
the  pronouns,  and  the  verb  substantive ;  by  substituting  simple 
references  for  citation,  when  the  word  occurs  only  four  or  five 
times,  or  when  there  are  two  or  more  passages  strictly  parallel,  in 
which  ease  one  only  is  given,  and  the  otiiers  are  referretl  to ; — 
alterations  which  detract  nothing  from  the  usefulness  of  the 
Hition; — the  ponderous  labours  of  Stephens  and  Schmidt  are 
here  screwed  into  something  less  than  a  ]K)cket  volume ;  and  what 
IS  more,  for  6/?.  the  Biblical  student  may  possess  himself  of  a 
work  at  one  time  scarce  and  dear,  in  a  form  that  will  take  up  no 
rwm  on  his  table,  and  which  ought  scarcely  ever  to  he  off  of  it. 
I  he  edition  followed  is  that  of  1638,  printed  at  Wittenberg. 
The  Glasgow  edition  of  1821,  in  2  Vols.  8vo.,  merits  praise  for 
Its  accuracy ;  and  its  type  is  of  course  better  suited  to  eyes  that 
are  somewhat  the  worse  tor  wear,  than  a  miniature  edition  can  be. 
file  printing  of  the  present  volume  is,  however,  admirably  clear ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that,  with  both  editions  at 
band,  we  find  the  smaller  one  suit  our  eyes  (without  spectacles)  so 
^cll  as  to  prefer  it  for  convenience. 
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Of  the  Polymicrian  Lexicon,  we  cannot  hut  speak  with  admk 
ration.  Llej^anee  and  accuracy  of  typographical  execution,  and 
the  extreme  smallness  of  the  volume,  which  renders  it  a  curiosity, 
are  hut  the  least  of  its  recommendations.  The  work  has,  as  i 
lexicon,  very  great  merit,  and  does  the  highest  honour  to  the 
Kditor's  lidclity,  com3)etent  learning,  and  sound  judgement,  h 
is  no  meagre  ahridgement.  The  best  (Ireek  lexicons  have  been 
laid  under  contrihution ;  and  besides  Parkhurst  and  Schleusner, 
Mr.  (ireeidield  acknowledges  his  es])ccial  obligations  to  Wahl's 
Lexicon,  as  translated  and  improved  by  Professor  Kohinson  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts.  Originality  is  disclaimed.  ‘  Thcd^ 

‘  finitions",  the  Editor  remarks,  ‘  must  in  most  eases  Ihj  sub- 
‘  stanlially  the  same ;  though,  in  their  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
‘  precision,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  exhibited, 

‘  they  may  Ih‘  greatly  diversified.'  'I'he  (jualities  here  specified, 
are  precisely  those  which  we  should  have  fixed  upon  as  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  volume — clearness,  sim))licity,  and  ])recision; 
to  which  we  may  add,  tyixigraphical  accuracy  As  far  as  we 
have  examined  the  definitions,  and  compared  them  with  those 
of  the  larger  lexicons,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  ha]>py  manner 
in  which  every  real  variation  of  import  is  succinctly  expressed. 
We  shall  give  two  or  three  s|H*cimens. 

*  Aiicdii04r,  Zf  f.  uax’t  3^*  a.  L  Itixa.luo'Un  to  acknowledge  ood 

declare  any  one  to  Ih'  what  he  ought  to  l)e,  and  to  treat  him  as  such, 
Mat.  11.  ID.  Lu.  7*  'ki ;  to  declare  one  to  he  blameless  or  innocent, 
and  to  treat  him  as  such,  acmiit,  absolve.  Mat.  12.  .‘^7*  1  Co.  4. 4; 
to  ileclare  free,  set  at  lilierty.  Ho.  (>.  7 ;  to  declare  one  to  be  good,  ^ 
right,  |>ious,  and  to  treat  him  as  such,  commend,  ap3)laud,  Lu.  7* 

Ifh  2D  ;  Hi.  l.*» ;  to  l)estow'  approbation  and  favour,  |iass.  to  obtain  tp- 
|)rohation  ami  fav<»ur,  so  ns  to  receive  lienefit,  Lu.  18.  14.  Ro.  4.  2; 
.Ty)r.  to  gnint  forgiveness,  iiardon  sin,  fri^e  from  its  conseouences,  justifyi 
Ac.  L*k  .‘ID.  Ro.  2.  l.*l;  3.  2D,  et  al. ;  to  do  that  whicn  is  right, 
virtuously  ;  {inss.  or  mid.  to  l)e  upright,  righteous,  virtuous,  Kc.  22. 11/ 

*  f.  Xn4'0|^At»  ^  mid.  i7»Xa^;3a>o/xai,  (irl  &  Xa^/9a»«)  tO 
take,  take  hold  of  by  the  hand,  Mat.  14.  31.  Mar.  8.  23  ;  to  lay  hold 
of,  Md/.e,  Lu.  2iL  2D.  Ac.  ID.  ID,  et  al. ;  met.  to  seize  on  one's  frords, 
catch  in  onr*s  words,  i.  e.  to  cavil,  carp  at,  I^u.  20.  20,  2D ;  to  get 
s4\ssion  of,  obtain  as  if  by  seizure,  1  Ti.  D.  12,  ID;  to  take  hold  of, 
protect,  afford  assistance  to.  He.  2.  Hi.* 

‘  7'rXooV,  w,  |>.  TiTiXi/Mxa,  a.  I .  irtXuwac,  to  perfi*ct,  complete,  1.  €• 

to  bring  to  an  end,  hnivsh,  close,  Lu.  2.  4.3;  l.i.  32.  Phi.  12;  t® 
accomplish,  fully  |H'rform  duties,  &c.  Jno.  4.  34 ;  .5. 3D;  to accomplhh. 
fulfil  predictions,  Ac.  .Ino.  ID.  28;  to  render  perfect,  bring  to  a  stated 
perfection  or  com3detene.ss,  Jno.  17*  23.  2  Co.  12.  D;  sjwken  of  the 


•  The  only  emir  of  the  press  we  have  detected,  is  Xw  for 
31.  28lh  under  the  word  Si'xsu, 
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mind,  iS:c.  to  render  jwrfect  in  resiK^ct  to  sin,  i.  e.  to  render  pure  from 
jju,  make  sinless,  sjwtless,  He.  7*  H) ;  to  render  |K‘rfectly  tranquil  as 
to  the  cunsequences  of  sin,  remove  the  fear  of  punishment  on  account 
of  sin,  He.  9.9  ;  10.  1 .  14 ;  s^wkctt  state  or  condition,  to  render  one's 
condition  such  that  nothing  more  can  lie  desirtnl ;  render  jierfectly 
ha))|)y,  advance  to  a  state  of  perfect  happiness,  glory,  &c.  He.  2.  10; 
•I.  9,' Sc  al.’ 

Wc  turn  from  the  liooks  iK'forc  us  to  the  recollection  of  their 
lamcntwl  Julitor.  And  we  do  so,  not  for  the  pur|)08e  of  ex¬ 
patiating  upon  his  talents  and  amiable  character, — another  op|)or- 
tunity  will  ere  long  occur  of  placing  these  in  a  proper  light, — but 
with  a  view  to  press  mKin  the  attention  of  our  Headers  tlie  claims 
of  the  Widow  and  the  Fatherless.  The  A])peal  that  has  lieen 
made  to  the  ( 'hristian  and  Literary  Public  on  Ix'half  of  the  Widow 
and  rive  (’hildren  of  Mr.  Greenfield,  has  not  hitherto,  we  regret 
to  say,  lieen  responded  to  with  that  liberality'  which,  on  such  an 
occasion,  iKToines  almost  a  point  of  honour,  ns  well  as  of  duty. 
The  Dissenters,  we  have  b^m  informed,  have  as  yet  contrihuted 
little,  with  a  noble  exception  or  two,  in  aid  of  theoliject  of  the  trust. 
Yet,  may  we  be  allowed  to  remind  them,  that  William  (ireentield  is  a 
name  that  reflects  no  little  honour  upon  the  denominatitm  to  which 
he  had  conscientiously  attached  himself?  Nor  will  they  escape 
just  reproach,  if  they  prove  themselves  insensible  to  the  strong 
a))}H'al  which  has  been  made  to  the  religious  public  at  large,  ana 
c‘spi*eially  to  the  friends  of  the  Hible  Society,  to  concur  in  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  dead,  and  of  kindness  and  ])hilanthropy  to  the 
IsTeaved  family.  We  hope  that  we  shall  l>e  excuswl  for  earnestly 
retjuesting  the  attention  of  our  Headers  to  the  advertisement  which 
will  appear  upon  our  cover,  from  the  Trustees  who  have  kindly 
undertaken  the  management  of  whatever  funds  may  be  raised  by 
contributions  for  this  object. 

As  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Greenfield  is  in  preparation,  we  have 
deemwl  it  pro|H.*r  to  reserve  for  a  future  op|K)rtunity,  a  notice  of 
Ins  literary  attainments  and  performances. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Geological  Sketches  and  Glimpses  of  the  ancient  Earth. 
Hv  Maria  Hack.  12mo.  pp.  ^4.  Plates.  Price  9#.  London, 
\kV2. 

2.  Letters  to  a  tfounfr  Naturalist  on  the  Study  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Theology.  By  .Tamos  L.  Drummond,  M.I).  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  liclfast  Academical  Institution,  &c.  &c. 
12ino.  pp.  342.  Price  9«.  London,  Ib^ll. 

\JHS.  Hack  is  so  well  known,  we  ho]H',  to  our  younger 
readers,  as  the  Author  of  the  Stories  from  the  History  of 
England  and  some  other  well  written  and  well  atlaptcd  publications, 

VOl..  VII. — 'N.  s.  « 
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that  a  new  work  from  her  pen  will  scarcely  need  our  rccoiTiniend. 
ation.  'riiey  will  he  cjlad  attain  to  meet  with  their  ymnig  class, 
fellow,  ‘  Harry  lleaufoy,’  and  to  join  the  family  party  in  which 
his  Mother  is  the  intellifjent  instnictress.  IMr.  Heaiifov  himself, 
we  are  told,  was  too  closely  enga<^('d  in  professional  duties,  to  un- 
dertake  the  education  of  his  son ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  ‘  re- 
‘  luetant  to  deprive  his  wife  of  the  pleasure  and  occupation  afford- 
‘  ed  hy  the  society  of  her  child.’ 

*  Hurry,  therefore,  exce])t  for  about  two  hours  in  the  morninjj,  when 
he  went  to  receive  instruction  from  the  cumte  of  the  ]mrish,  mis  jfenc- 
nillv  the  companiini  of  his  mother ;  ami  she,  devoting  that  interval  to 
the'arranj'ement  of  her  (h»nu‘stic  atfairs,  inul  ample  leisure  to  read  or 
w.ilk  with  him,  ami  a  p.iwerful  motive  to  improve  her  own  mind,  that 
she  mii:ht  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  his.  She  (►ften,  indeed,  dis- 
triistet!  her  ahilltv  f»'r  the  olliee  ;  mill  one  ilav  ^'aid  to  her  husband  :  *‘I 
wonder  voii  are  not  afraid  that  Harry  w  ill  l)o  spoiled  hy  remaining  so 
Ion*':  at  home  with  me."  I  trust  it  will  keep  liim /*rom  Ir'Iii''  sinnled,’' 
replied  Mr.  Heunfoy.  “  \Vith  Harry’s  disi)iKsition  to  huirn,  he  does  not 
reipiire  the  stimulus  of  emulation  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  be  w  ill  obtain 
II  resjM’ctable  share  of  seliool  learning,  as  his  progress  since  he  has 
regularly  attended  ^Ir.  (ireen,  is  very  satisfactory.  As  for  the  rest, 
surely  you  are  a  more  improving  companion  than  the  common  hcnl  of 
schiHil-iHiys.  1  f  you  were  w  eakly  indulgent,  or  Harry  rude  and  petulant, 
there  would  be  no  remedy — be  must  then  go  to  ficlnmlt  and  take  kis 
vhttnee.  lint,  with  bis  gentle  tem|H*r  and  ardent  desire  for  kiiowdedge, 

I  think  he  may  safely  remain  under  your  mild  government,  till  it  is 
lime  to  eommence  his  professional  education  fntroductionf  p.  xviii. 

AVas  Mr.  Ileaufoy  right  ‘Possibly,  in  Harry’s  case’,  wc 
hear  some  reader  reply  ;  *  but  be  was  a  boy  so  out  of  tlie  common 
‘  way,  so  sujH'rior  to  most  children  of  liis  age,  as  to  l)c  an  cxcep 
‘  tion  to  all  general  rules.  And  then,  witli  such  a  mother,  how 
*  great  bis  advantages!’  It  is  tlius  that  the  force  of  beneficiil 
examjde  is  often  eluded  by  a  coinplimeiU  to  the  superiority  of 
those  who  merit  no  other  ])raiKe  than  that  of  having  |)erformed, 
with  the  sueeess  which  awaits  consistency,  a  common  duty.  In 
the  paragraph  we  have  citinl,  there  is  eom]»ressed  the  substance 
of  a  whole  essay  on  the  comparative  advaiiUiges  of  home  and 
selnml  cducntimi.  One  half  of  education  is  government,  and  Iwlh 
Ihiys  and  girls  must  Ik*  governed,  cither  hy  their  parents  or  by 
llie  vice-]'arents,  ycle])t  tutors  and  schoolmasters.  The  weakly 
indulgem  cannot  govern, — cannot  educate ;  and  for  the  mis¬ 
governed  child,  there  is  no  remedy  hut  the  public  reformatory 
eallisl  a  school.  ’I’lic  Iniy  must  ‘  Uike  his  chance’;  and  an  awful 
ehaiux'  it  is.  At  sclnud,  he  trill  he  governed  ;  hut,  while  thU 
)Kirt  ot  his  education  is  8ecuri*d,  how  is  the  other  part  of  the 
jKireiits  duty  discharged  hy  his  ])rofc8.sioual  proxy?  As  well, 
as  it  would  liavc  Ix-'cn  at  home,  where  be  might  cxjually 
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have  had  to  ‘take  liis  chance':  in  many  instances,  far  letter. 
Hut  ‘  in  the  iH'ginning,  it  was  not  so.'  If  education  Ixj  taken  as 
including  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the  formation  of  the 
character,  by  whom  are  our  children  educated?  Less  by  their 
teachers  than  by  their  associates ;  less  by  their  tasks  than  by 
their  amusements ;  less  by  reading  than  by  converse ;  less  by 
diriH-'t  instruction  than  by  iiiHuence.  And  if  this  be  true,  into 
whose  hands  does  the  greater  |>iirt  of  tlie  process  fall,  wlien  the 
child  leaves  his  natural  guardians  and  comiwinions,  to  Ik*  the 
charge  and  associate  of  strangers.  Not  into  those  of  the  master, 
lie  Ijccoines  one  of  a  ‘henl',  and,  how  faithful  soever  the  shep¬ 
herd,  must  take  the  chances  of  promiscuous  association.  He  has 
entcriHl  upon  the  world. 

Home  Studies  and  school  studies  will  of  course  widely  differ  in 
their  nature  and  intensity.  The  undivided  attention  of  the 
learner  being  fixed,  at  school,  uixm  advancement  in  some  one  or 
two  branches  of  technical  knowledge,  he  is  likely,  if  clever  and 
diligent,  to  make  more  rapid  strides  in  aequisition,  than  the  one 
who  is  at  home  laying  in  a  stock  of  general  knowletlge.  The 
habit  of  close  application  is,  perhaps,  more  certainly  acquired  at 
school,  than  elsewhere,  though  too  often  at  a  serious  cost  to  cither 
the  health  or  the  moral  character.  Itut  the  habit  of  observation, 
which  is  scarcely  less  important,  and  which  has  its  proper  sti¬ 
mulus  and  salutary  sphere  in  the  wide  field  of  natural  phenomena 
and  physical  science, — as  well  as  the  not  less  important  habit  of 
meditation,^ — can  scarcely  be  formed  in  the  public  seminary. 
Compare  the  young  Grecian  with  the  young  naturalist, — the  boy 
who  can  scan  Greek  metres,  with  the  one  wiio  has  learned  to  in¬ 
terpret,  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  the  appearances  of 
the  material  world, — and  then,  let  it  be  determined,  which  mode 
of  study  works  l>est,  as  regards  its  effects  on  tlie  intellectual 
lowers  and  the  moral  habits.  Not  that  the  two  branches  of 
learning  arc  incompatible :  quite  the  reverse.  Gp|K)sitc  studies 
relieve,  and,  in  some  way,  either  illustrate  or  correct  each  other. 
Hut  at  school,  what  a  boy  docs  not  learn  in  class,  he  stands  little 
chance  of  learning  at  all ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  taken  off 
from  the  line  of  his  studies,  the  ordinary  school-boy  is  as  iterant 
of  nature,  general  history,  geographical  science,  and  biblical  know, 
ledge,  including  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  nature  of 
its  doctrines,  as  a  child  wholly  uneducated.  These  things  arc 
not  in  ‘  the  terms' ;  and  if  they  were,  at  what  time  could  tlie  re¬ 
quisite  instruction  Ik*  communicatetl  ? 

Jlut  the  truth  is,  there  arc  few  Harry  Heaufoys,  simply  lie- 
cause  there  are  few  such  mothers  as  his.  Home  education  is,  in 
many  cases,  impracticable  from  circumstances ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  parent  who,  instead  of  unreluctantly  sending  forth 
his  half-spoiled  boy  to  take  his  chance,  conscientiously  and  with 
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devolves  on  others,  duties  he  would  gladly  fulfd  if  it  wn 
in  his  |>ower,  committing  the  little  exile  to  the  care  of  the  Divine 
(luardian  and  4'eaeher, — may  honestly  expect  the  hlcssing  of 
Heaven  u|H>n  a  school  eilueation  and  discipline.  Hut,  in  most 
cases,  parents  like  so  many  things  far  better  than  the  ‘  delightfiil 
‘  task '  which  the  P<H*t  sings  of,  that  they  cannot  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  make  the  ri'quisite  self-sacrifice.  It  is  impossible  to 
iHlueate  a  child,  without  carrying  on  simultaneously  a  process  of 
self-improvement,  which  is  its  own  rewanl ;  hut  the  trouble,  the 
time,  the  restraint  and  confinement,  the  mental  effort,  are  greater 
than  enter  into  romantic  anticipations;  and  hence,  the  disap- 
|K)intment  which  offen  leads  those  who  have  l)egun  a  system  of 
home  education,  to  grow  weary  of  well  doing.  I'he  promise  ap¬ 
plies  to  this  sort  of  service,  as  well  as  to  others:  “  In  due  time 
ye  shall  rea]),  if  ye  faint  not."  Hut  no  mother  who  does  not  feel 
this  to  l>e  the  chief  end  for  which  she  is  a  mother,  and  who  can¬ 
not  enter  into  the  sentiment  of  the  noble  matron, — ‘  These  arc 
‘  mv  jewels ', — will  sustain  the  burden,  and  submit  to  the  con¬ 
ditions,  of  carrying  forward  the  education  of  her  children  to  the 
|H‘riiHl  at  which  their  ])rinciples  ought  to  have  become  fixed,  and 
their  intellectual  ]>owers  and  affections  will  at  least  have  been  de- 
velo|HHl. 

And  yet,  it  is  one  of  the  most  legible  lessons  of  nature,  that, 
our  chief  business  in  this  world  is  to  reproduce  ourselves; — not, 
like  the  ephemeron  which  de|>osits  the  seeils  of  a  multitudinous 
progeny,  and  dies, — not  like  the  animal  races,  by  perpetuating 
the  mere  forms  of  sentient  existence, — not  by  simply  liecoming 
pan  nts  of  heirs  to  mortality  ;  hut  by  reprinlucing  the  noblest,  the 
distinguishing  part  of  our  nature,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
man,  w  hether  in  our  own  children, — put  directly  into  our  power 
for  this  very  purjHise,— or  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  highest 
duty  of  one  generation  is  to  prepare  for  the  next, — to  endow  pos¬ 
terity  with  all  its  intellectual  and  moral  wealth, — to  repnHlucc  its 
own  accumulations  in  an  augmenUxl  and  improved  form.  And 
what  is  the  common  duty  of  the  whole  community,  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  duty  of  each.  I'he  instinctive  love  of  |K)sthumous  fame, 
might  teach  us,  that  the  social  economy  has  lieen  designetlly  con- 
stituteil  mHin  that  principle  of  successive  repro<luction  by  which 
mind  ]H'r|>i*t nates  itsidf ; — by  which  the  parent  lives  on  through 
the  child  he  has  trained,  the  author  survives  in  his  works,  and, 
al)ove  all,  the  spiritual  parent  *,  the  instrument  of  regenerating 
the  souls  of  others  by  imparting  the  spiritual  life  he  has  him¬ 
self  received,  secures  in  them  and  with  them  a  glorious  immor¬ 
tality.  Were  every  true  C'hristian  duly  emulous  of  thus  adding 
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to  the  ]w])\ilation  of  heaven,  hy  becoming  the  spiritual  parent,  if 
it  wore  but  of  one  or  two  imlividuals,  by  his  instructions  and  in- 
Hucncc,  the  regeneration  of  society  would  proeeetl  rapidly.  And 
were  religion  transmitted,  as  it  was  designed  to  he,  in  families, 
the  Church  of  CickI  would  soon  present  a  new  aspect.  Hut  alas  ! 
our  children  are  educatwl  in  masses,  and  converted,  if  at  all,  singly, 
and  as  it  were  fortuitously. 

Hut  we  have  been  im]>erceptibly  leil  into  a  train  of  remark  not 
vor\'  closely  connected,  it  may  l)e  tnought,  with  the  subject  of  geo¬ 
log}’,  in  itself  considered.  Mrs.  Hack's  Sketches,  however,  though 
not  designed  exclusively  for  young  ix'rsons,  is  obviously  adapted 
to  recoinincnd  the  study  as  a  branch  of  domestic  education.  Dr. 
Druniinond  has  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  di¬ 
recting  the  attention  of  the  young  to  the  study  of  nature. 

‘  \  well-directed  attention  to  the  works  of  nature,  tends  in  an  incal¬ 
culable  degree  to  elevate  our  concentions  of  the  omnij)otenee  and  un¬ 
erring  wiMloni  <»f  the  Almighty,  and  is  congenial  to  every  innocent  and 
annuide  proj)en8ity  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  comparatively  few  persons  have  distinct  or  enlarged  idc'as  of 
the  world  around  them.  '^The  objects  which  have  been  familiar  to  their 
eyi^s  fnnn  infancy,  are  considered  only  as  matters  of  course  ;  and  while 
even’  thing  that  ap))ears  in  the  vast  page  of  creation  is,  one  should 
think,  tempting  them  to  a  perusal  of  its  origin  and  history,  the  general 
bias,  unfortunately,  is  to  put  a  chief  value  on  deviations  from  nature, 
and  to  consider  only,  as  curious  and  interesting,  those  irregular  pro¬ 
ductions  which  break  through  her  laws,  which  mar  her  lieauty,  which 
are  uWrrations  from  the  w’i^om  that  formed  every  thing  in  perfection, 
without  blemish,  and  without  jiassibility  of  amendment.  Living  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  is  magnificent,  or  awful,  or  lovely, — in  scenes 
where  the  liand  of  God  has  fixed  its  seal  and  im pressure  in  the 
stnmgest  characters,  we  yet  neglect  these  familiar  and  ever  present 
manifestations  of  his  power,  while  to  every  thing  bearing  an  appearance 
of  nowltv,  however  monstrous  or  absurd,  we  attach  an  undesi'rved  and 
childinh  importance. 

‘  This,  I  am  satisfied,  arises  principally  from  the  general  neglect  of 
mitund  history  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  education. 

*  1  know  and  feel  that  the  usual  pursuit  of  it  ns  a  science,  and  its 
i^tudy  in  that  di8|KMition  of  mind  which  adds  to  the  developments  of 
science  a  constant  reference  to  the  Deity,  and  an  unceasing  appeal  to 
final  causes,  are  very  different  from  eacn  other.  The  one  may,  to  a 
^rtain  degri*e,  degenerate  into  a  mere  love  for  the  curious,  or  have  for 
it.H  chief  end  and  aim  the  perfection  or  improvement  of  some  system  of 
claHsitication,  without  looking  much  further:  the  other  must  ever  con¬ 
tinue  to  ennoble  our  minds,  to  raise  us  every  day  to  higher  and  higher 
(^)cepti<»ns  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  (^od  ;  and  to  afford  a  happi¬ 
ness  as  pure,  perhaps,  and  as  permanently  exquisite,  as  man  in  nis 
present  state  of  being  can  possibV  enjoy.  And  still,  in  these  studies, 
•^<1  in  all  the  meditations  to  which  they  may  give  rise,  there  can  never 
a  fear  of  running  into  dangerous  extremes  of  enthusiasm,  nor  into  a 
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blind  and  arrogant  confidence  in  ourselves,  or  in  the  rank  we  hnli)  io 
the  creation.  The  noire  we  (ran  understand  of  the  works  of  (hnl,  tk« 
imire  we  must  be  convinced  of  his  power,  and  necessarily  the  m<irv 
humble  must  we  s4H*m  in  our  own  eyes ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  thii 
cannot  W  a  slavish  humility :  for,  in  proportion  to  the  evidences  of  his 
omnipotence,  we  find  those  of  his  gcKMlness  at  least  equal ;  and,  consc* 
quently,  while  we  find  awed  by  his  majesty,  we  are  at  the  same  timf 
impsdled  to  confide  in  his  justice,  and  to  consider  him  as  the  friend, 
and  not  the  tyrant,  of  our  nice.*  pp.  1 — 4. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  extract,  the  Writer  goes  very  much 
too  far  in  ascribing  to  his  favourite  study,  not  merely  a  bencficiil 
tendency,  hut  all  the  effect  which  the  discoveries  of  llevelation 
are  adapted  to  pnHluce.  He  either  overlooks  or  conceals  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  the  physical  evil  and  obvious  derangement  in  the 
present  world  create,  and  of  which  Deism  can  offer  no  satisfactory 
solution.  He  forgets  that  it  does  notlielong  to  the  guilty,  to  con¬ 
fide  in  the  justice  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  that  the  marks  of  the 
Divine  severity  are  far  more  unambiguously  stamped  upon  the 
])re8ent  system,  than  the  tokens  of  that  peculiar  modification  of 
His  goodness  which,  as  exercised  towards  the  reliellious,  is  called 
mercy. 

Dr.  Drummond  is  the  Author  of  an  admirable  little  volume, 
entitled,  ‘  First  Steps  to  llotany  \  which  has  been  favourably  re¬ 
viewed!  in  our  pages.  His  present  volume  is  not  less  pleasingly 
written,  and  almunds  with  various  information  relating  to  the 
whole  region  of  natural  history.  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  notice  an  obvious  wish  to  substi¬ 
tute  what  is  inipro]KTly  termed  Natural  Theology  for  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  Sunday  lectures  iqxui  astronomy,  entomology',  and 
lH)tany  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that,  although  the  word  Mahometanism  occurs  in  the  In¬ 
dex,  the  words,  ‘  Christianity’  and  ‘  Bible’  arc  not  to  be  found 
there;  and  the  reference  to  Mahometanism  is  for  the  insidioui 
pur\H)8c  of  ridiculing  a  faith  in  miracles.  ‘  Whenever  we  ima- 
‘  gine  things  to  take  place  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ’,  says 
l)r.  Drummond,  ‘  we  are  sure  to  be  getting  deep  into  error.’  But 
how  we  are  to  judge  of  what  is  really  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture,  his  young  reader  is  not  informed.  Had  he  l)ecn  Iwm  in 
('onstantinople,  he  is  told,  he  would  have  had  to  believe  in  thf 
pretended  miracles  of  Mohammed. 

*  Had  such  Ihh'u  your  education ;  had  such  idinis  Ih'cu  impressed  on 
Vour  mind  fnmi  the  earliest  dawn  of  thought  and  memory,  tlie  longo* 
life,  indeptMident  of  the  per|>etual  prayers,  ablutitms,  and  ceremoniet  of 
the  Mahometan  church,  might  not  serve  to  discover  to  you  the  cheat; 
but  with  the  constant  reiK'tition  tif  thest*,  with  the  means  of  teinj»ot*l 
ad\nintage  w  hich  the  reiu  or  affi'cted  xeal  for  them  is  calculute<l  to  af¬ 
ford,  with  the  reputation  of  being  pious  and  a  favourite  of  Henven, 
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and  with  the  many  other  uilvaiitageous  et  ceteras  which  seal  secures  in 
Mulumietan,  us  in  tcH>  many  other  countries,  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
you  to  St***  <he  real  tnitli.  Indeed,  you  would  shudder,  or  fi»el  the 
hijihi'st  imlignatitni,  at  the  book  or  creed  of  your  early  initiation  l)eing 
hinted  at  as  containing  any  thing  but  the  truth,  and  that  the  most  im- 
IMirtaiit  of  all  truth ;  so  that,  as  an  honest  man,  you  would  continue 
Minply  i»  ern»r,  or,  ns  a  fiery  zealot,  you  might  jH'rsecute  to  death,  if 
in  v»»iir  |>ower,  all  who  should  presume  to  deny  the  everlasting  truth 
and  divinity  i»f  the  Konin.  As  a  champion  of  the  holy  faith  it  pro- 
p>uuds,  you  might  cheat,  lie,  pt^rsecute,  be  arrogant,  Im*  cniel,  be 
(ihuKl-thirsty  ;  but  having  the  faith,  believing  in  the  Prophet,  having 
\our  trust  in  tlie  sacred  l>ook,  in  the  holy  Koran,  having  fought  for  it, 
having  |)ersecuted  for  it,  having  in  every  shn])e  sinned  for  it,  having 
niurdered  for  it,  having  extirpated  heretics,  having  spit  ujwn  Christian 
dogs,  having  fought,  and  hoisted  the  crescent  above  the  cross,  and  all 
for  the  K(»ran,  you  would  consider  that  you  had  made  out  a  fair  title 
to  pass  tlie  bridge  al  Sirat,  to  drink  the  water  of  the  river  of  paradise 
al  (’awthur,  after  which  the  blessed  ft*el  thirst  no  more,  to  enter  hea¬ 
ven,  wh(»s('  gravel  is  of  jiearls  and  precious  stones,  and  its  trees  of  solid 
gold,  to  live  ft»r  ever  with  fifty  houries  or  girls  of  paradise,  and  reside 
in  palaces  sixty  miles  long  aiul  as  many  broad,  and  each  formed  of  one 
single  |M*arl.  Had  you  lieen  born  and  bred  a  Turk,  such  you  would 
have  ex|M‘cted  as  the  reward  of  your  Jhith  in  tlie  Koran,  and  of  the 
84*al  displayed  in  your  exertions  for  its  propagation.*  pp.  Kill,  170. 

And  there  Dr.  Drummond  leaves  his  pupil,  with  a  malicious 
smile  worthy  of  Mephistophcles  himself ;  secure  that  the  inference 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  put  into  words,  will  be  silently  drawn.  Not 
a  word  is  added  even  of  decent  compliment  to  the  Ilihle  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  reader  is  cautioned  against  submitting  to  the  mental 
tyranny  of  believing  what  reason  and  nature  teach  him  to  know 
is  false ;  it  lieing  plainly  implied,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  not  more  entitled  to  credit,  than  those  of  the  Koran, 
and  that  Knglish  Christians  have  no  better  reason  fur  their  faith, 
than  these  I'urks. 

*  If  a  Joanna  Southcotc  or  other  insane  fanatic  appear,  there  arc 
thousands  to  become  Indievers  in  the  pretended  mission ;  or  if  a  Ilo- 
hcnhihe  assume  to  wield  the  powers  of  Heaven,  whole  nations  will  rely 
on  the  faith  of  the  unprincipled  cheat.  And  can  nothing  be  done  to 
give  men  a  knowledge  of  natural  religion,  which  is,  jH;rha|iR,  the  only 
cure  for  this  silly  and  pernicious  belief  in  wonder-workers  and  hot- 
hrained  or  cunning  knaves,  who  thrive  by  im|)08ing  on  the  weakness 
of  their  hrethreii  ?  It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  the  clergy  of 
the  ICstahlished  Church  were  firm  believers  in  Joanna  Southcote  being 
the  Woman  who  was  “  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  with  the  moon  under 
her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twxdve  stars.**  Hev.  xii.  1.* 

Hut  for  this  last  sentence,  it  could  not  have  I)ccn  discovered 
from  the  euntents  of  the  volume,  that  Dr.  Drummond  knew  of 
die  cxibtcuce  of  such  a  book  as  the  Bible ;  and  of  the  ninth  com- 
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mandnient,  he  still  seems  to  l)e  ignorant.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  the  assertion  respecting  the  numerous  believers  in 
.Ioanna  among  the  clerg}’,  is  an  impudent*  falscdiooil.  One  cler. 
gyunan,  we  Indieve,  did  profess  his  iK'lief  in  her  mission ;  a  thing 
not  more  surprising  tlian  that,  of  our  learned  Oriental  scholars, 
one  should  have  discarded  Christianity  for  llindooism,  and  an.  H 
another  prefer  the  claims  of  ‘  the  illustrious  Mohammed'  to  those  I 
of  tlie  Son  of  (iml.  | 

Had  not  Dr.  Drummond  thus  Hip))antly  obtruded  upon  us  his  | 
malignant  animosity  against  the  Christian  faith,  we  should  hare 
felt  no  dis])osition  to  catechise  him  respecting  his  creed  ;  and  but 
for  the  highly  exceptionable  passages  referred  to,  should  have 
felt  ))leasure  in  recommending  his  volume  for  tlte  instruction  it 
contains,  notwithstanding  its  negative  faults  or  deficiencies.  That 
such  should  Ik*  the  s])irit  and  tendency  of  the  course  of  studie* 
pursued  in  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  we  are  less  sur¬ 
prised  than  grieved  to  learn. 

Before  we  dismiss  the.  present  volume,  we  shall  cite  a  passage, 
in  which  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  a  Deist  arguing  again»t 
the  dogmatic  conclusions  of  the  Materialist. 

‘  Now,  witli  rogiird  to  mind,  I  would  ask,  Sup|H>80  it  to  Ik  even 
more  iitteiiuuted  than  light,  may  it  not  still  Ik*  material.^  It  mnv, or 
it  may  not  ;  (f<Kl  is  the  only  judge  of  this ;  no  man  can  tell ;  and  the 
truth  is,  no  man  needs  care  what  the  esscuitial  nature  of  our  soul  it. 
We  know'  that  W'c  have  a  mind,  a  thinking  principle,  something  inde- 
|K*ndont  t>f,  though  intimately  connected  w'ith,  organization.  The  eyr 
conveys  the  forms  and  colours  of  external  objects  to  the  brain,  wc  can¬ 
not  tell  how.  indml,  but  tlie  eye  d<H*s  not  see;  and  the  brain  I'onveyi 
these  impressions  to  the  mind  ;  l)Ut  the  brain  is  ns  blind  as  the  eye» 
though  it  is  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  mind  in  its  essential 
form,  whether  material  or  immaterial.  We  know  nothing,  and  can 
know  nothing  of  the  \iltimate  nature  of  mind;  but  it  seems  to  Ik*  a  na¬ 
tural  finding,  that  it  is  immortal ;  it  is  a  persuasion  found  in  almoil 
every  nation,  and  it  is  a  conclusion  which  natural  religion  inontably 
brinjpi  us  to.  1  lK*lieve  that  the  study'  of  GikI  in  his  works,  stamps  an 
irresistible  conviction  on  us  that  there  is  a  future  state,  and  that  our 
jiresiMit  pursuits  are  only  preparatory  to  others  of  a  sup4*rior  order, 
when  we  sliall  receive  higher  capacities,  and  have  more  extenaiv* 
means  of  seeing  and  understanding  the  works  and  W’ays  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  But  he  only  can  understand  hotv  we  shall  exist,  for  we  can 
now  only  know  mind,  like  light,  by  its  present  jdienomena.  But  we  arr 
all  the  parts  of  nature  in  connection,  her  different  kingdoms  joining 
by  imjK*rceptible  degrees,  so  that  it  is  im]K>ssiblc  to  tell  exactly  wh^ 
one  ends,  and  another  begins  ;  and  we  also  see,  that  the  worlds  whid» 
form  the  hwivens  are  all  connected  by  the  unseen  tie  of  gravitation; 
nothing  is  isolated,  all  is  in  harmony'  and  union.  And  is  the  ment^ 
world  not  so  Uk>.^  Gan  w’e  bt*lievc  that  the  mind,  like  a  taj>er,  will 
the  out  and  be  lost  for  ever  }  That  it  is  merely  a  tcm|K>rary  result 
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orpinix;ition  ;  that  it  grows  with  the  bruin,  and  with  the  brain  ceases 
to  «xist  ?  ^^'e  see,  indeed,  that  the  cerebral  mass  and  the  mind  are  s(» 

iutiinately  uiiitcHl,  that  the  state  of  the  former  uniformly  inriuences 
that  of  the  latter  ;  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  are  develo|H*d  together, 
ami  together  decay  ;  that,  when  brain  is  {H^rfect,  so  is  mind,  and  vice 
irrs/i ;  and  that  when  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  injured  by  dis- 
cunC  or  deteriorated  by  age,  insanity  or  second  childhood  are  (is)  the  re- 
Milt.  Hut  let  us  not  lie  deceived  by  this ;  the  bruin  may  still  lie  the 
organ  merely  of  mind,  as  the  eye  is  of  vision.  If,  in  old  age,  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  eye  lose  their  transjmrency,  it  may  liecome  unfit  for  its 
olfice,  hut  light  dtx's  not  the  less  exist ;  and  in  the  same  way,  when 
(loUige  comes  on,  the  brain  does  its  duty  inijierfectly,  but  mind  may 
still  1k'  in  its  real  nature  as  |K'rfect  as  ever,  though  the  bodily  organ 
h;is  iH'come  unfit  for  it  to  ojierate  with.  Hut  I  will  quit  this  subject,  by 
riMuurking,  that  however  much  we  may  argue,  whatever  doubts  and  un¬ 
certainties  may  arise,  whatever  we  may  1h?  told  by  sjH'culutive  theorists, 
\vc  know  imthing  of  mind  but  by  its  o|>era\ious.  If  a  |>articie  of  light 
travel  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time,  the  disem- 
iMslied  s<Mil  may,  with  equal  velocity,  fiy  to  its  future  place  of  alKule  in 
the  illimitable  concave  around  us.  As  the  most  distant  orlis  arc  con- 
mvted  by  gravitation,  so  it  may  be  that,  between  mind  and  the  Om- 
ni|)otent  (’reator  of  all,  there  exists  a  connection  as  powerful,  as  cer¬ 
tain,  and  possibly  more  |HTmanent,  than  the  attraction  between  worlds 
ami  sy.Ntems.  \Vithout  the  eye  we  could  know  nothing  of  light,  and 
without  the  brain  we  could  kimw  nothing  of  mind  ;  but  the  eye  is  not 
light,  nor  the  brain  thought.  They  are  both  but  organs.  God  is  the 
source  of  light,  and  the  source  of  mind,  and  he  alone  can  truly  know 
either.  Let  us  therefore  leave  the  settlement  of  these  insoluble  diffi¬ 
culties  to  him,  for  our  faculties  in  this  life  are  incompetent  to  the  task. 
All  things,  I  doubt  not,  will  at  length  be  made  plain ;  and  in  the 
Diean  time  let  us  lie  humble  ;  let  us  be  grateful  for  the  |)ower8  we  en¬ 
joy  ;  let  us  be  anxious  for  truth  ;  and  let  us  lay  opinions,  merely  as 
•Mich,  aside  ;  let  us  cultivate  all  moral  virtue ;  let  us  adore  the  Al- 
niighty ;  and  let  us  give  up  disputation  and  wnuigling  about  things 
ahich  he  alone  can  understand.*  pp.  1H() — 1119. 

There  is  so  much  good  sense  in  thc.se  remarks,  that  wc  cannot 
Iwit  deeply  regret  the  moral  blindness  of  the  Writer  to  ‘  the  true 
‘light,  the  liglit  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ.' 

Mrs.  Hack  is  a  teacher  of  a  far  different  school;  and  a  few 
pyagraphs  Irom  her  highly  interesting  and  well  written  volume, 
»ill  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  com})ctent  manner  in  which  the 
«ihject  is  treated.  Harry  Heaufoy  inquires  of  his  mother,  how 
philosojibers  could  lie  absolutely  certain  that  the  earth  was  once 
fluid.  *riie  conversation  then  proceeds  as  follows. 

‘  It  is  not  an  affair  of  certainty,  Ilarrv  ;  but  there  are  some 
I^liarities  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  w'hich,  inde|H*ndently  of  its 
external  shaj>e,  afford  strong  reasons  for  believing  it.  If  you  like,  I 
"ill  end»*av<nir  to  explain  some  of  them ;  and  may  iK'gin  by  saying  that 
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the  earth,  in  the  first  state  of  wliich  we  can  venture  to  form  any  notloo, 
is  supjioseil  to  liave  In'cn  a  hot,  Huid  mass,  surrounded  by  an  inunenae 
atmosjdiere,  which  you  may  compare  to  ste-ain  ;  and  that,  in  this  stale, 
it  revolved  round  the  sun,  and  also  Hirned  upon  its  axis,  thus  acquiring 
the  form  which  it  actually  doi's  |H>ssess.  As  the  Incited  mass  ijratluallf 
c4M)led,  part  t»f  its  atmosphere  would  l>e  condensed,  and  full  in  waui 
upon  the  surfan*.” 

*  “  This  is  very  easy  to  understand,  I  have  often  seen  steam  con¬ 
verted  inti*  water  by  c<H)lin;X<  surely,  mamma,  in  such  as  you  are 

describint;,  no  liviii;;  creature  could  exist ! 

*  “  So  far  as  we  arc  enablcil  to  judge  from  appearances,  it  soemi 
very  clear  that  there  have  not  always  lieen  living  cri'atures  on  the  earth. 

I  will  tell  you  the  facts  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion.  As  we 
advance  towards  the  summits  of  h»fty  mountains,  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  that  multitude  «»f  shells  we  have  spoken  of,  begin  to  grow 
scarce,  ami  at  hnigth  entirely  dis.ippt^ar.  We  arrive  at  rocks  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fiirmatioii,  which  Cioitain  m»  vestig**  at  all  of  living  creatures; 
nevertheless,  the  structure  of  these  nR’ks  shews  that  tliey  also  have  ^ 
once  biHMi  tluiil,  or,  rather,  that  the  particles  of  which  they  are  ctim- 
pi>sed  have  settled  down  into  a  Huid.  It  is  evident  from  the  position 
of  tliose  rocks,  that  they  have  Ihvu  moved  and  iwerturned  since  they 
were  hardeneil  intt*  stone  ;  and  the  height  to  which  their  bare  and 
ruggeil  tops  are  elevated  above  all  the  rm'ks  containing  shells,  shows 
that  their  summits  have  never  bi'en  covered  by  the  sea,  since  they  were 
raised  up  out  of  its  bosom.'* 

‘  “  Do  vou  suppose  that  this  elevation  of  the  mountains  took  place 
at  the  Delugt'?" 

‘  “  It  dtH's  mit  seem  impn*bable,  but  we  have  no  |)ositive  information 
«»f  the  changes  pnaluced  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  by  that  awful 
event.  Some  expressitins  used  by  the  sacred  historian  mav  Ih!  under- 
st(HHl  as  imjdying  that  it  was  attended  by  convid>ions  of  the  earth’s 
surface  far  greater  than  wotdd  la*  the  necessary  conseqtience  of  an  in- 
undatiim  of  a  f4‘w  months’  continuance.  The  short  account  cemtained 
in  the  early  chapters  of  (lenesis,  seems  designed  to  teach  the  imjxirtant 
truth,  that  (mmI  is  theCVeator,  (iovernor,  and  Judge  of  the  earth  aud 
all  its  inhabitants — that  1 1  is  will  is  the  rule  tif  their  duty,  and  that 
n  ilful  d  isidunlience  to  it  will  be  punished.  On  subjects  not  C4»nnccted 
with  this  pnrp«»He,  the  historian  is  silent ;  and  therefore,  with  regard  to 
the  means,  the  successitm  of  must's,  by  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  haa 
brought  this  beautiful  world  to  the  state  in  which  we  see  it,  man  hat 
l>een  left  to  discjiver  them  gradually  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason.  One 
fact  stvins  otablished  beyond  the  {)ossdiility  of  doubt  —  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  has  I  con  subji'cted  to  a  great  and  sudden  revolution,  which 
appears  tt*  have  taken  plaa*  alnnit  the  ivritnl  assigned  in  Scripture  to 
the  Delugt' ;  ami  that  this  revolution  lairied  all  the  countries  then  in¬ 
habited  by  men,  and  by  thos4‘  animals  which  are  now  l)est  known  : — 
and,  further,  that  it  als4»  laid  dry  the  IhhI  of  the  ocnin  existing  at  the 
lime  «»f  this  grmt  convulsion,  wliich  lu'camc  the  surface  of  our  present 
earth,  and  w;is  |MM>ple<l  by  the  small  numlM'r  of  men  and  animals  that 
esca|HMl  from  the  ruin  of  the  farmer  world.” 

•  “  I  understand  y^ni  jH'rfectly : — the  s«'a  and  land  changi'd  placet* 
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But  I  slumM  like  to  know  wliat  reasons  jHM)ple  have  for  such  un  extra- 
unlinarv  su]>|M>sitioii.” 

<  “  'fliev  will  Ik*  explained  to  you  gradually  as  wc  pnceed  in  our 
inquiry.  .1  "  ill  now  add,  that  it  is  also  believed,  the  cH>untries  now  in- 
habited,  which  were  laid  dry,  as  I  told  you,  immediately  after  the 
Delude,  laul  not  always  been  covered  by  water  ;  but  that,  at  some  more 
riMiiote  {K'ritKb  /Any  had  t)een  inhabited,  if  not  by  men,  at  least  by  land 
animals,  (d*  which  the  remains  have  l)et‘n  discovered  in  a  fossil  state;  it 
seems  pntbable  that  they  were,  at  two  or  three  ditferent  times,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  sea.  AV  e  have  no  account  of  thejic  ancient  inundations, 
ami  I  ludieve  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  universal  like 
the  Deluge* :  only  a  small  portion  (»f  the  earth  could  have  lR*en  inhabited 
hv  the  first  generations  of  men  ;  and  distant  ]>arts  of*  its  surface  might 
re|>i‘atedly  have  In'cn  inundated  without  their  knowledge.”*  pp.  BO — B I. 

Harry,  after  listening  to  the  whole  of  the  explanation,  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  simplicity  of  the  account,  but  is  struck  with  the 
leuf:th  of  time  that  would  be  retpiircd  for  the  completion  of  the 
bUj)poscd  process. 

‘  “  I  cannot  imagine,”  said  he,  how  the  gradual  f«»rmation  of  land 
by  depositions  from  water,  and  the  tedious  labtairs  of  coral-worms,  is 
to  Ik*  reconciled  with  the  account  given  by  IMoses.  Six  dnj/s!  AVhy 
six  tlumsand  days  would  not  have  done  it.” 

*  **  That  dithculty  has  been  noticed  by  several  persons,*'  replied  Airs. 
Ik'aufoy,  ‘‘  and  it  has  l)ecn  explained  in  different  ways.  First:  that, 
*upjM»ing  the  six  periods  of  creation  to  mean  literally  days  of  tweiity- 
fiiur  hours,  as  only  a  small  part  of  the  earth  was  at  first  required  for 
the  alnnle  of  man  and  animals,  the  present  continents  might  have  re¬ 
mained  beneath  the  waters  for  a  very  long  peri<Ml, 

‘  “  Others  have  thought,  that  ^tose8,  after  recording  in  the  first 
sentence  of  (lencsis,  the  great  truth  that  all  things  were  made  by  the 
will  of  An  intelligent  C'reator,  passed  silently  over  some  intermediate 
state  of  the  earth,  which  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  history  or  the 
dutit*s  of  man,  and  proceeiled  to  describe  the  successive  ap])earancc  of 
the  present  order  (if  things.  On  this  8up|)osition,  the  fossil  remains, 
anil  |)oculiaritie8  of  structure,  which  excite  our  wonder  and  curiosity, 
may  have  liclonged  to  that  intermediate  state  of  the  earth. 

‘  And  lastly,  your  difficulty  may  be  exjilaincd,  and,  1  think,  very 
satisfactorily,  by  understanding  the  Days  of  Creation  to  mean,  not  or¬ 
dinary  days,  but  periods  of  time,  in  which  the  recorded  events  took 
place  in  the  order  descrilied  so  briefly  by  the  sacred  historian.  If  you 
refer  to  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  you  will  find  that  the  word  datf  is  used 
l>y  ajiproved  writers  in  this  general  sense ;  and  many  |>assages  in  the 
Bible  seem  to  favour  this  construction.  Cruden's  Concordance  will 
»l.vi  shew  you,  that,  among  the  Hebrews,  datfs  and  weeks  were  often 
u^etl  fi»r  distinct  iieriods  of  time,  not  corresp<mding  with  those  divl- 
wons  in  our  jmpular  sense  of  the  words.  One  respectable  writer,  who 
adopted  this  view'  of  the  subject,  expresses  the  satisfaction  he  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  in  observing  the  unexjwcted  and  pleasing  accordance  be¬ 
tween  the  order  in  which,  according  to  the  account  of  Moses,  the  work 
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uf  creation  wixa  aceoinplishetl,  uiid  the  order  in  which  tlie  fossil  remaiiu 
of  plantH  and  uniinals  are  de{)osit(Ml  in  the  earth  ;  adding,  that  the 
agreement  is  so  ch»se,  it  must  satisfy  or  surprise  every  one.  Howerfr 
I  have  no  wish  to  press  this  explanation  upon  you.  Yon  know  to» 
little  of  the  subject  to  firm  an  opinion  at  pres<‘nt ;  and  it  is  not  of  tUT 
couM'quence  which  of  the  three  I  have  mentioned  you  may  hereaft^ 
think  miMit  prohahle.  Neither  of  them  has  any  tendency  to  le«eD 
your  reverence  h»r  the  Scriptures,  or  to  prove  the  occasion  of  suffering 
to  yourself:  hapnily,  we  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  (»alilet»!”  * 

pp.  3d-4l, 


Art.  \'I.  Saturday  Evening.  By  the  Author  of  **  Natural  Historr 
of  Knthusiasm.  8v«»,  pp.  viii, -402.  Price  lOs.Vni.  London,  llBi!. 

A  liTl  l()l’(f  1 1  this  volume  follows  so  close  u])oii  the  elaborate 
Kssay  on  l-ithieal  Philosophy  hy  the  same  Writer,  reviewed 
in  our  NuiuIht  for  (U-toher  last,  a  glance  at  its  contents  has  been 
suflicieiit  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  coni|)oKt‘<l  of  no  crude  or  hastily 
concocted  materials.  We  arc  much  mistaken  if  they  are  not  the 
slow  ai'cumulation  of  years  of  meditative  retirement.  "The  volume 
mainly  consists  of  a  serif's  of  what  may  Ik*  termed  theologic«)-j)hi- 
loso])hical  discourses  iir  essays,  such  as  might  have  suited,  in  tlieir 
general  cast  of  subject,  the  Saturday  paj)ers  of  the  S|H‘ctator,— 
those  es])ecially  which  were  furnished  to  Addison  hy  Henry  Grove. 
The  ‘  Advertisement  ’  ])refi\ed  to  the  papers,  thus  explains  the 
title  and  the  design  of  the  work. 

*  Although  the  Author  dedicates  his  pen  to  the  service  of  Bcligioo, 
he  would  m>t  seem  (layman  as  he  is)  to  trench  either  tipoii  the  M*as<m 
or  the  office  of  public  instruction.  But  there  remains  open  to  him  the 
Saturday  Kvening,  wliich  devout  persons,  wh(>se  leisure  permits  them 
to  do  si»,  are  accustomed  to  devote  to  preparatory  meditution.' 

'Phe  title  derives  a  further  significance  from  the  subject  of  the 
first  two  pu|H‘rs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  contents  which 
we  subjoin  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  fancifully  connected  with  the  Au¬ 
thor's  view  of  the  ]>resent  era,  as  ‘  the  day  of  preparation '  before 
the  great  Millennial  sabbath. 

‘  I.  The  Hour  of  Hope  and  Diffidence.  —  **  That  day  was  the  Pre¬ 
paration.*'  II.  The  (  ommon  Kxjiectation  of  Ghristians. — "  And  the 
Sablmth  drew  on.”  III.  The  Courage  j>eculiar  to  Times  and  Places.-^" 
“  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  (ios|H»l  of  Christ.”  IV.  Laxity  and  deci- 
won. — “  That  I  may  make  manifest  the  mystery  of  Christ,  as  I  ought  to 
•pt'ak.”  V.  The  means  of  mercy. — The  (losjnd,  the  Pt»wer  of  God 
to  Sulvatifui.”  \’I.  The  Church  and  the  World. — The  world  know- 
cth  UH  not.”  \TI.  The  State  of  sacred  Science. — ‘‘  I  am  wiser  thw 
all  my  te.achers,  In'oiusi*  thy  Testimonies  are  my  Meditatitm.”  VIII* 
The  Hidden  Worhl. — “  The  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal 

IX.  The  State  of  8i*clusion. — “  The  things  that  are  seen  are  tern jHiral- 

X.  The  Limits  <*f  Bevelation. — ‘'And  wc  prophesy  in  part.” 
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Vastnojw  of  ll»e  Material  Universe.—**  When  I  consider  the  heavens — 
What  is  man!’*  XII.  Piety  and  Energy. — **  Add  to  your  faith  vir- 
tuf.”  XIII.  The  Last  Uonflict  of  Great  Principles. — ‘*  The  Son  of 
man,  when  he  eoineth,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?’*  XIV.  Li¬ 
centious  Heligioiiisui. — “  Add  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  kiiowle<lge 
temjH'raiuv.”  XV.  The  Power  of  Rebuke. — “  If  thou  take  forth  the 
precious  from  the  vile,  thou  shalt  l)e  us  my  mouth  ;  and  1  will  make 
thee  unto  the  ])eople  a  defenced  brazen  W'alf.”  XVI.  Strength  of  the 
Power  of  Rebuke. — “  Ilowbeit,  in  understanding  lie  men.”  XV^II. 
The  Recluse. — “Add  to  (iiKlliness,  bn>therly  kindncKs.*’  XVIII. 
The  Mtslern  Anchoret. — “And  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.”  XIX. 
The  Family  Aireetion  of  Christianity. — “  lie  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another,  with  bmlherly  love.’*  XX.  Charity  and  Conscience. — “  For 
nieat  destroy  not  the  wt)rk  of  G(h1.'*  XXI.  The  Few  Noble.—**  Not 
many  noble.”  XXII.  Rudiment  of  Christian  Magnanimity. — **  Let  him 
that  glorieth.  glory  in  the  Lord.”  XXIII.  The  Dissolution  of  Human 
Nature. — “  It  is  np])ointed  to  all  men  once  to  die.**  XXIV.  The 
State  of  Stml.s — “  They  all  live  unto  CicmI.”  XXV.  The  Third 
Ileaven.s. — “  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  : — at  thy  right  luind  are 
jdeasures  for  evermore.’*  XXX*^!.  The  Precursor. — “  Thou  wilt  shew 
me  the  path  of  life.”  XXVII.  Endless  Life. — **  Neither  can  they 
die  any  more.”  XX\'l  II.  The  Perpetuity  of  Human  Nature. — **  This 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.*’  XXIX.  Unison  <»f  the  Heavenly 
Hierarchy. — “  Christ — the  head  of  all  principality  and  power.”* 

It  will  be  seen,  tliat  many  of  the  papers  which  follow  one  an¬ 
other,  are  closely  connected  in  their  subject.  The  first  seven  liave 
an  cs])ecial  In  uring  uj)on  the  ])resent  times.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  consists  of  a  course  or  scries  of  jdulosophical  meditations, 
the  ])re(lominant  design  of  which  seems  to  be,  to  promote  that 
true  elevation  of  .spirit,  w  hich  is  known  under  the  homely  phrase, 
heavenly-mindedness ;  a  disposition  which  has  many  counterfeits 
among  the  varieties  of  intellectual  enthusiasm,  but  which,  we 
fear,  must  1h'  regarded  as  in  the  present  day  a  rare  attainment. 
Having  received  the  volume  late  in  the  month,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  give  it  that  leisurely  and 
thorough  ])erusal  which  it  demands;  but  we  felt  unwilling  to  post¬ 
pone  our  notice  of  a  work  which  we  feel  confident  the  religious 
public  will  receive  with  something  more  than  ap))robation, —  with 
deference  and  gratitude.  Its  practical,  yet  philosophical  cha¬ 
racter  almost  ])recludcs  controversial  dilferencc  with  the  Writer, 
and  still  more  the  flippancy  of  criticism.  Admitted  to  his  Sa¬ 
turday  Evening  retirement,  we  listen  to  his  discourse  as  that,  iH>t 
of  a  professii/nal  lecturer,  or  ‘  a  disputant  of  this  world  ’,  but  o(* 
one  who,  having  held  converse  with  the  true  Fountain  of  wisdom, 
opens  to  us  his  private  thoughts  in  the  tones  of  friendship.  The 
volume  is  replete  not  merely  with  thought,  but  with  materials  for 
thinking, — with  germinant  seeds  that,  where  they  find  the  right 
^il)  cannot  fail  to  reproduce  a  harvest  of  thoughts  in  other  minds. 
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Whatever  effort  of  attention  the  papers  may  require,  they  wfll  ^ 
richly  repay  ;  and  as  the  Meditations  are  generally  short,  even 
.readers  unaccustomed  to  the  mental  effort  of  close,  abstract 
thinking  may  bear  the  fatigue,  and  thus,  in  reading  the  volume, 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  valuable  habit.  Hut,  without  further 
prelude,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen  or  two  of 
the  subject  matter  and  style  of  the  papers.  We  take  our  first 
extract  from  a  lx*autiful  ])aper  on  the  Vastness  of  the  Material 
Universe,  as  made  a  ground  of  irreligious  scepticism. 

‘  If,  in  imagination,  wo  stretch  the  wing  to  distant  quarters  of  the 
realm  of  nature,  and  if  we  take  with  us  the  sober  expectations  which 
philosophy  authenticates,  what  shall  we  find — east  or  west,  al)uve  or 
below, —  hut  suns  and  planets,  much  diversified,  no  doubt,  in  figure  and 
Cfuistitution ;  vet  nothing  more  than  solid  spheres,  of  mtmsurable 
diameter,  and  fraught,  like  our  own,  with  organization  and  intelligenor. 
Let  us  indulge  as  freely  as  we  chouse,  in  pnKligions  conceptions  of 
magnitude  and  splendour ;  still  wc  must  (unless  wc  discard  all  pro¬ 
bability,  and  all  actual  appearances)  keep  within  certain  bounds.— 
Suns  are  hut  suns ;  planets  only  planets.  This  vastiiess  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  therefore,  which,  when  thought  of  collectively,  over|K)wer8  the 
mind,  reduces  itself,  when  rationally  analysed,  to  what  wc  have  already 
stated — namely,  the  greatness  of  accumulation.  Who  .shall  count  the 
stars,  or  who  numlx*r  the  worlds  that  are  revolving  around  those  cen¬ 
tres  of  light?  No  one  attempts  this  arithmetic;  anymore  than  he 
sets  a^Htut  to  reckon  the  sands  of  the  shore :  but  the  infinitude  of  graioi 
makes  not  (Mich  grain  either  more  or  less  important  than  it  would  be, 
if  the  number  of  the  whole  were  much  fewer  than  it  is. 

*  And  certainly,  if  our  earth  may  retain  its  individual  importance, 
notwithstanding  the  countless  infinity  of  the  worlds  among  which  it 
moves ;  it  may  do  so  notwithstanding  its  comparative  diminutiveness. 
True,  its  disk  is  hardy  jierceptihlc  from  jilanets  which,  by  the  breadth 
of  their  own,  dazzle  our  sight.  Hut  no  such  rule  of  valuation  can  ever 
be  asM'iited  to ;  for  it  is  favoured  by  no  analogy. —  If  the  earth  is  to  be 
deeuuHl  insignific:int,  merely  because  it  is  vastly  less  than  Jupiter,  or 
Saturn,  wc  ought  to  judge  that  Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  merit  no 
attention,  in  comparismi  w'ith  Africa  and  Asia :  and  yet  in  fact  it  ii 
ihc9c  |H*tty  r(»gioii8,  not  the  continents  adjoining  them,  that  liave  con- 
centratiHl,  sucei'ssively,  the  intelligence  of  the  world. 

*  Hilt  in  hmking  more  narrowly  to  this  prejudice,  and  in  tracing  it 
to  its  elements,  it  resolviM*  itself  altogether  into  a  natural  infirmity  of 
our  limited  faculties, — What  then  is  this  conception  of  vastness,  and 
what  is  the  emotion  of  sublimity  that  attends  it,  and  wdth  w’hich  we 
so  much  phnise  ourselves?  It  is  nothing  more,  and  it  is  nothing  bet¬ 
tor,  than  the  struggle  or  agony  of  the  mind  under  the  consciousness  of 
its  ignorance,  and  of  its  inability  to  grasp  the  object  of  its  contempls- 
tion.  Whatever  far  snr|)ass(^  the  reach  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
whtttc%'er  cun  he  conceived  of  only  imperfectly,  and  vaguely,  is  thought 
of  as  stupendous,  sublime,  infinite ;  and  while  wc  entertain  the  ever- 
swTHiiig,  hut  never  perfected  idea,  an  emotion  that  is  partly  pl^“ 
snrablc,  and  partly  painful,  infiates  the  bosom.  Now*  the  notion  of  in- 
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tipnificancc,  or  diminutiveness,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  indejiendent 
of  any  other,  is  in  fact  a  correlative  of  the  notion  of  magnitude.  And 
a  Diind  that  had  no  idea  of  greatness  or  sublimity,  would  never  form 
one  of  meanness.  But  os  the  notion  of  vastness  is  directly  the  olf- 
»pring  of  the  limitation  and  feebleness  of  the  human  mind,  its  opixisite 
^the  notion  of  insignihcancts  has  nothing  in  it  of  reality :  it  is  an 
Mum  irthtis,  or  prejudice  which,  though  common  to  mankind,  is  so  in 
con»equencc  of  the  poverty  of  the  human  faculties. 

*  But  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
looks  abrtKid  upon  his  works  in  tins  manner,  os  vast  in  the  whole,  and 
fielty  in  the  parts?  Does  II k  know  them  as  we  do — a  portion  per- 
ft«tlv,  and  the  rest  vaguely  ?  Does  IIk  think  of  them,  in  part  with  ease 
and  Aimiliarity  ;  and  in  part  with  labour  and  dilhculty  ?  Does  IIk  see 
the  universe  in  piTspcctive,  os  from  a  central  station?  Is  IIk  moved, 
as  we  are,  by  the  conception  of  the  sublime ;  or  does  IIk,  os  we,  look 
down  at  single  atoms  of  the  material  system,  and  call  them  minute, 
remote,  or  inconsiderable  ?  Any  such  supposition  as  this  were  most 
egregious : — on  the  contrary,  we  may  boldly  aflirm  that,  as  the  Divine 
Knowledge  is  absolute,  and  extends  itself  eouably  and  invariably,  over 
the  entire  surface,  and  through  all  masses  ot  the  universe,  so  it  utterly 
excludes  the  notion  (proper  to  finite  minds)  of  any  part  lieing  insig¬ 
nificant  and  unimportant,  in  consequence  of  its  disproportion  to  the 
immensity  of  the  whole. 

*  Those  who  think  they  discern  in  the  vastness  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse  a  reason  which  weighs  against  all  religion,  and  which  especially 
excludes  the  belief  of  the  facts  affirmed  in  the  Bible,  surrender  them¬ 
selves,  as  *.vc  have  seen,  to  one  of  the  most  unsubstantial  of  all  the  il¬ 
lusions  that  infest  human  nature :  and  as  they  neglect  to  observe  what 
is  the  manifest  law  of  the  divine  operations  in  the  organized  system — 
namely,  an  equable  regard  to  jHtrls,  and  to  beings,  whether  small  or 
great ;  so  do  they  overlook  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  sentient  and 
intellectual  orders,  which  is.  that  no  faculties,  either  of  knowledge,  or 
emotion,  or  action,  are  bt^stowed  upon  any  animal  but  such  as  have 
nme  (tired  bearing  upon  its  own  well-being ;  or  upon  its  destiny  in 
relation  to  other  sjiecies  of  the  animated  world.  When  the  objector 
has  produced  one  unquestionable  exception  to  this  rule,  he  will  be  fairly 
entitled  to  maintain  his  enormous  dogma — That  the  jHiwer  and  pro¬ 
pensity  of  the  human  mind  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  the  universe, 
and  its  habitude  of  referring  all  things  to  an  Intelligent  First  Cause, 
and  its  constitutional  dread  of  Invisible  Power,  and  its  inextinguish- 
ahle  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  its  inherent  forethought  of  an  after 
life»  are  all  so  many  vayie  and  inane  instincts,  which  have  no  more  in¬ 
tention,  no  more  ulterior  significance,  than  the  chance  forms  and  gi- 
g‘Uitic  figures  that  are  often  assumed  by  the  clouds,  or  seen  upon  a 
•tained  wall.  Man,  according  to  these  philosophers,  is  no  better  than 
•  monster,  combining  all  sorts  of  powers  and  means  of  action  ;  but 
''ithout  any  scope  for  their  employment.  He  has  wings  and  all  the 
muscular  apparatus  proper  for  flight ;  but  his  invincible  destiny  is  to 
htiwI  upon  the  ground :  he  has  the  interior  structure  which  might  en¬ 
able  him  to  exist  in  two  elements ;  but  he  is  actually  confined  to  one. 
To  look  at  his  limbs,  you  would  say  he  might  outstrip  the  winds ;  but 
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wiitrli  him,  nnd  you  find  that  he  \n  paasire  anil  motionlejia  ah  the  oyttet, 
— -Thin  IN,  in  NuliHtanci*,  tliat  natural  hintory  of  man  uhich  the  jH^rtooi 
we  N|H‘ak  of  emhnuv,  anil  u  hich  they  iU*em  phil(Mo|)hical.  Just  be. 
i'uuM*  the  Ntnture  of  the  human  NjiecieN  hears  an  innileiiluhly  RUiallnnK 
piirtion  to  the  iliNtunce  In'tweeii  one  Mar  anil  another,  they  conclude 
that  human  natun*  is  far  tim  insignitiaint  to  allow  of  its  asRuming  tbe 
importanci*  which  C’hriHtianity  aHHigns  to  it !  To  thest*  nhiliMophen  it 
IN  as  nothing  that  man  has  mitiil  enough  to  atnrvii'f  of  (hnl,  and  ii 
actually  alive  to  |N»werful  eiuotioiiN  of  which  the  Supnune  Ihung  U  tbc 
object:  oil  this  weighn  not  with  them,  anil  is  entitled  to  no  coiisitler- 
ution  :  or,  at  any  rate,  cannot  coiujHUiHate,  in  their  view,  the 
(liNadvaiitage  of  /Ac  tihninutivrnvMx  of'  thr  human  form.  If  they  ciaild 
visit  other  regiouN  of  the  uuiverHe,  and  discover  Nome  world,  a  thoumiml 
or  ten  thoiiHaiid  timcN  more  bulky  than  this,  and  find  u|Nm  it  intelli* 
gimt  aiiimalN,  pro|Kirtionately  gigantic,  they  would  then  at  once  grunt  yuo 
that  creatiircM  no  tam.,  might  pro|N*rly  challenge  for  ihcmMelveN  the 
right  to  In*  immortal  and  religious  ;  but  not  no  the  insect  man  !  Thii 
is  the  rt'ul  minining  of  the  seutimeiit  that  no  pouerfully  represM'i  the 
piety  of  ct'rtaiii  |htsoiin,  who,  while  with  the  aid  of  miHlern  iistronuroy 
they  contemplate  the  vast  magnitudcN  and  distauccH  of  the  heavenly 
iMNlicN,  exclaim^*  What  is  man  that  he  Khould  preMime  to  think  of 
(bNl,  or  hope  to  Ik*  rt*garded  by  Him  P  * 

*  If  we  reject  with  scorn  all  such  falsi*  and  prc^Mistcrous  infcreneei 
from  the  vuNtiiesN  of  the  stellar  system,  we  are  left  to  seek  an  infer* 
enee  which  reason  cun  aNsent  to  ns  consonant  with  the  known  prin* 
ciplea  of  the  Divine  operations.  We  have  to  ask— What  is  that  sen« 
tiineiit  uhich  the  human  mind  should  imbibe  when  it  stands  upon  Iti 
turret  of  observation,  and  liNiks  this  way  and  that,  over  the  resplend* 
cut  and  illimitable  fiehlN  of  spat*i*  P 

*  Ibddlv  we  aflinn  that  earth  is  not  t(N>  ktuuII  a  glol>e  to  In*  thought 
worthy  of  giving  birth  to  the  heirs  of  immortality.  Nor  is  man  too 
ilimiiiiitive  to  hold  converse  with  his  (  rinitor,  or  to  be  amenable  to  the 
Divine  government.  He  d<H>s  not  therefore  arrogtite  to  hiinsidf  too 
much  im|>ortaiitv  when  he  spiniks  and  acts  as  one  who  Ntaiids  in  ininie- 
cliate  relationship  ti»  (mnI.  Nevertheless  there  are  principleH  which 
ahmild  im|KNie  u|>oii  him  a  nuHlrNty  and  restraint  in  the  range  of  hii 
n*ligi<His  NtMHMilations.  Tht*M*  are  plainly  Mtch  truths  as — That  the 
destiiiieN  ot  man  have  some  hearinfr  iiinm  the  welfare  of  the  uiiiwrsc; 
or  art*  rehitetl  to  its  general  laws  ;  ami  that  the  universi*  (In'ing  so  vtit 
aN  it  is)  and  governed  uiu|ueNtionahIy  by  rules  which  draw  their  res- 
Non  not  fmm  a  |mrt  of  their  syNtem,  but  from  the  whole  of  it,  they 
must  always,  and  rN)>eciully  in  the  present  state,  suriiaus  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  man.  In  other  words,  it  must  In*  Udieved,  that,  in  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  sco{h*  is  given  to  the  o{N*rution  of  Uwi 
which  man  must  always  fail  to  discern  the  reason  of,  since  it  embraces, 
or  has  respect  to  the  immeasurahle  ri*alin  of  the  Universal  King.  Hs 
alone  whisie  thought  gnisps  all  worlds,  and  all  orders  of  iHung,  and  sH 
duration,  ran  digi*st  or  nunprehend  the  canons  by  wliich  all  must  be 
governed.’  pp.  IH/. 

^Ve  must  take  our  next  s|H*ciiiu*n  from  the  second  ])a})cr,  which 
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comuriHCi  a  plnhwophical  and  moat  clict*ring  view  of  ihc  nrmcnt 
fin,  an  rfganU  the  tigna  of  decrepitude  and  apfiroaching  diaaolu- 
(ion  in  the  |>olytheiaiic,  MohaminetUn,  and  pa])al  (i\t)H'mtitiona. 

I  fit  were  lawful  to  extend  ao  far  lieyond  ita  proptT  Hco|)e  the 
apoKtolic  axiom,  *  That  which  haa  become  antiquatcHl  and  deert*pid 
with  H^e,  \H  nigh  to  ita  final  diKapjiearance,'  aa  to  apply  it  to  the 
actual  atate  of  thoae  ayatema  of  inialH^lief,  the  hrighteat  ho|>e8 
which  ('hriatiana  have  of  late  indulgiHl,  would  he,  it  ia  remarked, 
at  once  authenticated. 

*  Nothing  more  rtmuirkahly  cliatiiiguiahea  the  religioiia  atate  of  man- 

kiml  in  our  own  tiinea,  ua  etnnimnHl  with  any  other  enia,  concerning 
which  hiatorv  eiiuhlm  ua  at  all  to  form  an  opinion,  than  the  air  of 
initaok  which  iR^longa,  H'Uhtmt  to  every  tnie  of  the  lemliiig 

•u)M*rhtitionM  of  the  initioiia.  There  have  L(*eii  timea  when,  if  aoine 
wrn*  on  their  wane,  othera  were  in  full  vigour,  or  jiiat  atarting  forth 
from  their  cradle  with  u  giunt'a  atnuigth.  If  we  tnick  the  etnirao  of 
time  during  the  la|Mie  of  four  and  twenty  centnriea,  we  ahull  find  thia 
to  have  Imhui  the  ctiae  in  each  |M*riiMi.  In  inich  there  wua,  in  aome  quar¬ 
ter  within  the  circle  of  hiatorio  light,  or  ita  |KMiuinhra,  one  or  more 
firma  of  religioua  error  which  very  firmly  gruajHMl  the  minda  of  the 
nationa  that  were  ita  victima. 

*  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  human  race  iu  now  incomparably 
more  exteiiHive,  and  accurate,  than  ever  haa  h«*en  heretof(»re  |HNiueaae(f, 
we  can  deacry,  in  no  direction,  a  young,  and  hale,  and  mantling  relU 
giuua  dcluaion,  atich  aa  threutena  to  bectime  invuaive  ;  or  which  attmota 
the  evca  of  nmnkind  by  the  aigiial  proofa  it  ia  giving  of  ita  away  of  the 
inaigiiiation  and  the  turbulent  pttaaiona  of  our  naturt\  The  cmitmry 
ia  the  fiu't,  and  it  ia  ao  in  every  aoiie.  It  ia  coiiapicuoua  that  the  di^ 
inouM  are  luildiiig  the  reiiia  of  their  |M)wer  wdth  a  trcmuloua  hand.  The 
Kpirit  of  couuHid  uiid  might  hua  left  them  :  the  apirit  of  udveiitiirr  and 
Ixild  iiupimture  hua  ulaii  depurtetl.  It  at'ema  ua  if  there  were  neither 
courage  nor  concert  in  the  hulla  of  aerial  government.  Not  only  ia 
every  extant  form  of  error  owciVfi/— imoit  of  them  inimemoriully  ao ; 
hut  every  form  ia  imArci/c,  ua  well  oa  old.  Dr  if  we  would  aeek  a 
uhnuH*  that  ahoiild  at  once  d(*acribe  the  prm'iit  condition  of  fulae  ro- 
ligioii,  iiiiiveraally,  we  find  it  in  the  exprcaaion  already  quoted— The 
errora  of  iiiunkind  are  now  **  ontiquated,  and  in  their  iWage.*'— Dare 
wo  iM»  far  iMuietrute  futurity  aa  to  add—**  They  are  rt*udy  to  vuiiiih 
ttwuy*'?  * 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  The  heroic  aavage  who  atalka  through  the  wildertieaa  of  America, 
and  the  pallid  Moiigul,  and  the  feveriah  Tartar,  of  central  Aaia,  and 
the  luxtirioua  ialuiider  of  tho  H«tuthern  and  Pacific  Ocean,  arc  men 


U|HMi  w'hoae  viiiage,  in  whoac  cuatuma,  and  in  whoee  lielief,  wo  read 
the  chuructera  of  u  diatunt  age:— they  all  may  iMiaat  (in  anentry,  and 
they  tNiNHeaa  a  memorial.  They  are  not  tho  mere  pnigeny  of  the  de- 
ovrt,  iMirn  of  ohlivion,  and  deatined  to  ohlivion  ;  but  the  deaoendanta 
^f^  mkn  ;  and  the  rucea  they  belong  to  are  the  wrecka  of  primitive 
cnipirea.  A  |H*ra<»nuge  of  princely  birth  and  education  hui  watideriHl 
far  from  hia  patrimony,  hut  fallen  from  hii  rank,  hoa  eiiduretl  many 
vou.  VII. — N.a.  u 
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degradations,  has  forftotten  his  rights:  nevertheless  there  is  an  inaliea* 
able  greatness  about  him  ;  and  even  the  trum{>er)'  of  the  ornaments  lie 
ivears  contains  proof  of  his  noble  lineage.  Like  every  thing  else  that 
distinguishes  these  fallen  and  ini]>overished  families,  their  religion  h 
—  a  iiKLic.  And  it  is  a  relic,  faded  in  colours,  and  decayed.  If  the 
history  of  the  subjugation  of  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  if 
that  of  the  Tartar  conquests  of  the  middle  ages,  and  if  the  imperfect 
notices  of  the  ancient  Scythian  nations,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
writers,  may  be  taken  as  affording  the  means  of  a  comparison  between 
the  ]>resent  and  the  past  religious  condition  of  those  classes  of  the 
human  fantily  of  which  we  are  s])eaking,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
dimness,  and  the  incertitude,  and  the  terrors  of  extreme  age  have  come 
u|H)n  all  their  superstitions.  The  force  of  the  fanaticism  they  once 
eiigiMidered  is  spmt.  The  demon  is  less  the  object  of  terror,  is  lem 
often  and  less  largely  propitiated  with  blood; — the  priest  is  lesis 
prince  than  he  was,  and  more  a  mercenary.  Yes,  and  symptoms  hire 
ap)H.niretl,  even  in  this  class — of  incredulity  and  reason.  No  pbraie 
lietter  describt»s  these  now  fading  errors,  than  that  already  quoted— 
they  are  all  **  8U|KTnnnuated  and  decaying  with  age." 

*  By  civilization  and  industry',  but  not  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
Chinese  is  entithnl  to  take  rank  above  his  northern  neighUmr,  cousin, 
and  conqueror — the  Mongul.  In  truth  it  must  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  any  thing  of  religion  in  China,  if  we  deduct,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  is  purely  an  instrument  of  civil  polity — a  pomp  of  government ; 
and  on  tW  otlier,  what  is  mere  domestic  usage,  or  immemorial  decora^ 
iion  of  the  home  economy.  Ages  have  passiHi  away  since  mind,  or 
feeling,  or  passion,  animated  the  religion  of  China.  The  religiim  of 
C'hina  is  now  a  thing,  not  only  as  absurdly  gay,  but  as  dead  at  heart, 
as  an  Egyptian  mummy  : — it  is  fit  only  to  rest  where  it  has  lain  two 
thousand  years  : — touch  it — shake  it — it  crumbles  to  dust.  Let  but 
the  civil  institutions  of  China  be  broken  up,  and  we  might  look  about 
in  vain  for  its  religion. 

‘  But  may  not  at  least  the  dark  and  gorgeous  superstitions  of  Indis 
iMWst  of  undiminished  strength,  as  well  us  of  venerable  age  Anti¬ 
quated  os  they  are,  can  we  aHirm  that  they  totter  ?  Less  so,  it  msT 
be  grunted,  than  any  other  forms  of  false  religion  uprm  earth. — They 
were  bt»rii  for  longevity;  they  arc  the  very  beings  of  the  climate; 
almost  us  pn»per  to  it  as  its  pnoligious  and  venomous  reptiles.  Hut 
can  it  bi‘  said  of  these  illusions,  firm  os  they  still  seem,  that  they  hove 
not  l)ceii  placed  in  jtHrpardy  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  cspiKauUy 
of  late.^  Is  there  not  even  now,  in  the  fanaticism  of  India,  more  of 
•tsapr  than  of  /mimion  ?  And  we  well  know  that  the  very  crisis  of  a 
prvfvuNd  religious  system,  such  as  Ilindooism — such  as  Romanism,— 
Cannes  on,  when  the  enormities  which  once  were  cruel  and  sincere, 
la^in  to  be  simply  l«iaths<Nne  and  farcical,  Bt‘sides  ;  does  not  the 
strength  of  the  religion  of  India  consist  in  the  credit  of  the  Braminkal 
iwder.^  The  l>eard  of  the  Hrumin  is  the  secret  of  its  power ;  but,  like 
the  locks  of  Samson,  may  it  not  readily  be  lost  ?  The  credit  of  the 
Rramin  rests  upon  the  unnatural  partition  of  the  people  by  caste:  and 
this  |wrtition  is  hastening  to  decay. 

*  It  the  question  related  to  the  pn»bablc  facility  with  which  the 
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Go»pcl>  iM  our  bauds,  would  nrevail  over  the  delusions  of  the  Hindoo, 
it  inig;ht  seem  one  of  very  ditticult  solution.  But  \vc  ask  no  more  than 
tiji^Whethcr  the  su|)erstition8  of  India,  and  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  do  not  (even  admitting  their  actual  hold  of  the  peo|de)  mrtake 
of  that  character  of  hupkuannuation  which  now  so  remark^ly  be¬ 
long  to  every  other  impiety  and  error  in  the  world  ?  We  scruple  not 
to  assume  the  uthrmativc. 

*  The  grave  and  mascuUnr  superstition  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  which 
employed  the  hot  blood  of  its  youth  in  conquering  oil  the  fairest  re« 
gions  of  the  earth,  spent  its  long  and  bright  manhood  in  the  calm  and 
worthy  occu])ation8  of  government  and  intelligence.  During  four 
centuries,  the  successors  of  Mahomet  were  the  only  fuen  the  human 
race  could  at  all  boast  of.  In  the  later  season  of  its  maturity,  and 
through  tt  long  course  of  time,  the  steadiness,  the  gravity,  and  the 
immovable  rigour,  which  often  mark  the  temper  of  man  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  lus  activity  declines,  and  until  infirmity  is  confessed,  be¬ 
longed  to  Islnmism,  both  western  and  eastern.  And  now,  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  that  every  symptom  characteristic  of  the  last  stage  of 
bun^un  life,  attaches  to  it  ?  Mahometan  empire  is  decrepit ;  Maho¬ 
metan  faiih  is  decrepit :  and  both  are  so  by  confession  of  the  parties. 
Jn  matters  both  civil  and  religious,  those  daya  are  come  upon  this 
6upi'r8tition  in  which — **  The  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are 
darkened ;  ”  nor  do  “  the  clouds  (of  refreshment)  return  after  the  rain. 
—And  the  keepers  of  the  house  tremble  ;  und  the  strong  bow  them- 

;  und  the  grinders  (the  powers  of  the  mechanic  urt  and  trade) 
cvese,  liccausc  they  are  few.  And  they  that  look  out  at  the  windows 
(the  learned  class)  are  darkened.  And  the  doors  are  shut  in  the 
RtreetH(hy  jealousy  and  depopulation)  and  the  wakefulness  of  conscious 
danger  is  ujwn  it ;  and  the  naughters  of  music  (revelry)  are  brought 
low ;  and  fears  are  in  the  way ;  and  desire  faileth.** 

*  Is  it  indeed  a  gratuitous  tissumption,  advanced  only  to  give  com¬ 
pleteness  to  ail  argument,  when  we  say — That  the  religion  of  the 
rninhet  is  now  in  its  stage  of  extreme  decrepitude? 

*  Ilut  in  what  terms  are  we  fairly  to  describe  the  present  health  and 
powers  of  the  haggard  Superstition  of  the  West  ? — If  the  strength  of 
immortalitj*  indeed  l>e  in  her,  to  W’hat  region  has  the  vital  energy 
retired? — is  it  kindling  about  the  heart?  Is  it  within  and  around 
the  {lestilcntiul  levels  of  the  Tilier,  that  we  arc  to  find  the  force,  the 
nmcentration,  the  fervour,  that  should  belong  to  the  centre  of  a  living 
Wv  ?  Or  may  we  choose  among  the  extremities  ?  Is  the  Catholic 
faitli  otherwise  than  decrepit,  as  it  exists  in  the  midst  of  the  sceptical 
intelligence  of  the  north  of  Italy ;  or  by  the  side  of  the  nivstical  ifn- 
belief  <»f  (termany  ?  Or  shall  we  prefer  the  mockery  of  t’rance,  to 
the  debauchery  of  Spain,  and  of  Portugal,  when  we  ore  thus  in  search 
pf  the  jmwer  and  promise  of  poper)’  ?  Hut  perhaps  Ireland  is  the 
■syluin  of  the  true  and  indestructible  religion  !  Those  who  will  con¬ 
sole  themselves  with  such  a  supposition,  shall  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  dreams  ;  and  yet  will  we  not  bold  our  conclusion  in  suspense  — 
l^st  Popery,  like  I^Iahometanism,  und  every’  other  superstition  of 
“mankind,  is  in  its  wane.— Upon  the  Church  of  Home,  most  conspi¬ 
cuously,  have  come  the  muiiv  loathsome  infirmities  that  usually  attend 
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the  dote  of  a  dUsviute  life.  She  who  once  lived  delicioudv,  ami 
cxmited  kings  to  her  couch,  is  now  spumed,  and  mocked,  and  hstd, 
in  her  wrinkles.  Every  ear  into  which  she  would  whisper  an  obiib 
quious  petition,  is  averted  from  the  steam  of  her  cornipted  breath ! 

‘  The  Greek  church  should  not  be  quite  omittetl ;  but  if  we  affinii«| 
that  Mfctmd  childhtNMi  had  come  upon  it,  we  should  plainly  err ;  for 
ckiidukness  has  been  its  character,  even  from  its  youth  up.  ‘  The  off. 
spring  of  a  decrepit  power,  it  has  known  nothing,  in  its  long  life  of 
fourteen  centuries — but  inanity  ; — has  care<l  for  nothing  but  toys  ! 

‘  The  Protestant  communities  of  northern  Europe  are  not  to  be 
spoken  of  summarily,  or  in  mass.  Let  them  stand  aside  from  oor 
survey.  The  course  of  affairs  may  probably,  at  no  distant  time,  drei^e 
upon  their  respective  merits,  and  shew  which  of  them  has  lost,  and 
which  retains,  the  Spirit  of  Life.'  pp.  13—21. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  remarkable  fact,  the 
Hections  of  our  readers  may  in  part  supply  ;  but  we  camestlv 
commend  to  their  attention  the  brief  atimonitory  remarks  with 
which  the  paper  concludes. 

From  this  extensive  survey  of  ‘  the  world  that  lieth  in  the 
wicked  one’,  the  Author  turns  to  the  contemplation  of  things  at 
home,  and,  in  several  of  the  succeeding  papers,  portrays,  with  a 
profound  skill,  the  distinctive  lineaments  of  the  present  age; 
pointing  out  the  dangers  and  the  duties  peculiar  to  the  middle 
position,  the  transitive  state,  the  crisis  of  preparation  which  the 
Christian  Church  at  jiresent  occupies.  A  few  paragraphs  will 
appear  to  our  readers  so  strikingly  in  accordance  with  some  of 
our  own  remarks  in  a  preceding  article,  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  sus|iect  us  of  having  ‘  borrowed  bis  thunder.’  We  were  our¬ 
selves  a  little  startled  at  discovering  the  coincidence  of  sentiments, 
which,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  entirely  accidental.  The  Writer 
»)f  the  Hrst  article  hacl  not  seen  a  page  of  the  volume  before  us ; 
nor  bad  its  Author  access  to  our  Reviewer.  Hut  doubtless  the  con¬ 
siderations  are  obvious  enough,  and  must  have  employed  the 
solemn  meditations  of  many  individuals,  although  they  may  not 
have  been  conducteil  to  the  same  conclusions. 

*  Who  will  deny  that,  at  this  muuieiit,  there  is  signally  needed  seme 
extraordinary  effort  on  behalf  of  the  outcast  thousands  of  the  people, 
whom  we  have  culpably  suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  heart  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  land,  more  proHigute  and  more  jierverted  than  Hindoos?  The 
exigency  of  the  time  culls  for  a  disregard  of  every  puny  scruple,  of 
every  jmdousy,  of  all  tHxlesiostical  reluctances,  and  of  all  sinister  views. 
The  dense  masses  of  our  atheistic  and  much-degraded  as  well  as  mitt* 
ruble  |H)pulation,  should  be  assailed  and  courageously  entered,  by  mes 
tlunking  of  nothing  but  how  they  may  turn  the  im|)eiutent  from  the 
error  of  his  way.  If  ever  it  be  wise  and  manly  to  sacriHce  the  less  to 
the  greater,  would  it  not  now  be  wise  and  Christian-like  to  break 
through  ordinary  and  |>etty  obstacles,  and  to  contemn  frigid  calcula¬ 
tions  ;  rather  than  that  two,  or  more,  millions  of  the  people  should 
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path  in  oj)on  to  themselvea: — the  crowded  streets  of  our 
towns  uro  not  Imrred :  and  how  noble  a  8|)ectacle  would  it  lie,  to 
are  men  of  the  highest  order — the  succkssors  ok  thb  apostlks, 
aupportod  by  their  colleagues  (»f  all  ranks,  mingling  kindly  with  the 
people,  and  inviting  the  wretched  to  accept  the  consolations  of  the 
(owpel !  Are  precedents  wanted  to  justify  so  extraordinaiy  a  course? 
Let  then  our  protestant  church  look  to  the  church  of  Home ;  and 
single  instances,  at  least,  ^vill  lie  found  of  episcopal  seal  not  less  mag¬ 
nanimously  irregular.  Alas !  the  church  of  Rome  may  lioast  examples 
of  apostolic  greatness  and  intrepidity,  which  protestant  churches  have 
failtHl  to  imitate. 

If  there  M'ein  to  bo  irony  in  such  a  propmition — whence  does  that 
irony  dnuv  its  force  ?  Assuredly  no  derision  would  have  been  sus- 
pecttnl  if,  in  some  hour  of  public  fear,  it  had  lieen  aske<l  of  Cyprian,’ 
of  Gregory,  of  Athanasius,  of  Hilary,  of  Ambrose,  of  Augustine,  to 
set  a  necessary  example  of  evangelic  charity,  in  publishing  abrood  the 
hope  of  salvation,  when,  to  multitudes,  that  hope  must  instantly  be 
received,  or  not  at  all.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  it- sounds  like  the  most 
prepMterous  of  all  possible  suppositions  to  imagine  a  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  in  our  /imcjt,  such  as  Cyprian,  and  Gregory,  and  Athanasius,  and 
Hilar)',  and  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  would  certainly  have  adopted, 
under  similar  circumstances  ?^8ad  inference,  if  this  be  the  fact  r 

pp.  54 — 56. 

*  The  statement  of  the  general  fact  of  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  people  is  now  trite  ;  nor  can  it  well  be  called  in  question.  But 
whnt  is  the  liearing  of  this  state  of  things  upon  Christianity  ?  verily 
we  Wlievc  it  to  lie  favourable ; — if  those  causes  are  taken  into  acf> 
count  which  lie  quite  beyond  the  range  of  secular  calculation.  But 
far  otherwise  if  secular  and  visible  causes  only  are  to  be  looked  to  ; 
and  it  is  with  these  alone  that  human  agency  is  connected.  The  sad 
truth  is  most  conspicuous,  that  though  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  haa 
not  alienated  from  Christianity  those  who  were  already  effectively  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  (far  otherwise)  and  though  multitudes,  to  whom  the 
recent  light  has  scarcely  reached,  remain  nearly  where  they  were,  in 
matters  of  religion — ^that  is  to  say,  as  ignorant  of  it  as  Caffres  ; — there 
is  a  great  body  of  the  people,  of  every  class,  whom  it  has  served  to  de¬ 
tach  or  to  disaffect,  or  to  prepare  for  any  sort  of  impiety.  And  yet 
men  do  not  very  readily  shake  off  even  the  prejudices  they  hold  in 
least  esteem  ;  but  retain  them  as  liabits,  and  look  to  them  wistfully, 
after  the  substantial  surrender  haa  been  made.  And  so  it  is  that 
Christianity — its  formalities  at  least, — stands  now  on  the  threshold  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  English  homes — melancholy 
»ight— like  an  offended  or  slighted  inmate — ready  to  depart  for  ever  ; 
**id  vet  not  quite  resolved  to  go !  . 

*  Untaught,  unguided,  and  in  suspense  on  all  momentous  subjects, 
myriads  of  the  English  people,  who  have  learned  to  think,  but  who 
*^ivc  no  sound  instruction,  listlessly  contemplate  the  speckled  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  our  times^-unoertain  what  part  to  choose  ;  and  therefore 
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actually  chooHing  the  wrt  of  iiTipicty»  ur  of  fatal  indifference.  Whither 
fihould  they  renort  ?  Not  (or  it  is  only  the  dclKiuched  who  will  do  8i>) 
not  to  the  teachers  of  atheism  ;  impuefent  and  frantic  men,  who  have 
j»iven  the  best  refutation  to  their  folly  by  their  enormities  !  The 
Kn^clish  character  must  fall  many — many  degrees  Iwlow  its  presimt 
level,  larfon?  it  can  happen  that  large  masses  of  the  community,  or  any 
thiiij^  but  its  scum  and  dregs,  shall  Ir*  seen  to  circulate  around  these 
vortices  of  impurity  and  blasphemy. 

‘  What  then  are  the  alternatives?  —  Shall  this  detached  mass,  rife  as 
it  is  w'ith  eonct*it,  as  much  as  with  intelligence,  quietly  yield  itself  to 
be  miKired  back  to  the  haven  f)f  established  forms,  to  which  it  has  al¬ 
ready  lR*comc  strange  ?  Shall  those  whose  prime  lesson,  in  all  that 
has  tK*en  taught  them  of  late,  is  that  whatever  is  ancient  is  therefore 
faulty,  accept  anew,  as  good  and  right,  a  system  which  the  lapse  of 
centuries  has  not  Inmetitted  l>y  a  single  amendment  ?  It  were  well  if 
it  c»>uld  Ir*  so. — Would  to  (fO(l  that  the  erring  or  dubious  thousands 
of  the  |R*ople  might,  even  now,  and  under  almost  any  condition,  fall 
hack  up<m  the  (treat  Truths  which  the  Refttrmation  gave  us,  and 
which  the  National  t'hurch  preserves  !  But  alas  !  can  wc  seriously 
aiiticiimte  such  a  movement? — In  a  sense  we  grant  it  to  lie 
prolmnie: — those  who  hopt*  well  for  what  they  term — “  The  Church,” 
are  thinking  only  of  the  most  meagre  and  insincere  conformity. 
This  is  all  they  care  for — all  they  understand.  Now  nothing  abso¬ 
lutely  forbids  it  to  Irj  supposed  tfiat  the  classes  of  which  we  have 
6{R)kcii  may  continue  to  yield  an  external  and  occasional  compliance 
with  certain  national  religious  usages  which  frhrn  so  complied  teilhf 
are  of  as  much  value  as  beads  and  holy  water,  or  as  the  praying 
windmills  of  the  Tartars.  This  sort  of  Church  of  Knglanilism 
may  |)erha{>s  endure  a  while  longer: — Who  shall  say  how  long?  Hut 
ore  we  so  dull  in  understanding  ns  to  wish  that  it  should  ?  Do  wc 
not  know  that  matters  of  ritual,  which  may  have  some  ri*al  value  and 
wholesome  inriuence  (though  not  of  the  highest  kind)  while  a  people 
•re  in  a  simple  or  primitive  state,  that  is  to  say,  while  they  are  ruuHl 
by  semtiment — by  venerable  prejudice,  and  by  association,  cease  to 
p<MHess  any  utility  after  sentiment  has  lR*en  dispelled  by  the  spirit  of 
incriHlulity  and  iiuKkery?  We  have  learned  nothing  of  what  ha8lR*en 
taking  place  of  lute,  if  wc  imagine  that  cither  the  'squire,  or  the 
citiien,  or  the  artixan,  who  now  c«»mes  up  to  the  altar,  or  attends  his 
offspring  to  the  font,  is  a  lieing  of  the  same  order  as  wtis  his  father  or 
his  grandfather.  Are  we  then  satisfied,  and  do  we  think  that  all  is 
well  and  safe,  merely  lRx*nuse  the  'squire,  and  the  citizen,  and  the 
artiian,  still  bring  their  IsKlily  presence  to  church,  even  though  we 
know,  or  might  know,  that,  instead  of  the  heartiness  and  the  reverence 
of  the  past  genemtion,  the  Isisoms  of  these  men  arc  harbouring 
contempt,  repugnance,  or  a  fixed  infidelity? 

•  .Amazing  inobser%Tincc  !*if  we  can  suppose  that,  to  the  people  such 
os  they  have  actimlly  liecomc,  it  can  avail  any  thing  in  the  way  of  moral 
or  religious  influence — to  frequent  church  five  times  in  the  year — to 
be  rhristene<l,  confirme<l,  married,  in  due  form  ; — to  receive  the  sacra¬ 
ment  at  the  last  exigency,  and  to  be  buried  as  believers.  The  nation 
has  gone  lieyond  the  power  of  tlit^se  forms.  'The  Parish  Cliurch  stands 
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where  it  did  ;  but  the  mind  of  the  country  hM  recmped  from  between 
the  nacred  walla.  Not  unireraally  indera ;  fhr  utherwiiie we  art 
B{H*aking,  not  of  the  pofutive  and  sliifQpRh  portion  of  the  community  | 
but  of  the  active,  and  sensitive,  and  intelligent --or  the  half  intelligent* 
And  ought  the  welfare  of  such  to  l>e  a  matter  of  no  solicitude? 

*  Hut  even  if  the  slenderest  sort  of  conformity  were  all  that  we  cared 
for,  the  course  we  pursue  is  very  little  adapted  to  secure  it.  What  ara 
the  simple  facts? — In  the  hearing  of  the  people  the  original  defects  of 
the  natiimal  forms,  and  the  abuses  that  have  grown  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment,  have  lately  lieen  talked  of  with  the  utmost  freedom.— The  fieople 
have  listened,  while  men,  the  best  informed,  and  the  most  moderate 
(not  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  but  its  friends)  have  confessed  the 
necessity  of  revision— have  implored  attention  to  the  mreat  qut*stion 
fnim  those  who  should  first  take  it  in  hand. — But  all  tnis  discussion, 
nil  these  entreaties  come  to  nothing !  Nothing  may  be  ho{)ed  for. 
Pertinacity  is  to  have  its  triumph— jwrilous  triumph  1  It  is  a  point 
of  honour  to  spurn  amendment.  To  chanjro  an  iota  would  be  to  ac- 
knowleilge  that  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  were  not  inspired— 
were  Munewhat  inferior  to  the  A|Histles.  That  which  indeed  is  vener¬ 
able  and  g(NKl  in  the  national  forms  and  modes  (and  it  is  mucli)  must 
lie  put  in  i>eril  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  fn>m  the  pefiplo  an  irrational 
homnge  to  certain  excrescences,  which  all  men  inwardly  abhor !  Such 
are  the  infatuations  that  control  human  affairs!'  np. H5 — R9. 

*  Hut  it  is  loiidlv  askeil  in  another  quarter — Whether  the  intelligent 
thouKands  of  the  English  people  might  not  do  better,  or  have  not  an 
alternative,  l)eside  that  of  bowing  to  infidelity,  or  of  cringing  to  an 
establishment  which  will  listen  to  no  reproofs  ? — Difficult  question  1  or 
difficult  unless  we  are  willing,  and  able,  fairly  to  place  ourselves  for  a 
moment  in  the  position  of  the  persons  of  whom  wc  ore  speaking — the 
intelligent,  yet  imperfectly  informed,  and  irreligious,  of  all  ranks.  If 
from  that  position  we  look  abroad  upon  the  many-coloured  array  of  our 
ri'ligious  parties,  wc  shall  instantly  cease  to  wonder  that  Christianity 
in  England  has  ns  little  reason  to  boast  of  extensive  triumphs  under 
its  simplest,  as  in  its  most  elaborate  forms.  The  grand  misenief  when¬ 
ever  wc  are  endeavouring  to  assail  the  prciudices  of  others  is  this— 
that  wc  do  not,  or  will  not,  consider  the  lignt  in  which  ourselves,  and 
our  attempts,  appear  to  them.  It  is  tiw  much  to  expfTt  that  our  un¬ 
informed  neighlamrs,  or  our  countrymen  at  larm,  should  make  them¬ 
selves  conversant  with  that  prodigious  mass  or  theological  and  histo¬ 
rical  lore  which  must  be  known  iK'fore  any  one  can  fully  and  fairlv 
appreciate  the  justificatory  argument  of  each  of  our  sects.  To  excul- 
ptite  each — to  respect  each,  a  man  must  be  familiar  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  wherein  it  originated  ;  he  must  be  master  of  the 
merits  of  many  entangled  controversies,  and  must  fairly  and  calmly 
cMtimatc  the  mutual  influence  of  sect  upon  sect.  Not  a  whit  less  la- 
lainr  and  diligence  is  necessary  fur  correctly  measuring  the  respective 
claims  of  religious  parties,  than  would  make  a  man  erudite  in  the  most 
multifarious  of  the  sciences. —Nothing  of  this  sort  can  reasonably  be 
hsiked  for. 

‘  Meanwhile  the  intelligent,  and  the  half-intelligent— the  few  who 
are  thoroughly  well  informed  on  all  subj«*cts— except  religion  ; —and 
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the  myriads  who  no^v  know  MMncthing  of  many  sciences,  but  nothing 
of  this,  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  take  up  a  notion  which,  though 
substantially  hilse,  is  ap|)areutly  rational.  Such  persons  (lamentable 
case !)  are  impelled  to  sup|KisG,  either  that  Christianity  is  so  indeter¬ 
minate  a  system  that  its  most  careful  and  serious  adherents  are  unable 
to  fix  its  m<9ining,  and  therefore  that  it  is  well  to  keep  clear  altogether 
of  the  anxious  perplexities  it  involves ;  or — that,  by  some  fatality,  it 
breeds  a  spirit  of  trivial  scrupulosity,  productive  of  interminable  dis¬ 
cords.  It  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  in  vain  to  assure  such 
misjudging  spectators  that  their  idea  of  the  religious  parties  is  incor¬ 
rect  and  distorted.  The  ostensible  fact  will  outweigh  all  explanations. 

*  Thus  it  is  that  the  souls  of  men  are  sported  with  on  all  sides ! 
llmv  little  do  we  consider  the  infinite  mischiefs  we  occasion  when  we 
give  indulgence  to  Small  Motivks  in  matters  of  religion  ! — Would 
to  God  that,  at  length,  good  men  might  learn  to  calculate  all  the  con¬ 
sequences — remote  and  ilistant  perhaps,  but  immensely  important,— of 
that  theological  and  ecclesiastical  inflexibility,  by  which  they  think  to 
prove  their  loyalty  to  Christ !  Alas,  those  for  whom  Christ  died  arc 
fixed  in  unbelief  by  the  8|>ectaclc  of  this  same  immovable  purity  !  *  * 

*  A  candid  review  of  the  entire  course  of  Church  history  must  con¬ 
vince  any  one,  that  very  high  degrees  of  personal  piety  and  virtue — 
piety  and  virtue  even  of  the  most  exalted  order, — often  consist  with  a 
iiarticipation  in  egregious  errors,  of  that  sort  which  attaches  more  to  a 
Dody  or  community  at  large,  than  to  individuals.  This  truth  has  l)een 
lost  sight  of  in  every  age ;  and  in  our  own  times.  For  example ; 
while  we  know  by  personal  consciousness,  and  by  happy  fellowship 
with  others,  that  Christianity  exists  among  us  in  much  vigour  and 
purity,  and  is  bringing  forth  its  fruits  in  all  quarters  of  the  land,  we 
re])cl  indignantly  the  supposition  that  the  entire  Christian  body  may  be 
capitally  in  fault.  And  yet,  were  not  the  Jansenists,  and  the  men  of 
Port  Iloyal  Christians?  Were  not  Pascal  and  Fenelon  men  of  God? 
Well  were  it,  if  wc  could  now  match  them  in  elevation,  devotedness, 
spirituality.  Nevertheless,  did  they  not  stand  forth  as  the  zealous 

Inot  the  passive)  adherents  of  their  Meretricious  and  Idolatrous 
^hurch  ?  and  in  every  age  that  same  Church — collectively  abominable 

% 

•  Our  sects  (the  principal  of  them)  are  the  product  of  the  same 
era  that  gave  us  our  Kstablishment :  and  the  one  form  of  Christianity 
is  just  the  antithesis  of  the  other.  If  the  advancement  of  society  in 
the  course  of  three  centuries  renders  a  revision  of  the  one  indis- 
pensable ;  so  does  it  of  the  other.  Rocked  by  the  winds  of  discord  in 
the  same  cradle,  though  always  at  variance,  Dissent  and  Conformity 
are  alike  antique  ;  and  while  both  ha])pily  comprise  the  great  and  un¬ 
changing  verities  of  the  Gikspel,  both  arc  what  times  and  men  have 
made  them.  The  dissident  loudly  sm^aks  of  this  obsolete  character  of 
the  Church.  Rut  im|Nirtial  men  will  be  apt  to  think  that,  if  we  ought 
now  to  set'  M>methiiig  U'tU'r,  or  more  mature,  than  was  thought  of,  or 
cimid  Ih'  elfeetetl,  by  Cranmer,  .lewel.  Hooker;  a  like  revision  should 
take  place  of  the  notions  and  institutions  of  Blown,  Pryune,  and 
Owen. 
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in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  has  embraced  on  her  fiilae  and  foul  botom, 
worthies,  in  whom  the  apostolic  a^  mi^t  have  gloried. 

*  Is  it  not  then  a  culpable  delusion  vmich  would  impel  any  party  to 
resent  suppositions  of  tne  kind  now  in  hand,  merely  beoiuse  piety,  fcr« 
vent,  pure,  and  zealous,  is  seen  to  be  flourishing  among  us  ?  How 
much  of  that  piety  docs  the  world  know  any  thing  of  ?  •  The  world 
enters  not  our  dosets :  kno>V8  nothing  of  our  hearts ;  imd  knows  but 
little,  even  of  the  exterior  behaviour  of  the  obscure  thousands  who 
most  adorn  their  profession.  But  it  sees,  and  knows,  and  ruminates 
u|)on,  our  visible  uisagreements : — it  measures  our  alienations ; — listens 
to  the  din  when  angry  spirits  wake  the  winds  of  strife ;  and,  in  a 
word,  discerns  whatever  is  discreditable ; — is  uninformed  of,  or  incom- 
]>etent  to  appreciate,  whatever  is  true  and  good. 

*  Who  can  say  what  might  now  have  been  the  relimous  condition  of 
England  if  our  several  dissident  communities  had,  a  century  ago, 
calmly  and  wisely  returned  to  the  path  which  their  freedom  from  po» 
litlcal  control  left  open  to  them — which  the  plain  rule  of  the  New 
Testament  points  out ;  and  which  common  sense  so  distinctly  ap* 

{iroves?  Almost  confidently  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  an  unbroken 
larmony  among  its  opponents,  must  have  compelled,  or  would  have  in* 
duced,  the  Established  Church,  both  to  revise  its  forms  and  coiistitu* 
tions ;  and  to  rescind  its  ill-omened  demand  of  an  unconditional  and 
universal  approval  of  the  same,  as  the  term  of  communion.  And  then, 
on  the  other  side,  how  must  such  a  proof  of  the  vigour  and  glory  of 
the  Gospel  have  affected  the  minds  of  'the  moss  of  the  people !  •  Our 
faith  in  Christianity  altogether  is  put  in  jeopardy,  if  we  hesitate  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  Harmonious  Church— freed  from  all  secular  hostility,  or 
restraint, — would  fail  to  spread  itself  rapidly,  and  to  prevail.* 

pp.  05—97. 

Wc  know  not  whether  these  extracts  will  be  the  best  fitted  to 
recommend  the  volume  to  our  readers.  In  these  bold  remarks, 
the  Author  may,  perhaps,  have  put  in  ieopardy  his  whole  repu¬ 
tation  in  certain  quarters :  and  offended  Prejudice  may  attempt 
to  push  aside  the  truth,  by  proudly  questioning  the  creaentials  of 
the  Writer.  *  Wc  know  not  whence  he  is  \  was  given  as  a  rea¬ 
son  hy  the  Pharisees  for  rejecting  the  Truth.  If  the  Author 
is  ambitious  of  personal  distinction,  he  will  avow  his  name.  If 
his  object  be  usefulness,  he  is  wise  to  preserve  the  incognito. 
The  public  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  mental  illumina¬ 
tion  or  independence,  in  which  the  lawyer  may  safely  lay  aside 
his  official  disguise,  the  judge  his  robe,  the  preacher  his  gown 
and  bands ; — all  expedients  for  concealing  the  familiar  personality 
of  the  individual  who  ventures  to  instruct,  or  is  appointed  to  pre¬ 
side  over  others,  and  to  place  him  for  the  time  on  an  artificial 
elevation,  in  which  his  natural  dimensions  and  lineaments  arc  less 
distinctly  discerned,  and  the  man  is  merged  in  the  office  he  sus¬ 
tains,  so  as  to  be,  os  it  were,  for  the  time  anonymous.  The  best 
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apology  that  can  bo  made  for  anonymous  criticism  is,  that,  al¬ 
though  the  privilege  of  thin  disguise  is  liable  to  gross  abuse,  it 
is  BO  indispensable  to  any  thing  like  independence  of  thought,  and 
impartiality  of  judgement,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  interests  of 
literature  require  tnat  the  Reviewer  should,  even  if  well  known, 
be  unknown,— ilisguised,  not  for  the  baser  purposes  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  but  for  the  better  and  more  decorous  discharge  of  an  in¬ 
vidious  duty.  The  Author  of  the  volume  Ixjfore  us,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  polyonomous,  rather  than  anonymous,  so  many  names 
has  conjecture  fastened  upon  him, — would  infallibly  be  divested 
—not  of  one  atom  of  his  intrinsic  claims  to  deference  and  admira¬ 
tion,  but — of  a  }K)rtion  of  his  efficiency  as  a  public  teacher,  nay, 
perha|)s,  of  his  simplicity  of  feeling  and  unembarrassed  singleness 
of  purpose,  were  he  to  Ik'  forcibly  strippeil  of  his  gown,  and  the 
cut  and  colour  of  his  cloth  to  be  submitted  to  curious  inspection. 
He  can  now  be  claimetl  by  no  party:  then,  Jiolens  volem^  he 
must  have  a  bailgc  and  cockade  forced  upon  him, — ^he  must  be  a 
partisan.  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  mafgre  soi.  He  docs  wisely, 
then,  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  retreat  from  the  loopholes  of  which 
he  looks  out  upon  the  busy  ])ageant  of  the  world. 

Hut  then  philosophers,  it  is  urged,  are  often  children  in  practical 
affairs :  they  cannot  understand  the  world  from  which  they  keep 
aloof.  Hence,  the  chimerical  nature  of  their  wisest  schemes,  the 
imnracticability  of  many  of  their  most  specious  recommendations 
and  ])ropo8als.  And  thus,  because  a  Writer  discovers  some  de¬ 
ficiency  of  technical  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  smaller  wheels 
of  the  social  machiner)’,  some  want  of  official  accuracy, — because 
his  large  calculations  take  no  account  of  the  fractions, — l)ecausc 
his  views  are  those  of  the  statesman,  rather  than  of  the  politician, 
— he  shall  be  set  down  as  a  mere  theorist  or  well-meaning  vision¬ 
ary,  whose  profoundest  suggestions  are  of  no  practical  utility. 
And  yet,  the  slightest  imaginable  correction,— tbe  alteration  of  a 
figure  of  the  smallest  arithmetical  power, — shall  rectify  tbe  whole 
statement  which  is  cavilled  at,  and  make  it  practically  applicable, 
as  it  is  abstracteilly  true.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  Writer's  appeal  to  the  Christian  public,  in  the  ‘  New  Model 
*  for  ('hristian  Missions'  was  treated  by  many.  Unfortunately, 
a  definite  scheme  was  roughly  sketched  out,  not  as  a  serious  pro¬ 
posal,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  Model  re- 
ettmmended :  this  was  at  once,  by  the  practical  men,  pronounced 
impracticable,  and  the  whole  Model  was  set  aside,  though  framed 
on  the  soundest  principles,  Ix^cause  the  subordinate  details  of  the 
s]>orimen  elevation  displeased  the  eye. 

'fbe  1  ntrixiuctory  Kssay  to  Kdwards  on  the  Will,  has  esta¬ 
blished  the  Author's  claims  to  rank  among  the  most  accomplishwl 
metaphysical  writers  of  the  present  day;  but  it  was  of  a  character 
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to  acid  to  his  permanent  reputation,  more  than  to  his  popularity, 
'riie  present  volume  is  in  some  respeets  adapted  to  be  ine  most 
jwpular  of  his  productions,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  powerfiil. 
*Vhc  style,  sometimes  encumbered  with  the  weight  of  the  thoughts, 
and  l)oaring,  in  its  cIal>oration,  the  marks  of  slow  and  condensed 
meditation,  at  other  times  kindles  into  the  most  vehement  and 
lofty  eloquence.  The  pa])er  on  ‘  The  Means  of  Mercy  ’  is  one 
of  the  most  finely  sustained  argumentative  ap})eals,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Divine  scheme  of  Justification,  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  might  specify  other  papers  scarcely  less  striking. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  make  a  very  powerful 
impression,  and  it  cannot  be  more  favourably  received  than  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be. 


Art.  VII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  a  small  Tract  in  lOim*,  b^  Joseph  John  Qumey  of 
Norwich,  entitled,  “  Hints  on  the  portable  Evidences  of  Christianity**, 
iHfiiig  that  evidence  of  the  Tnith  which  every  man  carries  about  with 
him  w'ho  reads  his  Bible  and  compares  its  contents  with  his  own  cx- 
p'rieiice. 

*rhe  Rev.  William  Jay  will  publish  in  a  few  days,  his  Sermon  on 
“  The  Transitory  (-haracter  of  God*8  Temporal  Blessings,  considered 
and  improved**,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  Taylor. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  *1110  History,  Institutions,  and  Ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Church  of  England,  examined  by  Scriptural  Authority : 
— being  a  Reply  to  a  letter  of  Vice  Admiral  Stirling.  By  T.  Scho¬ 
field,  Minister  of  Chertsey  Chapel,  Surrey. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  a  Pictorial,  Geographical, 
Chronological,  and  Historical  Chart ;  bein^  a  Delineation  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Evangelical  or  Christian  Dispensation,  from  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  shewing 
the  situation  of  every  place  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  writh  represent¬ 
ations  of  the  journeys  of  Our  Lord  and  of  the  principal  events  in  His 
Life ; — drawn  on  the  places  of  their  occurrence,  from  designs  of  the 
Old  Masters ;  having  near  200  vignettes  in  the  body,  and  42  subjects 
in  the  margin.  Size  in.  by  SJ  in.  Engraved  by  A.  W.  Warren, 
in  the  best  of  outline ;  and  about  six  hundred  references.  The  whole 
arranged,  by  permission^  according  to  the  Harmonia  Evangelica*'  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  G  reswell,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  by  Mr.  R.  Mimpriss. 
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From  a  Pancr  juHt  imued,  of  which  a  copy  has  been  sent  us,  con¬ 
taining  Lints  of  the  New  Ikwks  and  principal  Engravings  published  in 
Jjondon  during  the  past  year,  it  appears  that  the  numficr  of  New 
Books  is  about  1100,  exclusive  of  Sew  Editions,  Pamphlets,  or  Pe¬ 
riodicals,  being  50  less  than  in  the  year  1030.  The  Number  of  En¬ 
gravings  is  92  (including  50  Portraits,)  18  of  which  arc  engraved  in 
the  Line  manner,  50  Mezzotint,  10  Chalk,  5  Lithograph,  6  Aouatiiit, 
and  3  Etchings.  Tlie  number  of  Engravings  published  in  18^,  u'as 
107,  (including  49  Portraits,)  viz.  in  Line,  57  Mezzotint,  10  Chalk, 
4  Lithograph,  and  13  Aquatint. 
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SlOCSArtfT. 

The  Lfi?  of  Widif.  By  Charles  Webb 
Baa.  M.  An  Professor  in  the  East  India 
College,  Herts;  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CotWii^,  Cambridge.  Being  the  First  Vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Theological  IJbrary.  Heot.  6s. 

The  life  of  Frederic  Uh*  Second,  King 
of  Prussia.  By  Lord  Dorer.  S  vols.  Bvo. 
UBs. 

Annual  Biography  and  Obituary;  con¬ 
taining  Memoirs  II.  Mackenzie,  Esq.; 
J.  Jackson.  F.aq.  R.A.;  J.  Ahernethy,  Esq.; 
Mrs.  Siddons;  Rev.  ILibert  Hall;  T.  Hope, 
Ram ;  W.  Knscoe,  Esq.;  A.  Strahan,  Esq. ; 
J.  Northcote,  Ksq.lCA. ;  T.  Greatorex, 
Esq.;  Earl  of  Norbury,  Ac.  &c.  Bvo.  15s. 

MxnictsK. 

Pestilential  Cholera :  its  Nature,  Pre¬ 
vention,  and  Cure.  By  James  Copland, 
M.L).  Consulting  l*hysician  to  Queen 


Charlotte*s  Lying  in  Hospital,  Ac.  ISmo. 
6s. 

THEOLOOr. 

The  Shaking  of  the  Nations,  with  the 
Corresponding  Duties  of  Christians.  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Craven  Chapel,  Re¬ 
gent  Street,  on  Nov.  ISth,  1831.  By  J. 
Lcifchild.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
an  Account  of  some  extraordinary  In¬ 
stances  of  Enthusiasm  and  Fanaticism  in 
diHerent  ages  of  the  Church.  Bvo.  Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Evening,  by  the  Author  of 
**  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.**  In  one 
V*oL  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 

Hints  to  a  Clergynaan’s  Wife;  or  Fe¬ 
male  Parochial  Duties  Practically  Illus¬ 
trated.  In  one  VoL  ISmo. 

Luther*s  Table-Talk ;  or,  some  Choice 
Fragments  from  the  Familiar  Discourse  of 
that  godly,  learned  Man,  and  famous  Cham¬ 
pion  of  God*s  Truth,  Dr.  Martin  Luther. 
IZmo.  6s. 


